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PREFACE 


Work on this book began almost a decade ago. The original plan 
was to produce a volume consistent with others in the Clarendon 
Ancient History Series: a translation, with introduction and com- 
mentary, of the fragmentary papyrus that contained Didymos’ 
work On Demosthenes. At the time there was no translation of the 
entire papyrus, though I had rendered some parts in Frorn the End 
of the Pebponnesian War to the Battle of Ipsus (Cambridge, 1985) and 
Androtion and the Atthis (Oxford, 1994), and there never had been an 
attempt at a complete commentary, either of the text or its histori- 
cal context. Furthermore, although there was a fairly recent new 
edition ofthe text by Pearson and Stephens (Stuttgart, 1983), suffi- 
cient dissatisfaction had been found with it—especially by Wankel 
(1987)—to warrant a fresh new look at the papyrus. The idea was 
to include any resultant text as an appendix at the end of the book. 
Then, as so often happens in academic life, administrative responsi- 
bilities intervened. 

But the resultant delayhas a positive side. In the meantime several 
studies of individual topics related to the papyrus and its contents 
have appeared, by which my own thoughts were either confirmed 
or challenged. In particular, Craig Gibson’s study of the ancient 
commentators on Demosthenes, Interpreting a Classic (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and London, 2002), forced me to rethink many issues. My 
work has been able to benefit from the insights and contributions of 
all these scholars. Nevertheless, in both focus and scope it is distinc- 
tive. 

First, it provides a new text, which now accompanies the trans¬ 
lation in a face-to-face format. Such a combination is unavailable 
elsewhere. This text is based upon my own study of the papyrus. 
Whilst I would not claim any greater expertise in palaeography 
than the great scholars who have preceded me, I felt there was value 
in taking a fresh look with new eyes. As I did so, I found myself not 
infrequently unable to substantiate the readings of the most recent 
editors and quite unwilling to accept many of their very speculative 
restorations. In fact, those who compare my text with earlier edi- 
tions will íind that it is closer to that of Diels and Schubart and more 
conservative than Pearson and Stephens’. 

Next, the translation sets out to replicate the State of the text, 
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using square and round brackets to indicate restored or partially 
restored words. This may be less attractive to read than one that 
conceals the textual difficulties, but it is hoped that it will be more 
useful to serious students of ancient history who lack Greek in that 
it will not mislead them into thinking that there is more certainty 
about what can be read than is the case. The facing text will enable 
readers with Greek to check the translation for themselves. 

Finally, the commentary is both textual and historical, much as 
would be expected for an epigraphic publication. In the case of the 
text, I have tried to discuss most serious attempts at recreating or 
restoring what Didymos wrote, in essence translating and interpret- 
ing the apparatus criticus, even when I had to guess what motivated 
a given scholar to put forward the proposal he made. The discus- 
sion of the historical context of Didymos’ comments is as complete 
as I could make it. No doubt some will find something missing, but 
I hope that will not be the case too often. 

I owe an apology to the editors of the Oxford University Press 
for the long delay in finishing this work and many thanks for their 
patience. The careful work of the staff at OUP, particularly Enid 
Barker and Susan Milligan, has helped bring some consistency to 
a difficult text. I feel an especial debt to Brian Bosworth, who took 
time from his own busy schedule to read the whole typescript and 
to offer many useful suggestions for improvement. But the greatest 
gratitude is to my wife, who has stood by my side throughout my 
whole academic career. She alone knows what that has meant. Nunc 
pede liberopulsanda telks. 

Vancouver, 2004 P. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. DIDYMOS 

That Didymos was the author of the papyrus text to which this 
volume is devoted is stated unequivocally in the subscript at its 
conclusion, where it is called Didymos’ On Demosthenes. About this 
Didymos we know a great deal, not all of it complimentary. The 
uncontroversial testimony comes from the Souda (s.v. Didymos). 
There we learn that he was the son of Didymos, a salt-fish mer- 
chant; that he was an Alexandrian scholar, who followed in the 
tradition of Aristarchos, the scholar librarian of the second century 
BC (on whom see Pfeiffer (1968) 2ioff.); that he flourished in the time 
of Antony and Cicero (i.e. in the second half of the first century bc) 
until the time of Augustus (i.e. at least into the first century after 
Christ); that he was nicknamed Khalkenteros (‘he of brazen guts’) 
for his tolerance of books, whether because of his indefatigable 
appetite for reading or his inexhaustible energy for writing them; 
finally that he was reputed to have composed 3,500 volumes. 

Additional information is provided by other entries in the Souda, 
as well as by other sources. The Sonda identifies the later schol- 
ars, Apion and Herakleides Pontikos, as students and assistants of 
Didymos, in entries under their names. It also (s.v. lobas) reafürms 
his date by making him the contemporary of Juba, the historian 
king of Mauretania, who died in 23 ad, and indicates that they had 
some scholarly disagreements. Athenaios confirms the number 
of his publications (.Deipnosophistai 4.139c) and reveals another 
nickname—Bibliolathas (‘book forgetter’), for which he cites the 
authority of the obscure Demetrios of Troizen. Quintilian (Institutio 
Oratória 1.8.20) provides a probable context. The report was that 
once he was caught condemning a story as false that he had already 
included in an earlier publication. In other words his production 
was so great that he could not remember what he had written from 
one book to the next. This would not be surprising, if he really pro- 
duced 3,500 volumes, and even less so, if the number was closer to 
4,000, as was claimed by Seneca, the philosopher (Ep. 88.37). 

The prodigious output attributed to Didymos is not impossible, 
but would have required his writing about a hundred volumes, like 
the one represented by our papyrus, each year of a thirty-hve to 
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forty year career (i.e. based on the completely unverifiable assump- 
tion that he began writing at age thirty and did not live beyond 
seventy). That works out at about two books a week. In doing this, 
Didymos surely worked largely from memory, but he will also ha ve 
used notes, culled from his extensive reading. Like anyone else’s 
notes, his will sometimes have included verbatim quotations from 
his sources, sometimes a reference to a specific passage, and on other 
occasions the barest indication that someone had said something 
somewhere. It was, no doubt, left to his students to track down these 
references, since while Didymos was a veritable fountain house of 
learning, he could not have achieved all this by himself. A host of 
students, of whom Apion and Herakleides were but two, would 
have been needed to check references and proofread, whilst others 
were busy copying what he dictated (see Foucart (1909): 31-6). In 
short, Didymos was the very epitome of the sort of scholar modern 
university administrations seem to desire, both for his productivity 
and for the number of graduate students he supported. 

But there are, as everyone knows, those who disapprove of 
this sort of scholarship and the nicknames that were attached to 
Didymos make it quite clear that not all his contemporaries were 
impressed by his methods (see Seneca, Ep. 88. 37), and for good 
reason. As has already been mentioned, Didymos himself could 
make mistakes and it stands to reason that his students could also. 
It is probably the case, given his incredible rate of production, that 
he had little or no chance to review a volume, after it had left his 
study. In fact, this was an inevitable consequence of publication in 
antiquity (Potter (1999): 29-35). So it depended upon the diligence 
of his students whether his citations were accurate or not or even, 
in some cases, whether they were found at all (West (1970): 293-4). 
Examples of such defects and deficiencies in Didymos’ scholarship 
will be found throughout our papyrus. 

Despite this, later grammarians had the greatest respect for 
Didymos. Macrobius, for example, called him ‘the most learned of 
all scholars’ (Saturnalia 5.18.9) and ‘the most instructive of all scholars 
past or present’ (5.22.10), whilst the Souda refers to him as ‘the great’ 
(s.v. Apion) or ‘the greatest in Alexandria’ (s.v. Herakleides Ponti- 
kos). Nowhere is the ambivalence towards him shown better than in 
Harpokration’s Lexikon ofthe Ten Orators. Numerous references show 
that Harpokration made great use of Didymos’ work and yet he 
disagreed with his ideas or criticized his judgement frequently (see 
Cohn, ÜE5 [1903] s.v. Didymos: 458-60; Gibson: 43-4). 
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The extent of Didymos’ energy was matched only by the breadth 
of his interests. We have more than fifty tities (Schmidt (1854): 11- 
14), many of which will, of course, have been multi-volumed. The 
On Demosthenes, for example, may have been twenty-eight books 
long (on this problem, see below). His works can be arranged in a 
variety of ways, but the sample of tities given under the following 
four headings should suffice as a demonstration. 

1. Syngrammata, monographs on particular topics: On Aristarchos’ 
Rescension ofHomer; On the Lyric Poãs; On Proverbs; On Orthography; On 
the Axones qfSolon. 

2. Hypomnemata, running commentaries on marked texts 
of specific authors: the list here is huge and includes all the best 
known, and many of the less well known, authors of Greek litera- 
ture in verse, e.g. Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Bakkhylides, Aiskhylos, 
Sophokles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and Menander— and prose, 
e.g. Thucydides and most of the Attic orators. 

3. Lexicographical works: especially his Lexeis tragikai (‘tragic 
terms’) and Lexeis komikai (‘comic terms’). 

4. Finally, there are assorted works of no particular category, 
like the Symmikta symposiaka (Miscellany ofParty-pieces). 

In short, Didymos’ works ranged over a vast field from grammar 
and lexicography through literary and historical criticism to textual 
studies, antiquities, proverbs, and anecdotes. His influence on the 
later scholarly tradition was considerable. Many of the scholia on 
Homer, Pindar, Sophokles, and Aristophanes go back to him; his 
lexicographical books were much used by later lexicographers and 
his On Proverbs was a primary source for the collections of proverbs. 
By contrast, the scholia on the orators show few signs of his influ¬ 
ence, largely because the interest in rhetorical terms and techniques 
overwhelmed the earlier interest in history and philology that he 
represented. 

Despite his huge output, however, no complete or even near 
complete work by Didymos survived from antiquity and we were 
compelled to judge him through the citations in these later sources. 
The general opinion that was held of him, before the discovery of 
our papyrus, was of an unoriginal scholar, who compiled the works 
of his predecessors. It was felt that he was to be applauded for pre- 
serving and passing on to us a great deal of Alexandrian scholar- 
ship that would otherwise have been lost, but that, whenever he 
expressed his own opinion, it was either wrong, uncritical, or just 
plain silly (Cohn, RE 5 [1903] s.v. Didymos: 446). The discovery 
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of the papyrus On Demosthenes at the beginning of this century was, 
consequently, greeted with considerable excitement, since it pro- 
vided an opportunity to examine these assumptions. 


2. THE PAPYRUS 

The papyrus that contains Didymos’ On Demosthenes was purchased 
from an antiquities dealer in Cairo in 1901. The purchaser was able 
to ascertain that it came from the ruins of a house on the site of 
ancient Hermoupolis (el-Ashmunein), which is located approxi- 
mately 250 km up the Nile from Cairo; no further information was 
forthcoming. It was brought to Berlin, where it is presently pre- 
served in the Bode Museum as P. Berol. 9780; in fact the best pre- 
served part of it (cols. 6-15) was on display in the papyrus exhibit 
there when I visited in 1995. 

The papyrus was, of course, rolled up; as a result the outer layers 
had suffered damage. When unrolled, it was found that there was 
writing on both sides (the term for such a text is opisthographic). 
On the recto, the inside (with the fibres of papyrus running hori- 
zontally), the roll contained Didymos’ On Demosthenes] on the verso, 
the outside (with the fibres running vertically), was the Elements of 
Ethics of the Stoic philosopher, Hierokles, who flourished in the 
time of the emperor Hadrian ( OCD s.v. Hierokles). The On Demos¬ 
thenes and the Elements were written in opposite directions to one 
another. Thus, when the outer layers of the roll were damaged, 
it was the beginning of the On Demosthenes that suffered, whilst the 
end of Hierokles’ treatise was lost. The publication of the text ofthe 
philosophical work was entrusted to H. von Arnim and appeared as 
Berliner Klassikertexte 4, 1906. Herman Diels and Wilhelm Schubart 
took charge of the On Demosthenes and published two versions of it, 
both in 1904. The first to appear was the more detailed edition, 
number 1 in the Berliner Klassikertexte. Subsequently, they produced 
a shorter version (sometimes referred to as the editio minor) in the 
Teubner series. These will be referred to respectively as D-S 1 and 
D-S 2 throughout this volume. 

The remains of the papyrus roll measure 30 cm from top to 
bottom, and its length is c.134 cm. The text of Didymos is inscribed 
in fifteen columns, of which the first five are in a very fragmentary 
State (see above), while columns 6 to 15 (about 90 cm of papyrus) 
are more or less readable. In the early columns there were seventy 
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or more lines ofwriting, but this decreased to little more than sixty 
near the end. Also, the early columns have more letters to the line, 
often forty or even more, while the number of letters to the line 
in the later columns ranges between twenty-five and thirty-five. 
Some columns also show a decrease in the length of line from top to 
bottom. Column 15 is only partially inscribed, but concludes with 
the important summation of the contents of the roll, the author’s 
name and the title of the work that has already been referred to. 

Most of the columns have a heading at the top that indicates the 
topic(s) that Didymos discussed in each. In fact, of those columns 
with a preserved top only cols. 5 and 15 do not, and in each case 
the reason is obvious: no new issue is raised in either. Column 5 
continues the excursus on Hermias of Atarneus that begins in col¬ 
umn 4 and runs over into column 6. Column 15 merely concludes 
a topic that had been raised in column 14. The handwriting of the 
headings is of a more sloppy appearance than the body of the text 
and is in a somewhat more pronounced cursive style. Whether they 
were written by the same hand in haste or by someone else is unfor- 
tunately a matter of subjective opinion. I incline to the belief that 
the differences do not preclude the possibility that they were by the 
same hand. This is not the case, however, with the instruction to the 
scribe that someone wrote above the heading to column 12. This 
is preceded by a sign like a backwards semicircle ( antisigma ), which 
reappears beside line 3 of the text, indicating the point where the 
correction is to be made. The instruction itself is fully cursive and 
was surely by a different hand. All these details are pertinent to a 
consideration of the questions, ‘Who produced this text, for whom, 
why and when?’ These will be discussed below. 

The handwriting of the main text is not very elegant, though 
usuallynot difficultto read. The impression ofinelegance is created 
by a number of factors: the irregularity of the letters in size and 
shape; the inconsistency in the slope of the letters, sometimes for- 
ward, sometimes back; the combination of capital letter forms of 
the ‘school hand’ (on which see Turner (1968): 89) with cursive 
shapes (particularly alpha, epsilon, and xi), while kappa, upsilon, 
and phi altemate between the capital and the cursive; the presence 
of the occasional ligature (especially epsilon and iota). In addition, 
the scribe employs a great number and variety of abbreviations (see 
the list in front of the Greek text), though unpredictably he will give 
the unabbreviated form on occasion. This habit can make restora- 
tion an even less precise endeavour than usual. 
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Equally inconsistent is his use of punctuation. A pair of dots, like 
the diairesis, is frequently placed over an iota, though on no clear 
principie. Sometimes it is over a final iota (the deictic iota), some- 
times over an initial one, sometimes over an iota in the middle of 
a word. It does not seem to matter whether the iota is aspirated 
or not, nor whether it is surrounded by vowels or consonants. He 
knows the colon, but is quite erratic in using it, sometimes not 
putting it where he should, on at least one occasion putting it where 
he should not (col. 6.13). He usually indicates a lemma from the text 
of Demosthenes with the diple (a marginal sign like a sideways V, i.e. 
>, on which see Turner (1968): 117), but sometimes forgets, and his 
intention to use the paragraphos (—) to mark offthe beginning and 
end of a quotation from a secondary source is not always realized. 
The commentary is, however, quite consistently inset a letter space 
or two from the left-hand margin in relation to the lemmata. Finally, 
the iota subscript is normally written on the line and only missed a 
few times. There are no breathings or accents. 

It may not be surprising to learn, then, that the whole text is 
marred by numerous errors. Some of these clearly resulted from 
carelessness on the part of the scribe and he corrected many of 
them himself. Several are attributable to iotacism, particularly 
the confusion of epsilon and iota for iota and vice versa. On about 
a dozen occasions he inserts a gratuitous epsilon before an iota 
(e.g. col. 6.5 ANTIIJ[E\ITITONTÜN] col. 11.22 [E]IAEAPOI: 
col.ii.26 [. E]IAIEI ; col. 11.28, 33 N\E\IKAIA), on others he leaves 
out an epsilon from the diphthong epsilon iota (e.g. col. 13.52 
AAKPAT(E)IAHE). Sometimes he adds an unnecessary iota 
after another vowel (i.e. eta or alpha). There may also be another 
instance of iotacism in the instruction to the scribe above the head- 
ing of column 12 referred to earlier (Gibson (2000): 148). All these 
peculiarities of the text can be seen from the still invaluable tran- 
scription provided by Diels and Schubart on the left-hand pages of 
the Berliner Klassikertexte (D-S 1 ). Other errors are more serious and 
obviously existed in the original, from which the scribe was copy- 
ing, and may even be traced back to Didymos himself. This issue 
will be treated elsewhere and especially where appropriate in the 
Commentary. 

One final point needs to be mentioned about the physical appear- 
ance of the text. The system of abbreviations used for writing 
numerais in this text is the one that was standard for Hellenistic 
scholars, namely the alphabetic system, in which A = 1, I = 10, 
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IA = ii, K = 20 and so on. It can be found laid out in any Greek 
grammar book (e.g. Smyth, pp. i02-4.b). Our author, or the scribe, 
was in the habit of putting a bar over his numerais, as was common- 
ly done. In one place, however, he failed to do so. This was over 
the numeral 28 in the subscript in column 15. Since this is a crucial 
numeral for deciding not only the length but also the form of the 
work we are dealing with, there has been a great deal of controversy 
about the absence of the bar over this numeral. The question ofthe 
length and form of Didymos’ work will be dealt with separately, but 
I will go on record here as saying that the absence of the bar has no 
significance to it and must be an error (cf. P-S, p. vi). The only sig- 
nificance it could have is to distinguish between cardinal and ordi¬ 
nal numerais, but this distinction is not observed at any other point 
in the papyrus. In other words, throughout the text the bar is placed 
over cardinal and ordinal numerais alike without discrimination. 
Whilst it is an important issue whether the number 28 is a cardinal 
or an ordinal, a solution must be based upon other criteria 


3 . THE SGRIBE AND HIS WORK 

Regardingthe identity ofthe scribe who wrote this papyrus, we can 
say with confidence that he was clearly not Didymos himself. That 
is to say this is not the original that emanated from the scholar’s 
workshop. Quite apart from the evidence for the date provided by 
the handwriting, which will be discussed below, there is material 
proof from the content. The scribe was able to correct his own 
scribal errors by reference to some other text, i.e. the one he was 
copying from. Whether that version was Didymos’ original is not so 
easily answered. There are passages in our papyrus whose incoher- 
ence cannot be explained by scribal error (e.g. the text of Aristotle’s 
paian to Hermias). The scribe found these corruptions in his exem¬ 
plar. At one point (col. 8.54b) a space of ten lines is left uninscribed, 
after a sentence that appears to be introducing a quotation. The 
text resumes with a new lemma from Demosthenes. The scribe had 
made no attempt to copy any part of the missing quotation. The 
logical conclusion is that there was no quotation for him to copy, 
i.e. it was missing from his exemplar. It is possible that these corrup¬ 
tions and omissions crept into the exemplar through the process of 
transmission over time, but it is equally likely, given Didymos’ pro- 
ductivity, that they were there from the beginning (see West (1970): 
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293ff.). In that case, the exemplar could have been the original. On 
the whole, though, I íind this hard to accept, in light of the evidence 
for the date (see below). I suspect that a combination of factors is at 
work: the missing passage may well go back to Didymos’ original 
publication, but the other corruptions are the result of errors in 
transmission over a considerable period of time. In any case, it is 
safe to conclude that there was only one copy of the On Demosthenes 
available for the scribe to use and check his work against, since he 
could not look elsewhere to solve his problems with the corrupt 
passages. 

It is also manifest that the scribe of the papyrus was not a profes- 
sional. The lack of quality of his product shows that. So, it is most 
unlikely that the purpose of his copy was for selling; it was surely 
intended for private use. That being the case, we have to ask who 
wanted it. After all, while it is reasonable to expect educated Greeks, 
isolated at Oxyrhynchos or Hermoupolis, to have in their libraries 
original texts such as Homer or Plato or even Aristotle’s Constitution 
oftheAthenians or the Helknika Oxyrhynchia, it is quite another thing to 
keep a scholarly monograph on one of those texts. Only a teacher or 
a student would need such a thing. So, it is reasonable to conclude 
that it was at some educational establishment that the papyrus was 
found. The teacher himself is hardly likely to have made this copy, 
both because of the poor quality of the writing and because he is 
probably the person who wrote the correction at the top of column 
i2. He might, however, have been dictating it, if this is when the 
instances of iotacism (an aural error) occurred. A student or a slave 
was presumably the scribe. Whether he did so for his own use or for 
his teacher’s, we cannot tell, but I think we can rule out the possibil- 
ity that it was simply an exercise in writing with no commitment to 
the content (see Turner (1968): 88-96). Another possibility, that the 
writer was excerpting entries from Didymos’ original for his own 
purposes and according to his own interests (Gibson: 51-69), will be 
discussed below. 

It remains to establish the date at which the Didymos text was 
written. In their initial study Diels and Schubart concluded that the 
appearance of the handwriting, combined with the other peculari- 
ties of orthography, was consistent with a date in the first half of the 
second century after Christ; thus, about one hundred years after 
Didymos’ time. The text of Hierokles’ Ekments ofEthics could not 
have been written at the same time, they felt, given his own dates, 
and probably belonged in the second half of that century (D-S 1 , 
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p. xii). Later, in his publication of a selection of Greek papyri from 
Berlin, Schubart dated it somewhat earlier, at the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century after Christ (Schubart (1911): 
p. xviii). Only seven years after that, however, he had radically re- 
vised his opinion and now dated it to the end of the second or begin¬ 
ning of the third century, about two hundred years after Didymos 
(Schubart (1918): 163). He had also come to believe that it had been 
written at the same time as the text of Hierokles, but by a differ- 
ent hand (Schubart (1918): 147). That was still his opinion several 
years later in Palaeographie (Schubart (1925): 133-4), though the date 
was now definitely third century and he was prepared to entertain 
the possibility that both the Didymos and the Hierokles had been 
written by the same person (‘mag hier ein Student oder Gelehrter 
von vornherein beide Schriften auf einer Rolle vereinigt haben?’). 
He based his opinion on the similarity that he saw in the orthogra- 
phy and system of abbreviations used in both texts. 

But comparison of the two documents makes the last idea im- 
plausible. Whilst the features mentioned may be similar, the fact 
remains that the handwriting of the Hierokles is much neater in 
appearance and was surely the work of a more careful scribe. Any- 
one interested can now confirm this impression for themselves 
from the illustration in R. Seider’s Palàographie der Griechischen Papyri 
(vol. ii, Plate XIX), where a page from each of the two is set side 
by side. Seider himself dates the Didymos to the beginning of the 
third century after Christ and the Hierokles to the middle of the 
same century (Seider (1970): 104-7). Only Pearson and Stephens 
in their edition of the text assign this work once again to the first 
part of the second century and the Hierokles to the end (P-S, p. iv; 
and see Wankel (1987): 214), but they offer no justification for these 
dates. Judging from the advanced cursive forms, I incline towards 
the higher date of late-second or even third century after Christ. 


4. CONTENT 

I think it might be useful at this point, following a suggestion by 
Rusten (Rusten (1987): 266), to present an outline of the content of 
the papyrus as it stands, lemma by lemma. 
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Speech 9 (Third Philippic) 

1. 9.57? Column 1.1-25. This is the last entry on this speech and 
is very poorly preserved. The precise reference in the speech that 
is being commented on is not agreed upon, nor is the exact focus 
of Didymos’ discussion clear. Most of what we have left, how- 
ever, concerns the Athenian expeditions to Oreus and Eretria in 
Euboia in 342/1 and 341/0. In support of his argument (whatever 
it was) Didymos cites a passage from Demosthenes’ speech Against 
Ktesiphon /On the Crown (18.79) an d two passages from the Atthis of 
Philokhoros. 


Speech 1 o ( Fourth Philippic) 

2. 10.1. Column 1.25-col. 2? Where exactly this entry ends can- 
not be defined, because of the sorry state of columns 2 and 3, but 
it certainly continued on into column 2. It is clear, however, that 
the point of this note is to establish the date of the speech. In the 
course of his discussion Didymos refers to another passage in the 
same speech (10.17) and cites one or more passages from the Atthis 
ofPhilokhoros. 

3. The Heading to column 2 lists four topics for that column. 
Three of these must have been completed within the column, the 
fourth surely carried over into column 3. It has proven difficult to 
identify the passages involved (see Commentary). They, and any 
other passages that Didymos commented on in column 3 (heading 
lost), must have preceded 10.32, the treatment of which begins at 
the latest at column 4.47. In the course of his discussion of the fourth 
topic Didymos cited a decree of the Amphiktyonic Council (SIG 3 , 
no. 224) 

4. 10.32. Column 447?-6.62. This is the longest entry in the text. It 
involves Hermias of Atameus, especially the assessment of him by 
his contemporaries. In this section Didymos either cites or makes 
reference to works by Theopompos, Hermippos, Kallisthenes, 
Aristotle, Bryon, Theokritos ofKhios, and Anaximenes. 

5. 10.33—4. Column 6.63—8.32. Didymos’ purpose in this long ana- 
lysis is to clarify Demosthenes’ references to past and recent bene- 
factions ofthe GreatKingto Athens. His source here is Philokhoros, 
but he also makes reference to the Atthidographer Androtion and 
to Anaximenes. 
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6. 10.35. Column 8.32-44. Here Didymos raises the topic of the 
effect of the Theoric Fund on Athenian preparedness for war, but, 
rather than discussing the Fund itself, combines this entry with the 
next two to create an extended treatment of the decline and revival 
of the Athenian financial situation in the fourth century. 

7. 10.37. Column 8.44—54? As part of the above-mentioned dis- 
cussion Didymos tries to establish the time when Athens’ revenues 
dropped to 130 talents. He intended to substantiate his argument 
with a concluding quotation from a secondary source. Unfortun- 
ately, he fails to name this source and the quotation is missing. In its 
place we have an uninscribed space of ten lines. 

8. 10.38. Column 8.55-9.9. Didymos attempts to substantiate 
Demosthenes’ statement that Athens’ revenues increased to 400 
talents from 130 with a quotation from the fourth-century Athenian 
politician Aristophon of Azenia which he found in Theopompos’ 
Philippika. 

9. 10.44. Column 9.9-37. Didymos struggles to comprehend 
Demosthenes’ explanation of the discontent of the wealthy with 
corruption in the administration of Athens’ finances. No secondary 
source is referred to. 

10. 10.70. Column 9.38—10.11. Demosthenes’ mention ofa person 
called Aristomedes calls forth this note on two men of that name. 
In support of his argument Didymos produces citations from the 
orator Deinarkhos, and the comedians Philemon and Timokles. 
He also refers to Philip’s letter to the Athenians, to Theopompos, 
and Anaximenes, but only by name. 


Speech 11 [Reply to Philip’s Letter) 

11. 11. i. Column 10.13-11.14. Didymos is concemed to date speech 
11 (The Reply to Philip’s Letter) and to question its authenticity. Dur- 
ing the course of this entry he cites passages from Philip’s letter, 
from Demosthenes’ reply, and from Philokhoros. He also mentions 
Theopompos and Anaximenes by name. 

12. 11.2. Column 11.14-26. Didymos discusses the charge that a 
word ( orrodein) is too vulgar to be Demosthenic. He proceeds to ex- 
plain the etymology of the word, citing Homer and Aristophanes 
in the process. 
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13. 11.4. Column 11.26-52. Thisnote ispromptedbyDemosthenes’ 
reference to Theban unhappiness with Philip for his retention of 
Nikaia. Didymos quotes from On IIarbnurs by' rimosthenes to estab- 
lish the precise location of the place. He elucidates the historical 
issue by a quotation from the Atthis of Philokhoros. 

14. ii.ii. Column 11.53—12.33. Didymos attempts to explain 
the etymology of the word skorakizein. He cites a brief piece from 
Aristophanes’ Birds (line 28) and a long excerpt from Demon’s On 
Proverbs. 

15. ii.16. Column 12.33-7. Didymos refers to his own work on 
the speech On the Crown for a demonstration of the fact that the 
Macedonians had once paid tribute to Athens. 

16. 11. 22. Column 12.37—13.12. A discussion of when and where 
Philip sustained his wounds. The sources Didymos refers to in this 
section are Theopompos of Khios, Marsyas the Macedonian, and 
Douris of Samos. 


Speech 13 [12 for Didymos] (On Organization) 

17. 13.i. Column 13.13-40. Didymos argues against those who in- 
clude this speech amongst the Philippics. He cites a passage from the 
speech itself (13.7) in support of his case, but no other sources are 
used. 

18. 13.i. Column 13.40-14.2. Whilst he does not consider this 
speech to be one of the Philippics, Didymos still attempts to establish 
the date when it was written. This leads him into a discussion of the 
dispute between Athens and Megara over the Sacred Orgas, on which 
he quotes from Philokhoros once again. 

19. 13.1. Column 14.2-14.35. Didymos tries his hand at etymology 
again, this time to explain the meaning of the word Orgas. In this 
context he introduces short quotations from Sophokles, Aiskhylos, 
Homer, and Kallimakhos. 

20. 13.1. Column 14.35-49. Here Didymos concludes this lengthy 
digression by returning to the topic of the dispute between Athens 
and Megara. This time he quotes from the Atthidographer 
Androtion. 

21. 13.32. Column 14.49—15.10. The final entry on the papyrus 
offers an explanation of Demosthenes’ reference to the Megarians 
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as ‘accursed’. His source here is book 26 of Theopompos’ Philippika , 
where he found a reproduction of a speech supposedly made by the 
contemporary politician Philokrates. 


5. COMMENTARY OR MONOGRAPH? 

I have regularly been referring to this work as Didymos’ On Demos- 
thenes. This is the title given to it in the subscript to the text on col- 
umn fifteen, which runs as follows: Didymos’ On Demosthenes 
28 (or twenty-eighth) Of the Philippics 3 (or third). The subscript 
then proceeds to list speeches 9, 10, 11 and 12 (modem 13) with 
their opening lines. But, while the words are clearly legible, their 
precise meaning has been in contention since the first publication. 
The disagreement involves interpretation of both the title and the 
numerais in the subscript. I think it important to review the history 
of this debate, since the outcome has important consequences for 
our understanding of Didymos’ purpose and his place in the history 
of scholarship (pace P-S, p. vii). 

Diels and Schubart devoted a large part of their introduction 
to the Berliner Klassikertexte to this topic (D-S 1 , pp. xv-xxix). They 
based their analysis on the assumption that this work was part of 
a commentary ( hypomnema ) of Didymos on the works of Demos¬ 
thenes, known to us from Harpokration’s Lexikon under the entry 
for EN 0 PYTJTA. It says: ‘Demosthenes (uses the word) in the 
(speech) For Ktesiphon (18.260). Didymos, the scholar, in his com¬ 
mentary ( hypomnema) on the speech says that EN&PYTITA . . .’ 
Consequently, they designated both their editions of the text as 
Didymos’ Commentary on Demosthenes. As for the numerais in the 
subscript, they took the view that 28 had to be different from the 
other numerais around it, because of the absence of the bar; that the 
other numerais had to be ordinais; and that as a result 28 had to be a 
cardinal number, whilst the 3 was ordinal. Illogically, they thought 
that the word to be understood with each numeral was different, 
hypomnemata (commentaries) with the 28, books with the 3. Thus, the 
subscript was made to read: 28 (hypomnemata) of Didymos’ 
On Demosthenes: Of the Philippics , the third (book). 

Proceeding from this basis they developed far-reaching theories 
about the papyrus. They took it to be part of a collection of twenty- 
eight hypomnemata , each of which was presumed to be on an indi¬ 
vidual speech of Demosthenes. Since this volume covered four 
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speeches, they hypothesized that each roll did. Thus there were 
seven rolls, the first three ofwhich had been devoted to the speeches 
classified as Philip pies, which were, therefore, shown to have been 
twelve in number (i.e. Olynthiacs I—III, Philippics I-IV, On the Peace, 
On Hahmesos, On the Chersonese, Reply to Philips Letter, On Organiza- 
tiori). On the view that the number of genuine speeches attributed 
to Demosthenes by Alexandrian scholarship was sixty, they were 
forced to hypothesize another part to the scholar’s work, this con- 
taining the remaining thirty-two speeches in eight rolls of four 
speeches each. The first seven rolls contained the public speeches, 
the last eight the private. The division into groups of four (tetrads) 
was shown to be a feature of the first-century bc scholar Tyrannion 
of Amnisos. The whole theory seemed exquisitely neat and it was 
then pressed, by rather circuitous argument, into Service to address 
the more important issue of the tradition of Demosthenes’ speeches 
from the fourth century to the Alexandrian period and the corpus 
of Demosthenes that Didymos had to work with. 

It should come as no surprise that this elaborate scheme was 
criticized by reviewers. Friedrich Blass rejected it as ‘too subtle’ 
and argued convincingly against all the key points of the theory 
(Blass (1906): 285). He was particularly criticai of the interpreta- 
tion of the number 28. Whilst he accepted the view that it was a 
cardinal numeral (and claimed the support of Ulrich Wilcken for 
this: 285 n. 1), he showed the difficulty of understanding the word 
‘commentaries’ with it and pointed out how much easier and more 
natural it was to assume the word ‘books’ with both the numerais. 
On this more reasonable approach the work was seen to be twenty- 
eight books long and could be presumed to be a commentary on all 
the works of Demosthenes. So, the idea offifteen scrolls containing 
sixty commentaries on the same number of speeches, all arranged 
by fours, went by the wayside, and Blass concluded that we could 
infer little about the corpus of Demosthenes available to Didymos 
from this papyrus. Even the position of the Philippics with in the work 
was questioned. Since the commentary on the speech On the Crown 
had to precede them (col. 12.36), they could not have come first as 
Diels and Schubart presumed. 

A far more radical challenge was offered by F. Leo in his review 
ofthe edition (Leo (1960 [1904]): 387—94). He putforward a very dif- 
ferent interpretation ofthe numerais in the subscript and of certain 
features of the papyrus that had bothered Diels and Schubart. They 
had been disappointed by the apparent brevity, inconsistency, and, 
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at times, shoddiness of the commentary and by the absence from 
it of any notes on some words, from the speeches concemed, that 
Didymos had almost certainly written (e.g. Harpokration, Lexikon, 
s.v. ANTPQNES, MOPAN, nPOTIYAAIA). In an attempt to 
explain these defects and omissions they had suggested that the text 
of the papyrus was only an epitome or an abbreviated version of 
the original, partly attributable to the exemplar, partly to the scribe 
himself, who out of tiredness or boredom had cut his text down. 
Leo, by contrast, suggested that these defects were the fault of the 
genre to which the work belonged, not of the scribe. 

He pointed out that the title in the subscript did not claim to 
be a ‘Commentary ( hypomnema ) on the speeches of Demosthenes’, 
but a work ‘about’ or ‘on’ Demosthenes. He proceeded to argue 
that this difference in title was the feature that distinguished a 
commentary from a monograph on a specihc topic (a syngramma). 
His clarification of this point has, until recently, had considerable 
effect upon the study of Hellenistic scholarship (see Pfeiffer (1968): 
278 and n. 2). Leo also argued that Didymos knew and observed 
the difference between a hypomnema and a syngramma. On this basis 
he concluded that the work contained by the papyrus is not the 
same as that referred to in Harpokration, but a separate mono¬ 
graph, On Demosthenes, in twenty-eight books. Finally, he proposed 
that the numeral 28 is, in fact, an ordinal that indicates that this is 
the twenty-eighth book of the work. The next part of the subscript 
tells us that this roll is also at the same time the third book of the 
Philippics, which thus comes at the very end of the work. How the 
other speeches of Demosthenes were distributed over the remain- 
ing twenty-five books could only be guessed, he felt, but like Blass 
he totally rejected the theories ofDiels and Schubart. Even Wilcken 
came out in support of this understanding of the numerais (Wilcken 
(1920): 324-5). 

Leo’s interpretation held the field for more than sixty years (see 
e.g. Turner (1968): 114). Old habits were, however, hard to shake 
and scholars continued to call the work Didymos’ Commentary (e.g. 
Lossau (1964): passini). The obvious reason for this was that it bears 
many of the hallmarks of a hypomnema. For example, it introduces 
passages from the text under discussion ( lemmata ) and attempts to 
interpret or elucidate some point about them, just as a commen¬ 
tary does. The fact that the diple is used to signpost the lemmata , and 
the practice of indentingthe accompanying notes on the quotation 
are also both characteristics of a commentary (see Turner (1968: 
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112-18). Though there is no evidence of an edition of the text of 
Demosthenes marked at the appropriate places by the same criti¬ 
cai signs, as would be the case for a commentary, it is not so easy to 
see this work as a special monograph On Demosthenes, because there 
seems no unifying theme (but see Turner (1968): 114). So, it was 
almost inevitable that a sober second look be taken at the problem. 
This was the contribution of S. West in her article ‘Chalcenteric 
Negligence’ (West (1970): 288-96). 

One of the consequences of Leo’s interpretation appeared to be 
that Didymos had written two large works on Demosthenes: one, 
this monograph that was at least twenty-eight books long, the other, 
the commentary referred to by Harpokration. West challenged the 
plausibility of this idea. There is only reference to one title in our 
tradition, namely the commentary. Furthermore, it is difhcult, as I 
noted above, to see what criteria Didymos could have used to decide 
what material should go into which work. To get around this Leo 
had hypothesized that the commentary contained material of an 
exclusively grammatical nature, whilst the monograph emphasized 
the historical. It is true that the papyrus does contain a substantial 
quantity of historical comment, but it also discusses issues involving 
etymology, literary criticism, and paroemiography, as can be seen 
from the outline of its contents. There really is not much left to put 
into a separate work. As for those entries in Harpokration that dealt 
with words that belonged to the speeches covered by the papyrus 
and supposedly derived from Didymos but were not in our text, 
she put forward good reasons for the absence of each (West (1970): 
290). 

West also maintained that the distinction between hypomnema and 
syngramma in the scholarly tradition was not as rigid as Leo believed 
and concluded that this work was the one Harpokration knew as 
a commentary. Further, she suggested that, if the work was disap- 
pointing and defective, this was not the result of transmission and 
scribal error, as Diels and Schubart had believed, nor the fault of 
the genre, as Leo claimed, but rather must be attributed to Didymos 
himself. Even the missing ten lines in column 8 must go back to 
the original text, as Foucart had suggested long before (Foucart 
(1909): 37). Consequently, the text had been published in an in- 
complete State, much in the manner outlined in the first section of 
this introduction. West’s image of Didymos is remarkably similar 
to that which was current before the papyrus was discovered: of 
a rnan who wrote with ‘haste, inaccuracy, and superficiality’ and 
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who produced ‘potted scholarship, hurried compilation rather 
than intelligent re-interpretation’ (West (1970): 296). This seems to 
be the current evaluation of Didymos as a scholar (cf. Harris (1989): 
36-44), though it has not gone unchallenged (see Osborne: passim; 
Gibson: 54-62). It is perhaps rather harsh. To be sure Didymos 
must have produced his prolific output at speed (see Introduction 
under Didymos), but hasty production does not necessarily imply 
unoriginal research. This issue will be reconsidered in a later section 
on Didymos and his sources. We are concerned here with identify- 
ing the type of work Didymos wrote, and that remains unresolved. 

It is true that other studies besides West’s have challenged 
Leo’s sharp distinction between hypomnemata and syngrammata (e.g. 
Arrighetti (1977): 49-67) and revealed the large range of meaning 
the word hypomnema was capable of (Bõmer (1953): 215 ff.). It could 
refer to nothing more than a studenfs note or excerpt from a source 
as an aid to memory, whilst at the other extreme it could denote a 
finished commentary. It has even been maintained that, if it differed 
from a syngramma at all, it may only be that the latter was considered 
the term for a more polished product (Gibson: 53, n. 9). Whatever 
the difference, both eventually were reduced to scholia or lexika 
through the process of excerption (Naoumides (1969): 181-202; 
Arrighetti (1977): 49-67). In fact, the demonstration that ancient 
scholars were constantly excerpting from their predecessors has led 
the most recent study of this papyrus to revert to a modified ver- 
sion of Diels and Schubarfs original suggestion that this work was 
not by Didymus but by someone who was excerpting Didymus’ 
original for his own purposes (Gibson: 13-25,51-69). 

This suggestion has some superficial appeal, but, as the author 
himself admits, it is open to the criticisms set forth in West’s article 
and the arguments adduced are all circumstantial. In the first place, 
the main argument in support of excerption, namely that we do 
not know the mind of ancient scholars and should not hold them to 
our standards or expect them to be necessarily interested in what 
interests us (an argument which I strongly endorse), serves just as 
well to justify the attribution to Didymos and to explain his choice 
of passages for comment. And the conclusion, that the excerptor 
was specifically interested in historical issues, expressed in the vision 
of an ‘Hermoupolite historian, an active researcher into fourth- 
century history or at least the historical circumstances of Demos- 
thenes’ orations . . . combing through Didymus’s commentaries 
and excerpting material to use toward [his] own interests’ (Gibson: 
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69), fails to account for the large amount of non-historical material 
in the text. Finally, perhaps the most persuasive argument, in my 
mind, against the excerptor theory is the space in the text of column 
8 previously referred to. It is difficult to conceive of an excerptor 
who excerpted an uninscribed space. 

Furthermore, whilst the studies mentioned above have success- 
fully demonstrated that the terms hypomnema and syngramma might 
not have been considered by everyone in antiquity as denoting 
such distinct genres as Leo claimed, and have even shown that a 
later author, like Galen, could use them as synonyms (West (1970): 
291 n. 2), they have not invalidated Leo’s point (Leo (1960 [1904]): 
392-3) that Didymos, at least, did treat the syngramma as something 
different from the hypomnema, and, incidentally, set higher store by 
the syngramma. In this context his title, and we have no reason to 
suspect that it is not his (paee Osbome: 14; Gibson: 53-4), tells us that 
he thought he was writing a work that was in some way superior to 
a commentary, even though the difference may not be apparent to 
us. And, indeed, in support of this view, it should be noted that the 
quotations from Demosthenes (the lemmata) are rather substantial, 
if they were intended to refer back to a marked text, as they would 
if this were a commentary, and the absence of the hoti formula (on 
which see Turner (1968): 114-15) is unusual. Furthermore, Leo’s 
suggestion that Didymos wrote two studies ofthe complete works of 
Demosthenes, one a monograph, the other a commentary, the sug¬ 
gestion that West was at such pains to refute, is not actually required 
by the evidence. The only commentary by Didymos on a work of 
Demosthenes (as distinct from a hypomnema on ‘the orators’ referred 
to in a work ascribed to Ammonius) that Harpokration (or anyone 
else) refers to is one on the For Ktesiphon (s.v. ENQPYTITA). It is 
not inherently impossible that this was the only hypomnema Didymos 
actually wrote and that the other entries that Harpokration derived 
from Didymos carne from the monograph On Demosthenes. This pos- 
sibility might seem to receive some measure of support from the fact 
that the only one of his works on Demosthenes that Didymos cross- 
references in our papyrus is a work On the Crown (col. 12.36). This is 
usually taken to be a reference to an earlier part ofthe papyrus, but 
could just as well refer to a separate study, namely the commentary 
on the For Ktesiphon, mentioned in Harpokration. Unfortunately, 
there are some problems with this reference (Bliquez (1972): 356— 
7), and it might be unsafe to base any theory upon it (though see 
Gibson: 59—60). 
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There is, indeed, a further indication that Didymos did not 
conceive of this work as a simple commentary. In contrast to the 
impression of haste and shoddiness that West and others have 
emphasized, not all of which can in any case be blamed upon the 
author (see Introduction under The Papyrus and The Scribe and 
his Work), there are signs that Didymos had literary ambitions for 
his publication. As Diels and Schubart noted in their introduc¬ 
tion (D-S 1 , pp. xxvii-xxviii), the style of writing, especially of the 
formulaic expressions, is rather fulsome and leaves the impres¬ 
sion of an attempt at literary composition (‘Unser Interpret fuhlt 
sich ais Schriftsteller’, D-S 1 , p. xxviii). This would accord well with 
Gibson’s distinction that ‘syngrammata seem to have been regarded 
as more polished literary efforts intended for public distribution, 
while hypomnmata were more spare, perhaps simply in the form of 
“notes” ’ (Gibson: 53 n. 9). 

In conclusion, because ofthe many peculiarities about the format 
and appearance of this work, I do not feel that the question whether 
it is the same as or different from a commentary by Didymos on 
the whole corpus of Demosthenes can be resolved as confidently as 
others, following West, believe (e.g. Osbome: 11-16; Pearson and 
Stephens use the title Commenta without discussion), especially since 
we cannot be sure that Didymos wrote such a commentary. For my 
part, I incline towards accepting the indication of the author that 
this is somehow different from a commentary, and will continue to 
refer to the work in the way he did, as Didymos’ On Demosthenes. On 
the other hand, I am quite prepared to accept, as others do, that this 
is Didymos’ main study ofthe speeches of Demosthenes, though we 
reach that conclusion from opposite positions. 

Of course, this discussion should have been rendered quite un- 
necessary by the fact that the scribe took the trouble to tell us what 
he thought he was doing and wrote it down in the extant subscript 
to his text. But, as is obvious, that enigmatic reference has caused 
more problems than it has solved. Not the least of these, as has been 
indicated in several places, concems the numerais 28 and 3. The 
nature of the problem has already been outlined and I have stated 
my conviction that the absence of a bar over this numeral has no 
signihcance (see Introduction under The Papyrus). Both could be 
ordinais or cardinais, or one could be one, the other another. Any 
permutation is possible. The answer to the question can only be 
derived from the context. The different theories have been out¬ 
lined in the discussion above. None is entirely satisfactory. Some 
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consensus appears to be growing around the view that the text is 
trying to say that this is book three of the Philippics from Didymos’ 
On Demosthenes (which was) on 28 (speeches) (Sealey (1993): 228; Gib- 
son: 51-4, 101, 136). This does, however, involve understanding a 
different noun with each numeral and some may still prefer Blass’s 
strictly rational suggestion that the subscript means that this is book 
three of the section on the Philippics from Didymos’ twenty-eight- 
book study of the whole corpus of Demosthenes. In either case, we 
should accept, I think, that speech 18 {On the Crown) was not includ- 
ed, but received separate treatment. 


6. SOURCES 

One of the most notable features of Didymos’ work OnDemosthenes is 
the presence of a large number of verbatim quotations from ancient 
authors, many of whom have only been preserved in fragmentary 
form. This was the feature that caused the most surprise and excite- 
ment when the papyrus was first published, and, it is fair to say, this 
is still the reason why most scholars study this text. Whilst some of 
these sources are well known and need no introduction, i.e. Homer, 
Sophokles, Aiskhylos, or Aristophanes, many of them are quite un- 
familiar and even obscure. This section is designed to provide a 
brief introduction to these authors. 


Anaximenes 

Anaximenes, son of Aristóteles, was born in Lampsakos in the 
Troad round about the year 380. He lived for approximately sixty 
years. In antiquity, it was believed that he was in his prime in 329/8 
BC (FGrHist 72 T5). The Souda (s.v. Anaximenes) claims that he was 
trained by Diogenes the Cynic and Zoilos of Amphipolis, the so- 
called ‘Scourge of Homer’ for his harsh criticism of his credibility. 
Since Zoilos himself was schooled in the Cynic tradition, it is not 
likely that Anaximenes studied with both master and pupil, but 
surely we are to accept that he was of the Cynic persuasion. This is 
consistent with his known works, which show a sharp and criticai 
mind. He was famous both as a rhetorician and as a historian. 

As a rhetorician he can best be appreciated through the Rhetorih 
pros Alexandron, a letter outlining the theory of the art of persuasion. 
This is generally accepted as the work of Anaximenes (Quintilian, 
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Institutio Oratória 3.4.9) and is of great importance to students of 
rhetoric, since it is the only extant study of the technique that pre- 
dates Aristotle. As a historian he was known to have written three 
major works: a Hellmika, outlining Greek history from the birth of 
the gods to the battle of Mantineia (362 bc) in twelve books (Diod. 
Sic. 15.89.3); a Philippika, in at least eight books (Pausanias 6.18.2; 
Harpokration, s.v. KABYAH), and a monograph on Alexander, 
that was probably called the Deeds of Alexander (Diogenes Laertios 
2.3; Pausanias 6.18.2) or something like it. It is unfortunately well 
nigh impossible to evaluate the capabilities of this important intel- 
lectual on the basis of the forty or so fragments that remain, which 
are collected in FGrHist 2a, no. 72. An indication, however, of his 
wit, and also of his relationship to one of his contemporaries, Theo- 
pompos, is his polemic Trikaranos (‘The Three-headed Monster’). 
This attack on political leadership in Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
was maliciously published and circulated under the name of 
Theopompos and only increased that historian’s unpopularity in 
Greece (Pausanias 6.18.5). On Anaximenes’ historical works still 
valuable are Wendland (1904) and (1905). 


Androtion 

Androtion, son of Andron, of Gargettos (c.4io-post 344/3), was an 
Athenian politician and author of an Atthis (Local Chronicle ofAttika). 
After studying under the rhetorician Isokrates, he entered politics 
some time before 385/4 bc, and thereafter served the State in a 
variety of capacities for more than forty years. He is said to have 
ended his life (some time after 344/3) in exile in Megara, where 
he wrote his Atthis. This work was eight books in length, twice as 
long as the Atthis of Kleidemos that preceded it. Whilst many of the 
local historians of Attika concentrated their energies on the mythi- 
cal period of Athenian ‘history,’ Androtion (like Philokhoros after 
him) was more interested in the history of his own time. So, five of 
his eight books cover the period from 403/2 onward. His work was 
clearly respected, since it was used by Aristotle, in the writing of his 
Athenaion Politeia, and exploited extensively by Philokhoros, the last 
and most respected of the Atthidographers (Harding (1994): 13—52). 
Sixty-eight fragments of Androtion’s Atthis are extant. The Greek 
text can be found in FGrHist 3b, no. 324. There is a translation in 
Harding(ig94:53—77). Bothjacoby (Text: 85—171 and Notes: 77—156) 
and Harding (1994: 78—197) provide a commentary. 
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Bryon 

No author of this name is otherwise known. To add to the prob- 
lem Diogenes Laertios (5.1.11), citing the same passage, calls him 
Ambryon. But Didymos is likely to be right here. Bryon is not a 
common Greek name, but is attested for Khios, where a person of 
that name was an ambassador to Athens at the time of the treaty 
of 384/3 BC ( IG 11 2 34). The suggestion of Laqueur (RE $A:2, col. 
2025) that it was this man’s grandson who collected the witticisms 
of his countryman Theokritos into a book is attractive and has been 
accepted (see e.g. Wormell (1935): 74 n. 32). Dusanic (1999: 6-7) 
goes even further in tracing the relationship between the two fami- 
lies back to 384/3, by restoring the name [®€ok]/çhtoç as the third 
ambassador from Khios in that year and associating them both 
with Isokrates and Konon. 

Deinarkhos 

Deinarkhos, son of Sostratos, of Corinth was considered in anti- 
quity as the last of the canon of ten Attic orators, even though he 
was never granted Athenian citizenship and remained a metic (resi- 
dent alien) all his life. He was probably born c.361, moved to Athens 
some time after 340, studied for a while under Theophrastos and 
Demetrios of Phaleron, and finally began his career as a speech- 
writer (logographer) about 336/5. He was decidedly antidemocratic. 
So, he became a friend of Antipater and his son Kassander, and 
in the years after Alexander’s death this friendship greatly helped 
his career. An anecdote from Plutarch’s Life ofDemosthenes (31) illus- 
trates this relationship: It was Deinarkhos who accused Demades 
of treachery (prodosia ), for having referred to Antipater in a letter to 
Perdikkas as ‘an old and rotten thread’ (cf. Arrian, FGrHist 156 Fg; 
Harding (1985), no. 125B). This famous incident became a notori- 
ous topos in antiquity and even appears in a fragmentary papyrus (P. 
Berol. 13045 in Kunz (1923): 13—31) in the form of a fictitious debate 
on the issue between the two orators (I owe this reference to Profes¬ 
sor Bosworth). But in 307/6, when Demetrios Poliorketes arrived 
in Athens and a change of government took place, Deinarkhos 
fled from prosecution in Athens and made his home in Khalkis 
on Euboia. In 292/1, after another change of government, he was 
able to return to Athens. When, where, and how he died are un- 
known. Ancient scholars recognized somewhat over sixty speeches 
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as authentically by Deinarkhos. Of these only three have survived, 
all involved in the prosecution of those who were charged in the 
Harpalos affair, the most famous of whom was Demosthenes. The 
text can be found in N. C. Conomis, Deinarchi Orationes (Leipzig, 
í 975). There is a new commentary by I. Worthington, entitled 
A Historical Commentaiy onDinarchus (Ann Arbor, 1992), and a transla- 
tion of the speeches (by the same author) in Dinarchus, Hyperides, and 
Lycurgus, trans. I. Worthington, C. Cooper, and E. Harris (Austin, 
Tex., 2001). 


Demon 

This author is known to us by his works alone. We do not know his 
patronymic nor his deme name. We do not even know that he was 
Athenian. We assume that he was, from the one and only reference 
to him, which is in the Souda, s.v. Philokhoros. This tells us that 
Philokhoros wrote a work entitled In Response to the Atthis of Demon. 
The attribution to him of an Atthis is the basis of the assumption (in- 
conclusive, to be sure) that he was an Athenian. That Philokhoros 
bothered to comment on his work suggests that it was fairly recent 
(i.e. that it was the immediately preceding Atthis, belonging in the 
late-fourth or early-third century) and not of the highest quality. 
Three fragments of his Atthis have come down to us, which suffice 
to confirm the fact that he was an Atthidographer and to suggest 
that Philokhoros was justified in his criticism. The small number of 
quotations implies that his Atthis was not a respected source (or, at 
least, had not survived Philokhoros’ critique) and the content, all 
related to the mythical period, confirms the view that he was not a 
historian of the first calibre. But this was perhaps not his chief inter- 
est. He also wrote a monograph On Sacrifae, from which only one 
fragment has survived, and, more importantly, a major work On 
Proverbs. The popularity of this study, proven by the fact that it was 
cited sixteen times, suggests that this was Demon’s forte. The Greek 
text of Demon’s fragments can be found in FGrHist 3b, no. 327. Still 
the best commentary on this author is by Felixjacoby (Text: 201—19; 
Notes: 168—71). See also Harding (1994: 31—2). 


Douris of Samos 

Douris of Samos is an interesting and controversial figure. He lived 
from about 330 to approximately 260, i.e. he was a little younger 
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than Philokhoros. He was possibly born in Sicily, when the Samians 
were in exile, following Timotheos’ capture of their island for 
Athens in 366/5. His father, named Kaios, was a victor at box- 
ing in the Olympic Games some time during the period of exile 
(336/5-322/1 bc). After the return Kaios became tyrant of Samos, 
a position which Douris inherited later in his life, not long after 300 
bc. Before that, perhaps between 307/6 and 301/0, Douris and his 
br other Lynkeus had been at Athens, studying at the Lyceum under 
Theophrastos. After the battle of Corrupedium in 281 Samos fell 
under the control of Ptolemy II and Douris probably lost his posi¬ 
tion in Samian politics. Perhaps it was after that that he turned to 
writing. For the above details see Kebric (1977: 2-9). In the manner 
of the Hellenistic scholar he wrote on a variety of subjects, for ex- 
ample monographs On Tragedy, OnEuripides, OnSophocles, OnHomeric 
Problems, On Engraving, On Contests, and On Customs. But his most im- 
portant works were a Chronicle of Samos, abiography of Agathokles of 
Syracuse and a Macedonian History. This last work was twenty-three 
books long and was his most famous product. As a historian he had 
a reputation for introducing tragic techniques to the writing of his¬ 
tory; that is, the embellishment of the facts to incite the emotions. 
His originality and significance in this respect are in question. See 
especially Walbank (1960: 216-34) and Fornara (1983: i24Íf.). The 
fragments of his works can be found in FGrHist 2a, no. 76. 


Hermippos 

This third-century Alexandrian scholar (originally from Smyrna) is 
of fundamental importance to the biographical tradition. He was 
known in antiquity as a follower of Kallimakhos and as a Peripatetic 
(Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai 2.58f; 5.213^ i5.6g6d; Wehrli (1974): 11, 
fr. 1; Bollansée (1999 b): T5). This is exemplified by his rather para- 
doxical concem for chronological and factual accuracy (for which 
he was careful to cite his sources), combined with his fondness for 
anecdote and gossip; the first was likely based upon Kallimakhos’ 
Pinakes, the second followed the style of the Peripatos (Cooper 
(1992): 202—11). He wrote many biographies of Greek literary 
and philosophical stars, like Pythagoras, Aristotle, Isokrates, and 
Demosthenes, and of schools (i.e. On the Students of Isokrates). In the 
field of biography he was highly respected in antiquity and became 
a source for later scholars, like Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Dio- 
genes Laertios, Pliny, and Plutarch. Nowadays, however, he is con- 
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sidered a scandalmonger, of questionable reliability. On this basis, 
he is often identified as the source of otherwise unattributed infor- 
mation, especially if it is of a sensational character. This is probably 
rather unfair. For the fragments of Hermippos (with commentary) 
see Wehrli (1974 ):passim. He is evaluated as ‘Less conscientious (sc. 
than Kallimakhos), even sensational’ by Pfeiffer (1968:129). A more 
positive assessment can be found in Cooper (1992: 202 ff.). There is 
now an excellent new study byjan Bollansée (1999), who has also 
re-edited the fragments with Commentary as FGrHist 1026. 


Kallimakhos 

It is clearly impossible to describe this important scholar poet in 
the brief compass allowed for these introductory notes. A succinct 
appraisal will have to suffice. Bom in Cyrene of a good family, he 
moved to Alexandria and worked there under the favour of Ptolemy 
II and Ptolemy III, i.e. for most of the third century. As a Creative 
artist he propounded strong opinions about the writing of poetry 
that had great influence over later generations of poets, both Greek 
and Roman. In particular, he was averse to large works (‘a big book 
is a big nuisance’ fr. 465) and believed in erudite inspiration (‘none 
of my poems is unresearched’ fr. 612). His wit was sharp. Unfortu- 
nately, of his huge output (reputed to be 800 books) little has sur- 
vived. We have six of his Hymns, updated versions modelled upon 
the Homeric Hymns; fragments ofthe Afto(‘Sources’), poems that 
set out to explain the origins (often mythical) of cities, festivais, or 
cults, and pieces of his lambi and Hekale. All these exhibit the same 
qualities of succinct wit and learning. And, indeed, despite his Crea¬ 
tive works, for one of which he is cited by Didymos, it is his scholar- 
ship and learning that has left the strongest legacy. 

As a scholar Kallimakhos was as broad in his interests as any 
other Hellenistic intellectual, writing on topics that ranged from 
‘nymphs’ to nomoi (customs), i.e. from myth to anthropology, with 
literature taken in along the way. But, there is no doubt that his most 
important contribution to the history of scholarship (and therefore 
of this study) was his catalogue ofthe contents ofthe library at Alex¬ 
andria. His Pinakes , ‘Tables of all those who were eminent in any 
kind of literature and of their writings in 120 books’ (the Souda, s.v. 
Kallimakhos; Pfeiffer (1968): 128), was a catalogue of all texts in the 
library arranged by genre. To each author was attached a brief 
biography and a list of works that were accepted as authentic. The 
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influence of this catalogue on the scholarly tradition, particularly 
the genre of biography, is inestimable (see Pfeiffer (1968): 128-34; 
Cooper (1992): passim, esp. 202ff.). See under Hermippos. 


Kallisthenes 

Kallisthenes of Olynthos was a nephew and student of Aristotle. 
Though reputed later in life as both a rhetorician and a philosopher 
(see Plutarch, Alexander 52-5; Arrian, Anabasis 4.10-14), his known 
publications are almost all historical. He worked on chronology 
and helped Aristotle in organizing the victor list for the Pythian 
Games at Delphi. They were both honoured for this in a partially 
preserved inscription (SIG 3 275; Harding (1985): no. 104). He wrote 
a study of the Third Sacred War (356-346 bc) and a Hellenika in ten 
books, covering the period 386-356 bc. In 334 bc he joined Alex- 
ander’s expedition as its self-proclaimed historian, ‘not for the sake 
of his own fame, but to make AlexanderY (Arrian, Anabasis 4.10). 
The result was his Deeds of Alexander. This work seems to have been 
frankly flattering to the king and to have cast him in the mould of a 
Homeric hero. It may well have been designed as propaganda for 
the Greeks back home. In 327 he fell out of favour with Alexander 
by opposing the institution of proskynesis, was subsequently found 
guilty of involvement in a conspiracy to assassinate Alexander (the 
so-called Conspiracy of the Pages; Arrian, Anabasis 4.13-14; Plut¬ 
arch, Alexander 55) and put to death. At some time he also composed 
the Enhmion to Hermias of Atarneus that is quoted by Didymos. His 
fragments are collected in FGrHist 2b, no. 124. Auseful introduction 
to his work can be found in Pearson (1960): 22-49. 


Marsyas the Macedonian 

There are two Macedonian historians named Marsyas known to us. 
One was from Pella, the other from Philippi. Their fragments are 
collected together by Jacoby in FGrHist 2b, nos. 135/6. It is almost 
certain, however, that the Marsyas referred to here is the one from 
Pella (Heckel (1980): 454—8). If so, we know a little about him. On 
the basis of the Souda (s.v. Marsyas) it can be established that he was 
the son of a man called Periander, was half-brother of Antigonos 
the One-eyed, that he was raised together with Alexander the Great 
and, consequently, was born about 356 bc. Diodoros (20.50.4) iden- 
tifies him as commander of part of the Antigonid fleet at the battle of 
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Salamis in 306 bc. It follows that he was still alive at this point, and 
a date after 294 bc has been suggested for his death (see on all this 
Heckel (1980): 444—8). So, he was from the Macedonian elite, and 
well positioned to know details about court life and politics. Accord- 
ing to the Souda , ‘He wrote a History ojMacedonian Affairs ( Makedonika) 
in ten books, beginning from the first kings up to the time of Alex- 
ander’s setting out into Syria, after the foundation of Alexandria’ 
(i.e. 331 bc). The most recent study of his fragments suggests that he 
was a serious historian of political and military affairs, who concen- 
trated his efforts (at least books three through eight) largely upon 
the life and times of Philip II of Macedon, a period with which he 
was intimately familiar (Heckel (1980): 444-62). 

Philemon 

Philemon was a writer of New Comedies. Born either in Syracuse in 
Sicily (Souda s.v. Philemon) or in Soli in Cilicia (Strabo 14.5.8 C671) 
in the early 360S, he moved to Athens and became a citizen there 
before 307/6 (IG 11 2 3073, where he is referred to as son of Damon, 
of the deme Diomeia). He lived about a hundred years and died 
at the time of the Chremonidean War (Aelian, fr. 11), on which 
see Habicht (1999: 142-9) and under Philokhoros below. During 
his long life he produced ninety-seven plays, the names of many 
of which are known. He was very popular in his own day, compet- 
ing successfully against the likes of Menander on several occasions. 
None of his works has, however, survived and fewer than 200 frag¬ 
ments of his huge output remain. These can now be found in PCG 
vii. 221-317. 


Philokhoros 

Philokhoros, son of Kyknos, was an Athenian of many talents. His 
birth date is unrecorded, but was probably close to 340 bc. We know 
more about his death. According to the Souda (s.v. Philokhoros) he 
was arrested and put to death on the orders of Antigonos (Gonatas) 
for having been a supporter of Ptolemy (Philadelphos). The occa- 
sion must have been the Chremonidean War (268/7-262/1), the 
last war in which Athens fought for the freedom of the Greeks (IG 
ii 2 687). So, Philokhoros was a patriot and a nationalist. He was 
also a prophet and a diviner, in other words an expert in religious 
affairs. But he is best known as a scholar and historian. His interests 
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ranged over a wide field of subjects, including local history, cult, 
chronography, and literature. His most famous work was his Atthis, 
which was seventeen books long. His Atthis was the last and most 
respected in the genre. It was quoted frequently by later sources, 
not least by Didymos, who used it as one of his two main historical 
authorities. We have possibly 170 fragments of this work. They can 
be consulted in FGrHist 3b, no. 328. Jacoby discusses the fragments 
in detail in Textlpp. 220-595) and Notes (pp. 171-486). 


Theokritos of Khios 

Theokritos of Khios was a student of Metrodoros, who was himself a 
student of Isokrates (the Souda, s.v. Theokritos). He was a contempo- 
rary and political opponent ofTheopompos (Strabo 14.1.35 C645), 
who wrote disparagingly of him to Alexander the Great (.FGrHist 
115 F252). But, in the dealing out of abuse, Theokritos was no slug- 
gard. Besides the attack on Aristotle contained in this papyrus, he 
assaulted Anaximenes (on whom see above) for being dressed in an 
uncultured way (Hermippos in Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai 1.21c), a 
metaphor for ‘having an uneducated style of oratory’, and said of 
his speech that ‘the words come out in a torrent, but contain only 
a trickle of thought’ (Stobaeus, Florilegium 36.20). He also earned 
the hostility of Alexander, when he referred to the king’s institu- 
tion of a poli tax to pay for ceremonial crimson robes as a ‘crimson 
death’ (Plutarch, On the Education of Children 11b). Eventually, how- 
ever, his mouth led to his demise, when he referred to Antigonos 
the One-eyed as a Cyclops (Plutarch, On the Education of Children nc; 
Macrobius, Satumalia 7.3.12). 


Theopompos 

Tradition (notably the Souda, s.v. Theopompos and Photios, Biblio- 
theka 176 p. 120b. 19) knew Theopompos as ayounger contemporary 
of Ephoros. He was probably born about 380 bc. Both were believed 
to have been students of Isokrates, the Athenian rhetorician, though 
they were very different in character. Ephoros needed the goad, 
Theopompos the rein. Theopompos was involved in the politics 
of his home State, Khios. At least, according to Photios, he and his 
father were exiled from Khios for showing pro-Spartan sympathies. 
Photios also records that none other than Alexander the Great per- 
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sonally secured Theopompos’ return by a letter. This event, if true, 
would belong to the period 334/3-332 (Harding (1985), no. 107). 
After Alexander’s death Theopompos is said to have fled to Egypt, 
where Ptolemy was only narrowly persuaded from putting him to 
death. Amongst his works were two historical monographs, the Hel- 
knika (Greek Affairs) in twelve books that continued Thucydides’ 
history down to the battle of Knidos (394 bc) and the Philippika, 
a giant study of Philip II of Macedon in fifty-eight books that di- 
gressed far and wide from its professed topic. Of the former we have 
very few fragments, of the latter over 200. The Greek text of these 
fragments can be found in FGrHist 2b, no. 115. They have been 
translated by Shrimpton (1991:196-274). 

Theopompos was also known as an orator, and a reading of 
his fragments reveals that he did not know where to draw the line 
between rhetoric and history. All too often his evaluation of indi¬ 
viduais (almost always negative) is based upon rhetorical simplifica- 
tions of moral prejudices. So, for example, his unusually favourable 
evaluation of Lysander (F20) praises him for his ‘temperance and 
control over pleasures. At any rate, though he became master of 
almost all Greece, it will be clear that in none of the cities did he 
give himself over to sexual pleasures or indulge inappropriately in 
drinking and carousing.’ By contrast, his condemnation of Philip (‘a 
man the likes of whom Europe has not produced before this’ T19) 
contains all the graphic descriptions of moral depravity one finds in 
the Philippics of Demosthenes. The impression one gains from the 
chance-preserved fragments of his works is fully corroborated by 
the judgement of Polybios (8.9.1-10.1). In short, Theopompos was 
one of those historians who could write neither without bias (sim 
studio) nor emotion (sineira). See further Lane Fox (1986) and Flower 
(i994)- 


Timokles 

The Sonda, s.v. Timokles, identifies two writers of comedies of the 
same name, both Athenian, and assigns different plays to each. It 
is more likely that they are one and the same, as they are treated in 
PCGv ii 754—81, where the forty-two fragments of his works can be 
consulted. He was a fourth-century poet, who lived at least until the 
time of Demetrios of Phaleron’s govemance of Athens, as is shown 
by the reference to the gynaikonomoi in fr. 34. He was victorious at 
the Lenaia atleast once (IGif 2325.158). His style is characteristic of 
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the earlier period of New Comedy (often called Middle Comedy), 
in which personal attack, like that familiar from Old Comedy, can 
still be found. 


Timosthenes 

Timosthenes of Rhodes is a rather neglected representative of 
Hellenistic scholarship. One will find no mention of him in Pfeiffer’s 
study, nor in the most recent book about Hellenistic Rhodes 
(Berthold (1984)), and yet he is important to both. In fact, one is 
hard put to find any reference to him, and the best analysis of his sig- 
nificance remains the article by Gisinger in RE 6A: 2, col.1310-22. 
This may partly be explained by the fact that little is known about 
him, except that he was the commander of the fleet of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphos (see e.g. Strabo 9.3.10. C421; Pliny, NH 6.183). But 
this detail alone marks him out as a person of significance in third- 
century history, and demonstrates the primacy of Rhodians in 
naval affairs at this time. More important, however, was his contri- 
bution to the study of geography. His work On Harbours in ten books 
was a main source for Eratosthenes’ Geography, and through him for 
Pliny and Strabo. Starting from Egypt, his description moved anti- 
clockwise up the coast of Asia to the Pontos and thence to Thrace. 
That Greece was treated in the fifth book is shown from this frag- 
ment in Didymos; another fragment from book six (scholion to 
Aiskhylos’ Persians 303) is on Salamis and suggests that Timosthenes 
worked down the coast from north to south. He also covered north 
África. Overall, his study appears to reflect his experience and con- 
centrates mainly on the eastern Mediterranean. He probably made 
Rhodes the central point of his compass, which was based upon 
twelve wind positions (Dilke (1985): 31) and it may be as a result of 
his influence that Alexandrian scholars carne to use the parallel of 
latitude that passed through Rhodes as the zero meridian and the 
basic grid reference in nautical and geographic studies (Schneider 

(*967^9): i- 398 ). 

Others 

In addition to these named sources Didymos frequently refers to 
less clearly defined authors by such titles as ENIOI (‘some people’), 
or TINES (‘certain persons’), or quite simply, ‘there are those who 
say’. These individuais (the plurais are merely rhetorical generali- 
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zation) are surely other scholars, either predecessors or contempo- 
raries. He refers to them for opinions only; he never cites them as 
the source of a quotation. Furthermore, their opinions are intro- 
duced either to be refuted or dismissed. Through these citations we 
acquire some idea of what issues had been addressed by Didymos’ 
predecessors and what had not. 

It is worth noting, in conclusion, a source that Didymos does 
not mention, namely the Koival ioropíai used by his contemporary 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos as one of his sources for the dates of 
Demosthenes and Aristotle in his LettertoAmmams (AdAmmaeum 1.3). 
This (or these) work(s) was (were) said by Dionysios to have been 
put together by men who had written the lives of Demosthenes and 
Aristotle. It (they) is (are) often ascribed to Hermippos (for want of 
a better candidate). A recent study of Dionysios’ dates (Lane Fox 
(1997): 167-203) reveals several discrepancies between Dionysios 
and Didymos and makes it all but certain that Didymos did not use 
this source. 


7 . DIDYMOS THE S C HO LAR 

The number and variety of sources Didymos used in his attempt 
to explicate the text of Demosthenes is most impressive, especially 
in the space of somewhat less than twelve columns of readable 
material. Even more impressive is the substantial size of many of 
these verbatim quotations. As I indicated above (Introduction under 
Sources), scholars have not failed to acknowledge this. From the first 
editors onward it has been standard to celebrate with some excite- 
ment the fact that Didymos has preserved for us so many fragments 
from works that were otherwise lost. One might have expected that 
this excitement would have translated into a more positive evalua- 
tion of Didymos as a scholar. Surprisingly, it has not. The opinion 
that is held of him today, with few exceptions (i.e. Osborne: passim ; 
Sealey (1993): 228; Gibson: 54—69), is much the same as the one that 
existed before the discovery of the papyrus (see Introduction under 
Didymos). So, it remains common to diminish Didymos’ scholarly 
contribution, by maintaining that he did not consult his sources at 
first hand, but through the works of intermediaries, who had done 
all the legwork for him . He was, it is often stated, only a compiler 
of other people’s efforts (e.g. D-S 1 xxxii—xliii; Pfeiffer (1968): 276; 
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West (1970): 296; Smith (1995): 76). Even in that function he is also 
deemed a failure, who misinterpreted or misunderstood what he 
read in his sources, and sadly lacked in criticai judgement (West 
(1970): 288-96; Harris (1989): 36-44; Yunis (1997): 1049-55). 

The quality of Didymos’ criticai abilities can best be examined 
in the course of an analysis of his text. This issue will, consequent- 
ly, be addressed in the Commentary, where it will be a matter of 
primary concem. It should, however, be pointed out right away 
that it is unfair to apply standards of modern scholarship to this 
work, as one suspects has often been the case, not least with West. 
In this instance, Didymos should be compared with his own kind; 
that is, scholars who wrote explications of prose works of histórical 
significance in antiquity. But that comparison is not possible, since 
no other work exactly like this has survived. The Didymos papyrus 
is rightly celebrated because it stands virtually alone. The surviving 
commentaries that we have are almost exclusively on poetic texts 
and much later (e.g. Servius’ commentary on Vergifs Aeneid of the 
fourth century after Christ and Eustathios’ on the Iliad and Odyssey 
in the twelfth), and it should be obvious that analysis of poetic texts, 
which was the main focus of ancient scholarship from the Alexan- 
drian period onward, is a quite different business. Nevertheless, our 
text does not compare unfavourably in most respects with these, 
and in the matter of documentation of references is superior (see 
Osborne: 14-16). 

As far as scholarly works that involved historical criticism are 
concerned, it is the opinion of one eminent scholar that, in com¬ 
parison with what else we have, Didymos’ analysis ‘shines like gold’ 
(Turner (1968): 120). His comparison is with papyri that contain 
commentaries on Thucydides (e.g. P. Oxy. 853). But some remains 
of commentaries on Demosthenes have survived. All of these have 
recently been discussed by Craig Gibson in an excellent study, in 
which he provides text, translation, and commentary (Gibson: 157— 
99). Even in their case Didymos fares well. For example, we have a 
very small part of a commentary on Demosthenes’ speech Against 
Androtím (22.13—21), often referred to as the Strasbourg Papyrus (it 
is no. 84 in the collection there), or, in the more fanciful style of 
the first editor (Keil (1902): passini), the Anonymus Argentinensis. It is a 
mere fragment of papyrus from the first century after Christ, con- 
taining the right-hand portion of some twenty-six lines of writing, 
and probably less than half the original width at that. But in that 
space as many as eight passages are commented upon. The text 
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is quite controversial. See Gibson: 178, who, however, follows the 
very problematic reconstruction of Wade-Gery and Meritt (1957: 
164). For a variety of different restorations (translated) see Fornara 
(1982), no. 94. 

It is a very different sort of work from Didymos’. In the first place 
it has eliminated the lemmata or, rather, incorporated them into the 
comment in paraphrase. Next, the comments are all introduced 
by the word hoti (‘that’ or ‘because’), much as they are in marginal 
scholia to our manuscripts. This may be an abbreviation for the 
formula ‘the sign is placed because’, which is usually associated with 
a mark in the margin of the text next to the word or words being 
commented upon (Turner (1968): 114-15) or indicate a paraphrased 
lemma with a meaning something like ‘(where Demosthenes says) 
that . . (Gibson: 176). To give an example, the comment on the 
passage, ‘You know that recently you sent help to the Euboeans 
within three days’ (Dem. 22.14) runs as follows: ‘(The sign is placed) 
because/ (where Demosthenes says) that: in three days they sent 
help [to the Euboeans]: the Athenians [came to their support] as 
they were being attacked in war, [and with this help they gained the 
victory] over the The[b]ans [and] with a túrzmz freely contributedby 
the orator.’ 

As can be seen, the explication is brief and basic, so compressed 
it is almost garbled, and includes no references to other sources 
nor any quotations. On the other hand, the author of this text has 
selected for comment as many passages from a small portion of a 
speech as Didymos did for a whole speech. This particular format is 
unique (Turner (1968): 115) and obviously better suited to marginal 
scholia than a commentary on a separate text. Current opinion 
holds that it is, in fact, an example of the way a commentary was re- 
duced through excerption by the authors of lexika (see now Gibson: 
13-20). Nevertheless, it may be more like the average ancient hypom- 
nrnia than we think, and this fact may help to explain why Didymos 
decided to title his study as though it were a syngramma. 

Quite different is the mutilated fragment of a commentary on 
Demosthenes Againsi Aristokrates (speech 23). This papyrus (P. Berol. 
5008) was first published by F. Blass in Hermes 17 (1882). Blass dates 
it to the fourth or fifth century after Christ. It was certainly com- 
posed after Didymos, because at one point it cites him as a source. 
It is from a work that arranged its entries alphabetically, like the 
lexikon of Harpokration. The extant portion contains the entries for 
MIA TOKY 0 HS, MOPAN, O A OS, O KA TQOENNOMOS, and 
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OTI ©EMIETOKAHE QETPAKIE&H. The commentary on 
each entry is quite detailed, about twenty lines, much longer than 
in the papyrus discussed above, somewhat longer than the average 
article in Harpokration, but less fulsome than most of Didymos’ 
explications. The notes do contain references to other sources and 
provide some direct quotations from them. Many of the sources used 
are similar to those cited by Didymos, i.e. Anaximenes, Aristotle, 
Philokhoros, and Theopompos, and the additional ones, Xeno- 
phon and Ephoros, were surely known to him. These similarities, 
and the fact that Didymos is the only scholar referred to, suggests 
that this work is derived from his (Hubbell (1957): 191). This view is 
reinforced by the fact that the information provided in the papyrus 
on the second, third, and fourth of the entries is found in identical 
but abbreviated form in Harpokration, who also used Didymos. 
The derivation appears to be more direct than is the case with the 
earlier (that is, if Blass’s date for the papyrus is correct) borrowings 
of Harpokration (2nd century after Christ) and suggests a common 
source, rather than direct borrowing one from the other (Gibson 
(i997): 375-8 i). 

There are a few other fragments of commentaries on Demos- 
thenes’ Aristokrates and Meidias, the most important of which is P. 
Rain. inv. 7 (part of a lexikon to Demosthenes 21), for which see Gib¬ 
son: 190-9. Òthers are rhetorical in emphasis and belong to a differ- 
ent scholarly tradition (see Hubbell (1957): 181-93; Lossau (1964): 
ii 1-23,129-40). They are not interested in historical issues and do 
not cite any of the sources used in our papyrus. A not unreasonable 
conclusion of this review of the material available for comparison 
with Didymos’ On Demosthenes would be that Didymos was respon- 
sible for the introduction of detailed citations from original sources, 
includingverbatim quotations, into the exegesis of the text of Demos¬ 
thenes. Unfortunately, this has not been the prevalent opinion. In 
fact, from Diels and Schubart onward there has been a strong body 
of scholarly opinion that holds that Didymos derived his material, 
quotations and all, from some intermediary sources. The argu- 
ments in favour of this view are threefold: 1. Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos (, AdAmmaeum 1.11) and Didymos (col. 1.67b and col. 11.37b) 
use the same passages ob the Atthis of Philokhoros; since they had 
no contact with each other, they must have used a common source 
(D-S 1 , p. xxxiv). 2. At another point (col. 11.7—14) Didymos cites the 
opinion of ‘some people’ to the effect that speech 11 ( The Reply to 
Philip's Letter) had been written by Anaximenes of Lampsakos and 
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had been inserted almost verbatim in the seventh book of his Philip- 
pika\ Didymos does not express an opinion on this one way or the 
other, and yet surely if he had done his own research he should ha ve 
confirmed or denied this assertion (D-S 1 , pp. xxxiv-xxxv). 3. In the 
long excursus on Hermias of Atarneus Didymos cites the earlier 
scholar, Hermippos of Smyma (col. 6.51-3); this biographer is the 
most likely person to have collected together all these quotations on 
Hermias and must, therefore, have been Didymos’ ultimate source, 
though via the intermediation of some one (or others) else, i.e. the 
unnamed scholars he often refers to (D-S 1 , pp. xxxvi-xliii; Wormell 

The first argument is not well founded and prompted an early 
reaction from Foucart (1909: 43-4). It was definitively rejected by 
Felixjacoby (Text : 329-31). Dionysios andDidymos cite the passages 
from Philokhoros in different form, one omitting one section and 
including another, the other likewise. This is because each had a dif¬ 
ferent purpose in view, Dionysios to show that Demosthenes com- 
posed his speeches without the aid of Aristotle’s Rhetorike, Didymos 
to explicate certain points of historical interest as they occurred. 
Indeed, the fact that each adapted his quotation from Philokhoros 
to his needs is clear evidence that each consulted Philokhoros inde- 
pendently, rather than through a common source. 

At first sight the second argument appears more impressive, 
until one realizes that it may be based upon a misunderstanding 
of Didymos’ scholarly method. Lossau was the first to point this 
out (1964: 108), and he has been followed by Osborne: 20-2. The 
passage is a difficult one that is corrupt at several points, but the 
outline of the argument is clear enough. Didymos began his treat- 
ment of this speech in column 10 by discussing the questions of its 
date and the circumstances that motivated it. He concluded that 
section with a summary statement (col. 11.5-7). Then he proceeded 
to the issue of authenticity, about which there was some disagree- 
ment. He began by expressing his own suggestion (at least that is the 
most natural way to interpret the potential optative used imperson- 
ally, i.e. ‘one would not be off target. . .’,pace Lossau (1964): 93—5; 
see Osborne: 31—3, 43—4 and Gibson: 30—5) that the speech was a 
pastiche of passages from earlier Demosthenic speeches. Whether 
Demosthenes was responsible or not he does not State explicitly, but 
the tone of the preceding discussion of the date and circumstances 
leaves the impression that Didymos thought he was. 

After that he mentions two other opinions about the authenticity, 
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but without comment. The first (‘there are those who say’) was that 
the author of the speech was Anaximenes and that it could be found 
almost verbatim in the seventh book of his Philippika-, the second 
was the view of‘some people’ that the vocabulary was not Demos- 
thenic, and so, presumably, that the speech was not authentic for 
that reason. We may feel disappointed that Didymos did not elabor- 
ate upon these theories, but we have to accept that it was a common 
practice of ancient scholars to refer to divergent opinions in this 
obliqúe way, just to show that they knew they existed (see the good 
discussion in Gibson: 30-5). The scholia exemplify this feature at 
every point, but it may be more useful to cite a more accessible 
work like the Constitution of theAthenians by Aristotle. Like Didymos, 
the author of this study frequently refers to the conflicting views of 
‘some people’, ‘certain people’, or ‘others’. Sometimes he disagrees, 
as, for example, in 9.2: ‘some people think that he (Solon) made the 
laws unclear on purpose ... This is not likely... ’. But at other points 
he leaves the discrepancy unresolved, as, for example, in 14.4, where 
he reports about Phye, the girl who was dressed up as Ãthena to 
escort Peisistratos into Athens, that Herodotos said she came from 
the deme Paiania, but ‘some people’ said she was from Kollytos. 

There is no reason to assume that this author had not person- 
ally consulted the works he was referring to, nor need we do so in 
Didymos’ case. It was not relevant to his argument to refute these 
other views. In fact, in this case we can see Didymos’ method quite 
clearly. Having put forward his own opinion on the question of 
authenticity, he dismissed two contrary theories, only to pass on 
to a discussion of the etymology of the word orrodein, though not 
in an attempt to demonstrate whether the word was Demosthenic 
or not. Lossau has well shown (1964: 99-106) that there were two 
etymologies put forward by scholars in Alexandria for this word 
and that the one advanced here was the one used by Didymos in his 
lexikon of Comic Terms; it is, in fact, specifically attributed to him in 
a scholion to Aristophanes’ Frogs, line 223. So, we find the learned 
scholar rushing over questions of interest to us in order to show off 
his own etymological knowledge, even though he cannot apply it 
to the issue at hand. We may not be very impressed with his judge- 
ment, but on the matter at stake in this discussion, namely whether 
Didymos did his own research or derived his material from an inter- 
mediary source, the answer is clear. His approach is so idiosyncratic 
that it must be his own (see on this now Gibson: 30—5). 

The results of the investigation of Didymos’ relationship to his 
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sources so far makes it somewhat redundant to address the third 
question, which author or authors served as his intermediary (-ies). 
But some additional points are worth making on this issue. The idea 
that the Hellenistic biographer Hermippos of Smyma was the ulti- 
mate source of the passages cited by Didymos, hltered through the 
commentaries of the unnamed scholars, was first advanced by Diels 
and Schubart, expanded by Wormell, and is in part subscribed to 
by Lossau who, while he rejects Hermippos (1964:107-9), still holds 
that Didymos was compiling the works of previous generations of 
Alexandrian scholars, who he believes had commented extensive- 
ly on Demosthenes’ speeches (1964: 68-95). Fundamental to this 
whole line of reasoning is the basic prejudice that Didymos was not 
an original scholar, but derived his opinions and arguments from 
others (cf. Smith (1995): 76). 

I shall begin with Hermippos. The view that Hermippos was 
Didymos’ main source derived from the fact that he was cited, along 
with a number of other authors, in the long excursus on Hermias 
of Atarneus. In column 6, lines 51-3, Didymos cites book two of 
Hermippos’ On Aristotle for the view that Hermias died in prison. 
The nature of the citation should have been enough to deter any- 
one from concluding that Hermippos was Didymos’ source for the 
whole excursus on Hermias. The precise reference to author, work, 
and book is one of the outstanding characteristics of this papyrus, 
but, more importantly, it puts the reference to Hermippos on a par 
with all the other authors cited in this section. To be sure, Hermip¬ 
pos is known to have written biographies of the philosophers, but 
there is no evidence that Hermias was one of them, and for an ex¬ 
cursus this long on Hermias to have been contained in a biography 
on Aristotle is most unlikely. The fact is that we know very little 
about the methods of this biographer and this makes him a conven- 
ient scapegoat for theories of this kind. More specifically, asjacoby 
has pointed out ( Text , 329), there is no evidence that Hermippos 
ever introduced long verbatim quotations from his sources, nor 
that he was in the habit of citing his sources by chapter and verse. 
One thing we can say, however, is that, as a biographer, his aims 
and method must have been quite different from those of a person 
writing an explication of the text of the speeches of Demosthenes 
(or anyone else for that matter). In sum, the only fair conclusion to 
arrive at is that Hermippos was consulted by Didymos for the spe- 
cific piece of information attributed to him and nothingmore. This 
is also the conclusion reached by other recent studies by Osborne 
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(17-45), Milns (1994: 80-1), Yunis (1997: 1052), and Gibson (107). 
Somewhat different is the seemingly illogical position of Bollansée 
(2001: 83-97) that Didymos took the summary review of Hermias’ 
death (col. 6.50-9) entirely from Hermippos, but used a different 
source for the rest of the Hermias episode (or maybe even was him- 
self responsible for it). 

The same argument holds good against the anonymous Alexan- 
drian scholars, who had supposedly composed such detailed com- 
mentaries on the speeches of Demosthenes that there was nothing 
left for Didymos to do but compile and compress their studies and 
transmit them to subsequent generations. There is no doubt that 
some sort of scholarship on Demosthenes existed before Didymos. 
His obliqúe references to its authors shows this. But that it was com¬ 
plete and left nothingto be added cannot be shown (Douglas (1966): 
191). Again, there is no evidence whatsoever that that scholarship 
was the source of the long verbatim citations from earlier authors 
that are such a important feature of this papyrus. In fact, it will 
become apparent throughout the commentary on this text that 
Didymos’ verbatim quotations are not associated with his refer¬ 
ences to the opinions of others, but always in support of his own 
(however idiosyncratic) views. This only confirms the conclusion 
that Didymos did his own research and collected his own quota¬ 
tions for his own purposes (Jacoby, Text: 329; Sealey (1993): 228; 
Osborne: 18-35). 

Ironically, this conclusion was staring Diels and Schubart in 
the face, if they had not allowed themselves to be led astray by the 
long-established prejudice regarding Didymos’ scholarship. Early 
in their Introduction (p. xiii) they pointed out that the presence of 
so many quotations from the local historians of Attika (the Atthidog- 
raphers) in the text of the papyrus removed any objections to accept- 
ingDidymos’ authorship ofthe commentary from which our scholia 
on Sophokles’ Oidipous at Kolonos were derived; they, too, show a 
keen interest in and acquaintance with the works of the Atthidog- 
raphers. Even though Didymos’ name was frequently mentioned in 
them, many scholars had been unprepared to accept that a scholar 
in the Aristarchan tradition was interested in factual and historical 
details. The papyrus proved them wrong. 

The obvious conclusion to draw from this was that Didymos’ use 
of these authors was a distinctive and original feature of his scholar¬ 
ship, but instead, as we know, Diels and Schubart went on to argue 
that he had derived all this information from an intermediary. It is 
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time to put that idea to rest and to accept that Didymos engaged in 
original scholarship. In fact, it is interesting to note that the other 
scholar known to have introduced substantial quotations from the 
Atthidographers in support of his arguments, especially when he 
was trying to establish a date, was Dionysios of Halikamassos, a 
contemporary of Didymos. The suggestion (Osborne: 47-8) that 
this was an original contribution of this generation of scholars is a 
felicitous one and refutes the view that they were merely compiling 
the works of their great predecessors, though one should note in 
passing a similar abundance of substantial quotations from source 
material (including the Atthidographer Philokhoros) in Philodemos ’ 
Acadêmica ( P. Herculanensis 1021 and 164) that was composed a genera¬ 
tion or two earlier. 


8. DIDYMOS AND THE TEXT OF DEMOSTHENES 

Quite apart from the places where Didymos discusses the question 
of the authenticity of a particular speech, which will be examined 
as appropriate in the commentary, the papyrus has relevance to the 
textual tradition ofDemosthenes in two specific ways. The first con- 
cerns the speech, which is number 12 in current editions of Demos- 
thenes: The Letter of Philip to the Athenians. This letter is found in only 
two of our main manuscripts, F and Y. The other two, A and S, do 
not have it. It obviously does not legitimately belong in the corpus of 
Demosthenes and so it is appropriate that Didymos does not write 
any notes on it. This does not necessarily mean, however, that a 
letter from Philip was not included in the text ofDemosthenes that 
Didymos consulted. For he clearly knew of the existence of the text 
of such a letter, since at column 10.24-30 he quotes its conclusion. 
It is also the case that he, like the scholar who compiled the text 
from which F and Y derived, considered that the letter he had was 
none other than the letter of Philip to which Demosthenes’ speech 
ii {To the Letter of Philip) was a reply. This is not the prevailing view 
of modem scholarship, however (see e.g. Sealey (1993): 239—40), 
which, while acceptingthe authenticity ofDem. 12 (Griffith (1979): 
714—16; Sealey (1993): 240), argues that the chronological references 
in it are prior to those in Dem. 11 by some weeks and that Dem. 11 is 
replying to some other letter of Philip that has not survived (Griffith 
(1979): 567; contra Bliquez (1969): 18; Osborne: 186). 
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The situation is further complicated by the fact that Didymos’ 
version of the conclusion of the letter, whilst in essence the same as 
in our extant text of Dem. 12, is quite different in some important 
respects of wording (these will be discussed in the commentary). 
Furthermore, in column 9.43 Didymos makes another reference 
to a letter of Philip, in the context of a discussion of the name Aris- 
tomedes. He claims that an Aristomedes of Pherai was complained 
about by Philip in his letter to the Athenians. No such reference 
exists in the text of our speech 12. So, it appears that Didymos had a 
different text of Philip’s letter available to him, but one that was too 
similar to have been a separate letter. Which of the two, if either, is 
to be preferred will be examined in the commentary. It is sufficient 
for this discussion of the textual tradition of the corpus of Demos- 
thenes to note that there existed in Didymos’ time a version of 
Philip’s letter that was quite different from the one that has survived 
in our manuscript tradition. 

Second, since Didymos quoted extensive sections from his text 
of Demosthenes, the Didymos papyrus might be expected to have 
made a contribution to the textual criticism of Demosthenes on the 
question ofthe relationship ofour main manuscripts (SFAY) to each 
other, in particular the contention over the superiority of S (Parisi- 
nus Graecus 2934). Unfortunately, although the papyrus shows a 
tendency to side with S (and, to a lesser extent, A), the text of the 
passages cited by Didymos shows no definitive preference in favour 
of any one manuscript tradition. In fact, this testimony is quite con- 
sistent with the impression given by the numerous other fragments 
of works of Demosthenes that have been found on papyrus, namely 
that the Alexandrian text (or texts) of Demosthenes did not bear any 
clear relationship to the stemma (confused as it is) of the Byzantine 
manuscripts. Specific places where Didymos’ text agrees with one 
manuscript or another will be noted in the commentary. Anyone 
who wishes to pursue this issue further should consult Hausmann 
([1921], 1978) and Pack (1965) for the papyrological material, and 
Irmer (1961, 1968, and 1972: passini) for the manuscript tradition. 
Cf. also Wankel (1976, i. 63—82), Lewis (1997: 230—51), and, for a 
brief summary, Sealey (1993: 222—3). 
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9. GONGLUSION 

P. Berol. 9780 is, in my opinion, a copy (most likely not a direct one) 
of an original work by Didymos that was entitled On Demosthenes. It 
was probably made by a student (under supervision) in an establish- 
ment in Hermoupolis in Egypt some time late in the second century 
after Christ. The excessive presence of errors of iotacism (an aural 
not a visual phenomenon) may indicate that he was taking dicta- 
tion, although these errors are more likely to have been embedded 
in his copy from previous editions, if the peculiar error he made at 
column i .9 is rightly interpreted as a visual one. The On Demosthenes 
represents all the comments that Didymos saw fit to make on the 
four speeches from Demosthenes that it covers and, at the same 
time, provides a glimpse at the work of his predecessors. As such, it 
gives us a valuable insight into the interests and working methods of 
a Hellenistic scholar. If these seem to us to be idiosyncratic and less 
than satisfactory, that may well be because we have different expec- 
tations and standards. It is unhelpful to judge Didymos’ by our own, 
and it closes our minds to the real lessons to be learned from this 
text. In any case, whilst his criticai judgement may not always be 
sound (in our opinion), he addressed issues that are still of concern 
today (e.g. dating and authenticity) and quotes (with appropriate 
reference) substantial passages from ancient sources, culled from 
his own reading and research, to support his arguments. This last 
feature may, in fact, be a hallmark of his scholarship. He attracted 
students, some of whom made a name for themselves later (e.g. 
Apion and Herakleides), and succeeding generations of scholars 
consulted his work with respect (Sealey (1993): 228; Gibson: 34-5). 
No doubt he was no better than other scholars in his tradition, but 
there is no reason to believe he was worse (Lewis (1997): 244-6). He 
made an important contribution to the ancient discussion on the 
orations of Demosthenes and to our understanding of it. 
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TEXT 

This text is provided as an aid to those who can read Greek, so that 
they can check the translation whenever they need. It is the product 
of personal examination of the papyrus in Berlin and consultation 
at home in Vancouver of excellent photographs produced by the 
staff at the Bode Museum. It has also benefitted from the careful 
work of the previous editors, Diels and Schubart and Pearson and 
Stephens. Serious students of the text will need to refer to their 
editions in disputed passages. Comparison will show that my text 
is closer to that of Diels-Schubart than to the version of Pearson- 
Stephens, many ofwhose readings I could not confirm. I have also 
been deliberately conservative with restorations, except in the case 
of passages for which we have parallel versions; for those I have 
printed a composite text. I have not provided an apparatus criticus, 
in the belief that such a thing would be meaningless to a Greekless 
reader. Anyway, it was often opaque even to me how to interpret 
some of the suggested supplements. Instead, I have discussed the 
more important elements of the apparatus in the Commentary in a 
manner that I hope will be helpful. 


EDITORIAL CONVENTIONS 

The editorial practices and symbols used by the scribe are discussed 
in the Introduction under The Papyrus. 


MODERN EDITORIAL SYMBOLS 

( ) indicate an explanatory addition to the text or letters 

left out by abbreviation in the original 
j j enclose letters or words that are no longer extant, 

but have been restored by modem scholars 
{ } indicate letters excised by modem editors 
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( ) indicate letters or words thought to have been omit- 

ted from the papyrus by accident 

L J indicate letters or words supplied from a parallel 

text 

.... indicate missing letters; each dot is intended to indi¬ 

cate one letter in places where the number of missing 
letters is almost certain 

[+14], \c. 18] indicates places where the number of missing letters 

can be calculated less precisely 

a, j8, y . . . indicates a letter whose Identification is not certain 
indicates the end of a line on the papyrus 
/ indicates the end of a line of verse 

(lacuna) indicates that a portion of the text is deemed to be 
missing 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PAPYRUS AS 
REPRESENTED IN THE TEXT 

«M 

y(ap) 

S(e) 

S(ta), S(os) 

e(m) 
x(ai) 

«(ara) 

IM(era) 
o(w ) 
ot(ov) 
n(apa) 

7r(epi) 
a(vv) 

TO(VÇ) 

4 S(o,v), A(o« 0 , v(a>v), p{cov), r( M p), fttov) 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


X v, t, x X(7]v),v(7]v),T(r]v)/ r(as), x(w) 

X’, v’, p’,T J X(r)ç), v(rjç), v(aç), p(aç), 

/ ÍotÍ(v) 

// daí{v) 

There are also some other abbreviations for whole words, which 
involve letters written superscript above letters, e.g. an upsilon over 
an omicron stands for ovtod, an upsilon over a nu equals vvv and 
a nu over an omicron is shorthand for -ovtos. For the other less 
common examples of this practice see D-S 1 (p. 3), D-S 2 (p. 2), and 
P-S(p.xx). 


EDITORIAL CONVENTIONS USED IN THE 
TRANSLATION 

These are the same as those used in the text with the following ex- 

ceptions: 

[.. .] is used to indicate all gaps in the text, without regard to 
the number of letters missing. Sometimes, where a reason- 
able restoration has been accepted, the restored words 
will be enclosed within square brackets, but part of a word 
will only be so indicated in the case of restored names, 
e.g. Philo[kho]ros 

(45) numerais enclosed in round brackets indicate every fifth 
line ofthe text 

italics italics have been used to indicate places where only part of a 

word (excludingnames) is extant on the papyrus, e.g. in this 
man’s archonship 

/ divides two altemative translations 




TEXT AND TRANSLATION 



[A IA YMOY 0IAinniKQN O-IB] 


COLUMN ONE 


Heading: Lost 

[ c.31 ]ayvo[.]eye[ . ] 

024 ]/x[....](7tl'K(at) [ ±12 ] 

[ c. 21 ]av[....]EperpiasTj[ .] 

[ C. 22 ]au[..] arpareías [ ±9 ] 

[ c.y ]re X [ ±11 ] 

! 034 ]?W a X^ a 

[ c.ij ]a)vros [ ±11 ]oiÀoyo[.] 

[ c. 10 0i]ÀÍttttov S(ia)[.]—“if(cu) irpLCÒrov p-(èv) r_,r)v eis 

(ITeÁoTTÓvvrjoov irpeofieíav éypaifia, ore rrpéúrov exeivos eis) 
JleXoTTÓvvrjjaov uhapeJYvero, ,_eLra rrjv L eí? Evfhoiav 
lT/mk’ Evfijouas rpirrer’, eira rrjv eis ’£2peJhv lc£j o8ov, 
lOVKérij TT^peofieLap, k(olI) rrjv eis éEpjérpiav, Jnei8rj KeJ 
iVOjS íTVpáwjOvs èv ravrais tolÍSj njijXeiji Kdaréjchrjrjoey. ” 

[. &t,Xo]xópo>i papTVpei' rrepí p(èv) y(àp) r-íjs Tjpòs 

[TJpeòv è£eX9]oyor)s jiorjdeias tt podeis ãpxovra Eiüo\_t]yé- 
[v7] (f>r)ol raiara- “ K(al ) a(vp)p,axíav Adrjvaiot tt pòs XclXkiS- 

eiS € 7701 - 

[rjaavro /c(cu)] rjXevdépioaav [’Q]p{e)íras p.(erà) XaXi<i 8 {é)a)v 
p,r)vòs 

[ 2Kipo<j>o]piâ)vos , Krjtjnaoc/xjüVTOS arparrjyov[yro\s, k(o.I) 0l- 
[ÀiortSJijç é rvpavvos èreXevrrjoe.” nepl 8(é) r(rjs) eis Epérpiav 
[rráXiv ó aújròç npodeis ãpxovra NiKÓpiaxóv cf>r]oiv ou(rcoç). 
“EttI tov- 

[rov oi i46]rjvatoi 8iéfir)oav eis Epérpiav, &üjkÍüjvos orparrj- 
\yo(vv)ros, /c(at)] Kará^ovros (-vros, pap. -vres, D-S, P-S) ròv 
8rjp.ov ÍTToXiópKo(vv) KXeirapxov, 

[os irpojrepov p-(ev) ãvriaraai(í)rrjs rjv TJXovrápxov k(c») S[i]e- 
[77oÀi]t€U€to 77 pòs avróv, èieeivov 8’ (é)KTreaóvros irvpáv- 
\yrjoe' r]óre 8 ’ èKiroXiopKrjaavres avròv Adrjvaioi rcòi 8rj- 
[p,a>i\ rrjv ttÓXiv áTré8a>Kav.” 








[DIDYMOS’ PHILIPPICS 912] 


COLUMN ONE 


Heading: Lost 

[.. .] tyrantbecame [...] | [. ..] | [...] of Eretria [...] | 

[.. .] campaigns [. ..] | (5) [...] | [. ..] matters related to alliance | 
[. . .] of [. . "]phon [. . .] | [• . .] of [Phijlip [...]. ‘And first the 
embassy to the Peloponnese was my proposal, at the time when 
that man (sc. Philip) was making his initial attempt to sneak into the 
Peloponnese, then (I proposed) the embassy to Euboea, (10) when 
he was laying hold of Euboea, next (I proposed) the expedition —no 
longer an embassy—to Oreus and the one to Eretria, after that man 
had established tyrants in those cities.’ [... in Philo]khoros testifies. 
For regarding the aid [that went out] to [Oreus], after the head¬ 
ing ‘the archon (was) Sos[i]ge[nes]’, (15) [he says] this : ‘And (the) 
Athenians made an alliance with (the) Khalkidians and in conjunc- 
tion with (the) Khalkidians liberated the [OJreitans in the month 
of [Skirophojrion; Kephisophon was the general; and Phi[listid]es 
the tyrant died.’ And regarding the (aid that went out) to Eretria 
[again] thesameman (i.e. Philokhoros) says as follows, after the head¬ 
ing ‘the archon (was) Nikomakhos’: ‘In this man’s (20) archonship [the 
Ath]enians went across (to Euboea) against Eretria with Phokion as 
their general and, with the intention of restoring the People, began 
to besiege Kleitarkhos, (a man) [who] previomly was a factional rival 
of Ploutarkhos and used to conductpolitics in opposition to him, but 
(who) became tyrant after that man (i.e. Ploutarkhos) had been 
expelled. On this occasion the Athenians, after overcoming him 
(i.e. Kleitarkhos) by siege, (25) restored the city to the Peopled 



TRANSLATION 


/ 

“ L K(aí) anoVjSaía vop,íÇ(a>v), o> (ãv 8 pes) Ad(rjvaíoi), irepl wv 
fi L OjVÀ L €jV€o 9 e, k(o. i) àvay- 
lKüm rrjij noXet, Treipáaopuu Tr(epí) ain(â)p) elnehv <x_i 
po/m'Çoj o(vp,)<f>é- 

LjoetVj.” [rouç K]atp[ou]ç tov Xóyov rá-y av r[tç o]yy[í 8 oi .] 

[ +14 ãp]xovTdNu<óp,ax[ov ±12 ] 30 

[ ±15 M.Vtt po[ ±16 ] 

[ c. 20 ]ot yeypa[ +14 ] 



c- 42 

] 



C- 42 

] 



C.42 

] 

35 


C- 42 

] 


C. 20 


c. 20 ] 


C. 22 

M 

í.19 ] 


C.l8 

Jvevowf 

C.18 ] 


C.I7 


C -17 ] 

40 

C.l8 

] 7 ]ode[ 

c.l8 ] 


c -17 

]yoiqoa[ 

c.l8 ] 


C.17 

]l€pü)p,€v[ 

C -17 ] 


C.17 

] 07 C 0 t>( 7 a[ 

c.l8 ] 


^t[ 

+9 ]paiav[ 

c.19 ] 
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[.jSov[Àó|Li(ev)]oç ovSe [ c.19 ] 

[ +12 ] !Qp(e)tVou èni Uu>[oiyévoví ±9 ] 

[ +10 ]ot> S(e) tov Ep€Tpie[a)s iiri NiKop]áyo\_v\ 

[ +10 ] k(cu) ravra tti<jtÓ>[o€tcu 0 iÀóx]opoç [.] 

[ ±9 ] €TTi[T]€À€iT(rjs)NiK[ofiáxov <ipxv]sap[.] 50 

[ ±10 ]oyoç. ovko(vv) Sn p.[(ep) 7 rpÓT€popyéy]pa 7 TT[ai] 

[ +9 ] ar/ç âpxfjs 6 Àóy[oç[ +8 ]aM/c[o] 

\l-iO-x .í]ícavóiç et6para[i +9 ] irpode[íç] 

[ +14 ]M/co^a[x ±10 S\çi^€iy 

[ +15 ]Ú[7r]èp TYjÇ Típòs OÍXlTTTTOP 55 

[ C.IJ ] k(o.Í) Y) ire pi rúw o(w) 0 [q]K(â)v) OT-q- 
[À77 ±7 ]prj[...]ÍTrl ©eo(/>páoTOV ãpxolyrjoç e- 
[ ±9 ]o[....] V veaar[.] T e[..]vee[..]cor[.] 

[ ±9 ]v[....]TeTTávT 7 jlT€K(al)TTáv[TÜ)\sTTp[.] 

[ +15 ]af oa<f>r]ç 8 (è) pÁprvs, [o>]s eyò> d- 6o 

[. Aq\p.oodé[v]qs TCívrl Xéycov Tav,ra pv, p , 

l CKaoTOV eltSára , k(cu) y,Lypd)OKOP, r,a irap’ cwro), t 8 ,eip,à 
A[’ ov ypáifiai Ke,Xei),ei,p TróXep,ov top t<x j8e, À ,tlot’ 
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(Speech) io 

‘And because I consider, men of Athens, (that) the matters, about 
which you are deliberating, (are) serious and crucial for the city, 
I shall attempt to put into words concerning them what I think 
is beneficiai.’ One could perhaps glimpse [the] drcumstances of the 
speech [. . .] (30) [. . .] the archonwas Nikomakh[os . . .] Too litde 
remains of lines 31-45 for intelligible translation. (46) 
[. . .] neither wishing nor [. . . Phi] | [listides the] Oreitan [. . .] in 
the archonship of So[sigenes], | and [Kleitarkh]os the Eretri[an 
in the archonship of Nikom]akho[s] | [...]. These things also 
[Philokh]oros mil confirm [.] (50) [. . .] at the end of Nik[omakhos’ 
magistrac]y [. ..][[.. . | speech. Well then, that the speech has been wrít- 
ten [before] | [. . .] of magistracy [. . .] Nik[o] | [makhos . . .] has 
been seen. [. . .] under the heading | [. . .] Nikoma[khos . . ,]willshow 
( 55 ) [• • ■] concemingúie [peace] with Philip | [. . .] and the stele regard- 
ingthetreaty | [. . .] in the archonship ofTheophrastos | Nothing 
intelligible can be recovered from line 58. [. . .] both in every 
way and completely [. . .] (60) [ . . .]. And a clear witness, as/that 
I [.| | [. . .] (is) Demosthe[n]es, when he says the following: ‘So, 
because each one (of you) knows these facts and recognizes them for 
himself, he should not, by Zeus, bid the man who always gives the 
best counsel for all just reasons to make a proposal for war. That is 




TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


lÍtti rrâoi St/ccucH_jÇ <j(vfA,)fiovÁevovTcr tovto y(àp) ^(èon) 

lÕtou TToXei-ir/jOeTe {$ovXop,(év)a>v, ov\ <x ttJi iróXei i CTi(u/x)</)epe L tj 65 
TTfjárreLP./’ [o]i5 y(àp) ãv Srjnov tclvt’ eXeye[y], el ÀeÀv/c[ó] 

[reç TTjV el]prjv(t]v) èrvyxavov Mt)v\aío\i. otl p{èv) [o(w)] 

\_ÍttI ®€o<f>páoTo\v rov /x(erà) Nueópaxov a[p]fabros' 

[ai o(vv)dr)i«u èXv^drjaav, àpneaei 0tÀ[ó]yopoç ck- 

\<f>avójç Sià rrjs] Íkttjs ypá<f>(cüv) ov(tcüs)' “'O 8(è) Srjpos áxov- 70 

L CTaç rrjs €7 tiotoXt]?j, Arjpoadevovs iT(apa)KaXéaavTOi_Sj 

lCivtÒv TTpòç rov TTjóXepLOv k(cíÍ) iprjc/Hapa ypáxjiav- 

l tos, èxeipoTÓvrjOjav rr/v p(ev) arrjX(r]v) KadeX L eivj 

crrjv rrepl rrjs TTjpòs &íXnnrov i_€jprjv(r)s) «r L (at ) ctUj/x- 


COLUMN TWO 

Heading: Tive? oinepi [ c. 20 ] 

IJ(epl) TTjV VTróvoia[v +12 ] 

&rjfiaío(v)s ovppa[ +12 ] 

"Ori 8vavócoçèxe[..]o[ +9 ] 

p^aX-Las oraOeioav, vav L ç S(è) nXrjpovv K(al) evep-j 

ye L ijV rà l tOj£I Tr^oXéjpov.” evtot S[(e) cf>acn tov Xóyov èvi Hoj-] 

[a)t,y[e]vovs awreráxdai- [ ±16 ] 

tov[ +7 ]ot>r eiS[..]r[ +16 ] 

paX[ +7 ±18 ] 

[ ±9 ]/?eiff#c(aí)ij/*[.]<j[ ±15 ] 

[ +11 ]«8io[...]ij[ +13 ] 

[ ±10 ]ra rrepl aúro[ ±13 ] 

[ ±10 ] OTi 77oÀio[ ±14 ] 

[ ±12 W)el[ S M\aKe 8 [ov ±11 ] 

[ ±13 ]iS[..]íoj[ ±14 ] 

[ ±13 ]arparoü[ +13 ] 

[ ±11 ]repa>i /c(a£) yev[ ±13 ] 

[. pvrjp\ovev€iXóyci)L- K(aí){^ ±11 ] 

[ ±11 ]eiv rovoavei[ +11 ] 

[ ±12 ]yéyover[ +14 ] 

am[ ±13 ]v[ C.16 ] 

<!>a>v\_ +II ]yv[ C. 17 ] 





TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


the act of those, (65) who want to find someone for you to make war 
against, not of one who wants to act in the city’s interest.’ For he 
would surely not speak this way, if (the) Athen[ian]s had just broken 
[the] peace. [Now] as to the fact that (it was) in the archonship of 
[Theophrasto] s, the archon after Nikomakhos, [that the treaty] was 
broken, it will clearly sufEce (70) (to quote) Phil[o]khoros, who writes 
as follows [in his] sixth (book): ‘When [the] People had heard [the 
letter], after Demosthenes had exhorted [them to] war and had 
proposed the motion, they voted to destroy the stele, [the one that] 
had been set up [regarding the] peace 


COLUMN TWO 

Heading: Who are the supporters [. . .] 

Concerning the suspicion [. . .] 

Thebans alliance [. . .] 

That ill-disposed [. . .] 

and alliance-wtíh Philip, [toman] afleet [and] toputin motionprepara- 
tionsfor war. ’ But some [say the speech] was composed [in the time] 
of [Sos]ig[e]nes. 

Insufficient remains are extant in either column 2 or 
column 3 for intelligible translation. 
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àdpoioav[ c. 25 ] 

po 8 r)oeiT 0 t)[....]r)p[ C. 20 ] 

aTCua[....]Zh<v[ff]â)v p,[ 019 ] 

fiorjdrjoavTl..] èTravrjye tt[ ±14 7 re-] 

pi rò Bv£,[ávr]iov K(aí) nepl pi(èv) [ C. 16 

aetv[ +7 ]w <JVju.j8ou[ 016 ] 

ct[ ±7 ]? avrois 77oA[ +15 ] 

É +8 ] p,(èv) Kiv[ 8 v]evoy[ ±14 ] 

[ ±7 ]a£o/x(ev)ow; rà y(àp) t[ ±15 ] 

[. ]^aai.Á€a tÒv pLey[av ±12 ] 

[.A] €y[o]vras ã ovvr)[des +12 ] 

[ +9 /cjoiròç èy[ífy>òç +12 ) 

[ ±8 'EX\Àá 8 a [ c.19 ] 

Lines 32-54 are completely lost. 

[ c.30 ]|U ov 

[ 029 ]aaiv 

[.M r.24 ] 

[ +8 ]aora[ 023 ] 

[ +11 ]eo[ 020 ] 

[ ±14 ]0[.]oh[ ±15 ] 

Lines 61-3 are completely lost. 

[ +12 ]rn'o[ ±12 Jcre* 

[ +10 ]ü)veyv[ 018 ] 

[ +7 ]MaKe8[ c. 21 ] 

[.]erat 7 C 7 [ 022 ] 

[ +7 o](w)reç[ c.22 ] 

[ ±8 ]jr[ r.24 ] 

[ +8 ]ímèp tovt[ o 17 ] 

[ ±7 ]«p[ c.23 ] 

[ ±7 ]/c(a£) 8tà to[Ú]tou [ ±15 ] 

[ ±7 ]«m>|>] auròv[ 017 ] 

[ ±7 ]vv T oEXXr,[v o 17 ] 

[.t]Í?1 ÉKTTjl [ r.19 ] 

[ ±8 ]oiyr(ev)o>[ 021 ] 

.]a<^etm[t 

«'«t.]çyy[ c.24 


022 











TRANSLATION 


GOLUMN THREE 


Lines i—18 are completely lost. 

[ c .23 ]??[ ±10 ] 

[ c.20 M ±10 ] 

[ ±11 hl ±8 ]aar[ ±12 ] 

[ +11 ]avr[ c. 21 ] 

[ ±n ]irep[ C. 22 ] 

[ +11 ]AAov[..]^(€v)jiip[ ±15 ] 

[ ±14 M.]«tw#co[ ±13 ] 

[ +14 ]/x(€v) TOV €Ç 7 t[ ±14 ] 

[ ±14 C.16 ] 

[ C. 20 ]#c[ ±14 ] 

[ ±14 ]e[ r.20 ] 

[ ±14 ]À[ c. 20 ] 

L *35 ] 

[ ±8 ]y(àp)[ r.26 ] 

i- *35 ] 

! *35 ] 

[ +8 ] v[ C.21 ] 

[ . ] àpKeoei 8e[....]p[ ±14 ] 

[ ±7 ]?7?[ ±8 ]wo[ ±15 ] 

[. ] âoo [ ±8 ]a/ 3 [ ±15 ] 

[. ]<JÍiro\iopK[....]em[ ±14 ] 

[.]a[ ±7 ]ot«A[.]M ±14 ] 

[-•]ayy[-M. ]™A[ c.16 ] 

[ ±7 ]t[.] k(cu) Trapa tü>v[ c.18 ] 

[ ±10 ]Trpó<l>[a]oiv[ c. 17 ] 

[ ±11 ]at[.]c[ r.20 ] 

[ * 35 ] 

[~M.]e[ r.24 ] 

[..] e 0 (OT o[ c.28 ] 

C. 28 ] 

[.krl «8 ] 

[.M 0.27 ] 

[.]0Tlj[ r.26 ] 

[...]ra0^[ r.28 ] 

[...]S(tà) 77 /so[ r.28 ] 

[..]a W avra[ r.2 7 ] 

[„]o( W )[..M r.29 ] 
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napa\_..i]ve[ c. 26 ] 

rovo[.]a[ 689 ] 

rr)v t(t?ç) [ c .31 ] 

? ov(to>s) [ c .32 ] 

™[.]t[ r.31 ] 

4 634 ] 

?[ 634 ] 

Lines 63—75 are completely lost. 


COLUMN F O UR 

Heading: [ +9 ]a[..]ei?7r/3Ò?j8[ ±15 ] 

[..]v Ítt’ avr[ò ]v 77(a/3a)c7Keu[às-.]^[.] 

[n(epl) 'Ep]piov tov Arapveíro[v Ti X]eyo[vaiv;] 

[oí] rà -irepl avròv à.va\ypá^a\y\re\s 

[tojv A]pL(/>u<Tvóvouv k( ai) /x(eTa)axcòcn t(tjs) \_Ap(fnK]TVo[ve] ias 
[...] i fr^ijuapa róS(e)- “[”É]So£e to is Ap<f>iKTv[o]aiv ètrei- 
[Si)] MeyaXonoXiTai k( ai) Meoorjvioi rj^í\a>oav e[ue]/o- 
[yer]at [r]o[v\ deov «(ai) tcòv Ap<!>iKTv{6\v{iov) 
à(va)ypa<l>fjva[i] /c(ai) 

[ .]at ApcfnKTVOves, àvoKpívaodai avTois 

[óVt 77e]pt p(ev) rfjs Ap.c/HKTVOveías inavevey- 
[kovt€s\ eis r(àç) iróXeis eieaoTOi fiovXevoovrai t<{aí ) et[ç] 

\tÍ)v ip\xop(év)rjv 7 rvXaíav ànoKpivovvrai [aür]otç 
imèp tovtiúv evepyéras 8 (è) tov deov x(ai) [r]â >v Ap- 
<fnKTvóv{ újv) 8 (e) 86 xdai {eivai) ayTOVs. ànoKpivaadai 8 è 
[ +7 ]otÇ OTl [§o] Kei TOIS Ap(f>lKTVOOlV à- 
[vaypa(j>rjv]ai aiiroufç] eve[py]eTas tov deov k(cu) [t]ô>v 

[ Apcf>iK]Tv6v{tov ) Kadánep [aiT]ovvrai.” x(ai) [ .] 

[ +7 ]tü ApioTo[Te'Xr)s iv t]t)i TpÍT 7 )[i ±7 ] 

[ +7 ]t(íüv) ÜKvdcòv êd[..è\oTÍ, (f> 7 )[a]í[ ±8 ] 

[. ]jo[..]pov peiKpa[ .]Se[ ±10^ ] 

[ ±9 ]tov 7rpooayop[e]vdr)vai [v7rò t]ô>v fíap- 

[jSápiov . ]S[..]w> tí)s Spa[ ±7 ]aoapi 

[ ±11 ] {eivai) 0[...]eÀÀ[ ±9 ]ovoev 

[ ±7 \rjvr][ C.18 ]acJ77at 

[ ±8 ]cua[ c.i 9 ] 8 em 

[ ±9 M 620 \ov K(aí) 
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COLUMN F O UR 


Heading: [. . .] to [. . .] 

[. . .] preparations against him [. . .] 

[. Herjmias the Atarneita[n . . .] 

[. . .] the things concerning him [. . .] 

[ofthe A]mphiktyons and [having] a share in the [Amphik]tyo[n]y 
[. . .] following decree: ‘Resolved by the Amphikty[o]ns: since (the) 
Megalopolitans and (the) Messenians requested (that they) be 
registered (as) benefactors of the god and of the Amphikty[o]ns and 
(5) [. . .] Amphiktyons, answer shall be made to them [that] they 
(i.e. the Amphiktyons) will refer the matter ofthe Amphiktyony to the 
cities individually for consideration and will reply to them regarding 
these matters at [the] next Pylaia. But (that) they (are) benefactors of 
the god and of the (10) Amphiktyons, let it be resolved. And answer 
shall be made [. . .] that it seems good to the Amphiktyons (that) they 
be registered as benefactors of the god and of the [Amphikty]ons, just 
as they are requesting And [. . .] Aristo[tle in] the th ir d (book) [. . .] 
(15) [• • •] ofthe Scythians [. . .] is, says [. . .] | Nothingintelligible 
remains of lines 16—58. 




56 

[ 

C.32 

TEXT AND TRANSLATION 

]o[.| 

[ 

C- 32 

]& 

[ 

r.31 

]pp.o 

[ 

r.32 

]ev 

[ 

£•33 

]p,(era) 

[ 

r.31 

]p,(ip)av 


Lines 29—46 are completely lost. 

[ c. 21 ] eÀr)tj)d[ ±8 ] 

[ ±15 ]o<f>v[..]v ètjanajl ±8 ] 

[ ±15 ]ov/c(at)[ c. 16 ] 

Lines 50-8 are completely lost. 

[ 026 ] inel 8 ’ eis 

[ixeyíarrjv 8 ia(f>\opàp rjKoyaiv o[t] rà nepl tov 
['Ep/jLÍav n(apa) 8 e 8 a>\KÓT€s, rrjs <fn\r)Koías e- 
\v€K<x râ)v k( ai) vvv n]oXvnpayp,opovPT(cop) rà roiav- 
[ra inl 77 Xéop] 8[o]/cá> p,oi nepl tovtcop \el\neip. av- 
[tÍkci. yàp oi p-(èp) i]nl Tü)i jScÀTiWaa pLV 7 ]p,[o]veVOV- 
[01 ràvSpóç], oi 8 (i) náXiP inl tuh <f>avÀoráTa>L' 

[ip ois àXXoi r]e x(al) ©eónop-nos ip rrji €ktt)i 

[«(dl). ]a.KOOTfjl TU)P Tlepl [&ÍXÍ\nnOP' 

[oinioal y(àp) yp\ácf>er “"QppLrjoe 8(i) [ 'Ep]ix[ia\ç inl 
[ravTTjp r(i)r)] 686p, evpovyoç ai[r k](cu) [-B]i#y[r]oç 
[ +8 ]pa rpírop 8€onp[..]ao[...]op.(ep)os 
[....]a)voç[...]eÀaj8e[ ±11 ]oop 


COLUMN FIVE 

top ÍKeip[ .] Arappea x(ai) rò yojpiop to nXrj- 

aíop • ànáp[r(ü)p) y(àp) ovtoç a>jU.ó]raTa x(ai) xaxovpyÓTa- 
TO. x(al ) toíç [noXÍTCuç x(al) roí?] ãXXois 8ieTeXeae 
77poocjxpó)[fiepoç nâai, top /x(èr) y]àp (/>app,ái<oi,s 
top 8(i) [fipo\x[oji SiexpyoaTO. x(al) t(t 5?)] yojp(aí) fjs 
Xíoi K(aí) Mi- 

TvXrjpa^uu +15 ] KadíoTaoap i- 

K€tp\o\p ij[ ±14 ] (eípcu) t(ô>p) àp.íodu>p OTpa- 

T[e]fp.ár(a>r) y[ +8 ] x(al) npoenrjXáxiae nXeíoTOVS 
' Iü)pü)p • [ãpyvpcú\pr)TOS y(àp) d>p x(ai) xade£óp,(ep)os 
inl Tpá[neÇav] ãpyvpap,oifiixrjp, x(al ) avyxe 1- 
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[. . .] And since (6o) there has arisen [a very great] difference ofopinion 
amongst those who have handed down a report about [Hermias], because 
of the fondness for listening to/of [those who even now] busy them- 
selves with such matters, I think it appropriate for me to discourse 
[more extensively] on these topics. For example, [you see, some] put 
the best interpretation on the memory (65) [of the man], while oth- 
ers, by contrast, interpret (it) for the worst. [This is particularly the 
case with] Theopompos in the [. . .]-sixth (book) of his Concerning 
[Phili] p . For, he writes [as follows]: ‘And [Her]m[ia]s set out upon 
[this] path, though he was a eunuch [and B]ithy[n]ian by (70) [birth 
. . .]. And/butthird |. . |f|. . .] hesei Z ed[. . . As] sos | [. . .] 


GOLUMN FIVE 

that man’s [. . .] Atameus and the nearby territory. [For of] all men 
[this one] always behaved most [cruel] ly and most basely both to the 
[citizens and the] others [all of them]. For [one] by means of poisons, 
(5) another [by the noose he did away with. And of the] territory, 
overwhichtheKhiansandMytilen[ians. . .] established him [. . .] 
to be of the unpaid soldiery/ campaigns, [. . .] and he treated very 
many of the Ionia[ns] with abuse. For, being a bought slave and 
one who sat (10) at the money changers’ table and composed [. . .] of 
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[jxivtov . o\v/j,(f>opa)v, oi>x rjavxíav rj- 

\yev C. 16 ] (í/x[a t]Ò irpeirov 

[ +14 ]S[....]a[..]e- ttoÁXcüv Sè 

[ ±13 ^ ]v[...]ne X [....]ejr(apYèví- ^ 

[ou]ç S(è) ovve[ .]yaç ràs ima[pxo]vo(os) ttoXl- 15 

reías «r(ara)[ÀvCTat]. ov pvrjv àdctnós ye 8 ié<f>v- 

yev oúS(è) «(ara) [irávr’ eÁ]ad[e]v âoefirj /c(at) ir[o]vr)pòv 

avròv Tr(apa)ox[(8v, àÀ]Àà dváanaar[o]ç àiç j8a<j[i] 

Àea yevópt(ev)o[ç 7roAA]à[ç] rân aa»[/x]art Àú/x[aç ú-] 

iTopeívaç à(va)[<jravpto] 0 et[ç] r[òv j8t ]oy [€reÀe]ú- 20 

rrjoev.” 6 8’ a[vròç èv rfji 77-pJòç &Í[Áittttov èmajro- 

Àrj t /c(ai) 77V 77[ap€(7/C€Úaaro 7r]ap[à roí?] "EXÁr/aç 
8ó£av iarop[eí■ “ .. 19 ] Sè 

Xapíeis k(clÍ) <£iÀ[ó/caÀ]oç ye[yov]cós, k(clI) [fiápj3]apoç 

pt(èv) top 1 a(erà) rcôv 77 [Àara)]veta»v [^]<.Ào[ao]^et, Sov- 25 

Àos S(è) yevóp(ev)os â[8]r)(/>áyoi.s Çevyeaiy iv raís 

Tiavriyvpea\_i\v áycovíÇerai. aKoiréXovs Sè 

M(at) ptKp[à xoJpta] K€Krrjp,(ev)os, €Tu[xe] /x(èv) ti)ç 

[.]ei[... .Trjv\ S(è) nóXtv t(ijv) , HX{e)í(vv è7r[ayyèÀÀ]etv 

[ 777 ) 0 ? avròv rr)v\ èxeyetptafv] è[77]eta[ev ....] 3° 

[ +9 è/c]etVovy(àp) èopr[ +11 ] 

[ ..20 M.]S( e )[ ±8 ] 

[ ..18 ]S(ia)Àoy[..]À[.] 

[ ..22 ]o[...]M€v)[.] 

Lines 35-44 are completely lost. 

[ c. 32 ] y(àp) 45 

[ c .32 ] ix(era) 

[ ^.30 ]AAo 

[ c.32 ]a 

[ ..25 <](ai)/*«■[..] 

[ ^29 ]??rcv 50 

[ ..20 ]íca[..]ea>[..]^/cora 

tt)[v] 7 TÀar[ ..16 ]eiç t[(t)v)] TrépiÇ 

arparr]yei[ c. 19 ]#c[..] /c(ai) "E- 

patjrov K(aí) HpiOTor[éÀr]v ±11 ], Stò /c(ai) 

7 rávr[eí ow]rot 7 r(ap)[ +14 ]v, vare- 55 

pov [S ’ (ÍÀÀojv] rjKÓ[vra>v, xtvpíov r]t êSwKev 
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misfortunes/ [. . .] beset by calamities, he did not rest [. . .] at the 
same time propriety [...]. And of many [...], but amongst (15) 
some [. . .] to dissolve the existing constitutions. And yet he did not 
escape scot-free nor [did it go totally] unmticed (that) he was behav- 
ing like an impious and base man, but after he had been dragged 
up-country to the King, (and) after he had endured many bodily 
outrages (20), he mded his life by crucifixiorL 

And the same (author, i.e. Theopompos) also records [in his] letter 
to Phi[lip] the reputation which he (i.e. Hermias) had madefor him- 
self amongst [the] Hellenes: ‘ [. . .], yet [. . .] being refined and fond of 
honour/culture, and though he is not of Greek origin, (25) he studies in 
the company of the P[lato]nists, and though bom a slave, he com¬ 
petes in the international festivais with expensive (racing) teams. 
And though possessing (only) rocky crags and little Qands] , he got the 
[...], and hepersuaded [the] city of (the) Eleians to (30) proclaim [the] 
(Olympic) truce [for him] [. . .] | (31) [. . .] for when that man was 
celebratingthefestival[. . .] Nothingintelligibleremainsbetween 
lines 31 and 51. 


(52) the o/~Plat[o] [. . .] into the (country) roundabout (53) he used 
to lead his army [. . .] and Erastos and AristotQe . . .], for which 
reason, indeed, (55) all these men [...], [and] later, [when others] 
had come , he gave them [some territory] as a gift. [...]. And [. . .] the 
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avr[oís 8]copeá[v c.ij ]eç S(è) r[ijp] 

rvpav[ví8]a pe[.]earr][ +7 ir]p[ao]r[é]pav 8v- 
vaareíav. 810 k(cu) wáaljqs rrjs av] ve[yy]vs ènrjp- 
íev ecos Aooov, ore 3 [ ±9 ] 0 €[.] S TOtf«’- 

prjp(év)ois <jnXooó<f>ois á[ ±8 ] rrjv Aaalcov 
iróXiv. páXiora 8 ’ avr[còv àTro 8 e^]áp(ev)os Hpi- 
aroréÀrjv oíxeiórara [SteVetro TTp]òs tovtov.” 

àXXà y(àp) /c(cu) KaXXiodev[r)s +8 ] rt ovv- 
ráÇas irepl avrov 7r[oÀÀá re Xéye t <xÀ]Àa k(cu) [rau-] 
tv “ov póvov tol\_ovtos ±9 ] Kiy- 

Svvcov, áAÀà k (cu) ttXtjoÍov K^araoràs ... o]poios 

cov 8 leréXei, x(ai) peyí[orr)v róre ttÍgti\v e- 

8cok€ rrjs àperrjs èv avr[còi t còi davár]coi. ol 

p(èv) y(àp) fiápfiapoi deu>po(vv)T[es idavjuaÇov avrov] rr/y 

àv 8 peíav. 6 y[o(vv)] f 3 aoiX[evs ±10 wvff]a- 


GOLUMN SIX 

Heading: 'YWfepjS ]árov </>páoea)[s] K(ará)oraois 

vóp(ev)os erepov ãXX’ rj tovs avro(vs ) Àóyo(uç) axovcov 
dyaadeis rrjv dvSpeíav k(cu) t(t)v) fiefiaiórrjra tcov 
rpón(cov), Sievorjdrj fi(èp) avrov SXcos dc/reivai vopíÇoov 
[y]evóp.(ev)ov avrcoi c/ríXov návTcov êoeodai yprjoi- 
pcoTarov. àvTin {e} itttÓvtcov 8(e) Baycoov /c(ai) 

Mévropos, 8ià rò c/rdoveiv /c(cu) cfrofieiodai prj 77700»- 
reyarji pâXXop &8’ avrcòv d<f>e6eís, ravrrjv p(ev) 
tráXi(v) jU,er€j8áÀ€T0 r[rf\v yvooprjv, 8u<áÇcov 8(e) 
tcov yt,{y)vop(ev)cov rrap\’ avr\â)i KaKorraOuov apuoi- 
pov avrov èiroírjoe [Sià rrjv] dper(rjv). rj p(ev) o(vv ) roiavrr) 
perpiárr/s vrrrj[p^e nap]à tcov iy^pcov rrapa- 
So^[orá]r[^ »c(ai)] 7r[oÀò rrapà r]òv tcov jSapjdápwv 
rpó[irov.'....] reÀ[...'..]í»ju.eAA[o>]v'0iAi- 

[ ±12 ]ov[ .]ecrá^(ev)o?àAA[..] 

[ ±12 ]eoi<[.... a]vT<ôt 7 rpò[ç] tov[s <f>\í~ 

[Àouí /<(at) tovs e]raípo(vs) [«ri cjjTeÀÀeu» cós ovS[è]v 
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tyranny he changed [. . .] agentler rule. For this reason he ruled also 
over all [the] neighbouring territory (6o) up to Assos, when [. . .] to the 
(above)-mentioned learned men [. . .] the city of (the) Assians. Of 
these he was most receptive of Aristotle (and) [treated] him in a most 
friendly way.’ 

What is more, Kallisthen[es] also has composed an (65) [. . .] 
about him (in which) [he says] especially thefolbwing : ‘Not only [was 
he] this sortofman [when he was outside of] dangers, but also, [when 
he found himself] close (to them), he continued to be still the same, 
and he affbrded (the) greatest [proof] of his courage in [death] itself. 
For, (70) the barbarians [were amazed] when they saw his bravery, 
while for his part the King, (since) in his enquiries [. . .] 


GOLUMN SIX 

Heading: (The) figure (is that) of a transposed expression. 

he kept hearing [nothing] other than the same accounts/reports, 
being full of admiration for his courage and the stability of his 
character, was of a mind to let him off entirely, with the thought 
that, if he (Hermias) became his (the King’s) friend, he would be the 
most useful (5) of all men. But when Bagoas and Mentor objected, 
out of envy and the fear that, once released, he might become the 
foremost (courtier) in their stead, he (i.e. the King) changed his 
mind again, but in passing judgement, he absolved him from the 
mutilations that were (10) usual at his court [because ofhis] courage. 
Now such moderation was most unexpected from one’s enemies and 
especially [contrary to] the way of the barbarians [. . .] being about 
to. [. . .] | [. . .] (15) [. . .] to him lo semi a message to his [friendsand 
his] companions, (saying) that he had done nothing unworthy of pl 1 i 1- 
osophy [or] shameful.’ 
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à[(vá)£io]v e\í\f] </nÀoCTO</)ta[ç ov8’ cí] ay^/xov 8(ia)veiTpa- 
yp,[(èv)]oç.” /c(at) 17 Kt)8eía 8(è) 17 7rp[òç] tov ApioTOTeXi] 

/c[(a.t)] ò ypaipels èir’ avrâ>[i 77ai]àv /xaprvpeív av- 
r[o]v rrji dperrji 8ó£e[iev <xv], k ovk ãv[€\x[o]i(f>av- 
Àüjs avròv àvaypá[tpai 81] à rò p,rj ttoXXoís 
npò yeipòs (eivai), eyovra [o]{/[(ro»?)]' “iJlperjà ttoX_v- 
^oyde ye- , 

vei fipoTeíüu, / drjpapia L /<áXXijGTOv j8ta >1, / LCijâç 7r L €j- 
pí, Trápdeve, popcpâs / x(ai) Oacvehv ÇtjXwtlQjS iv EX- 
ÀáSi 770T/XOÇ / «r(ai) ttovovs TÁcrj-ivai piaXepovs dxd- 
jxavTaç. / Toiov èirl <j>pév L aj jSáXXeiç / Kapnòv 
laadávarov xpvcrov re Kpeíaaiü / /c(at) yovécov 
fiaXa L K A avyrjTOio d’ vttvov . / aovy’ eveteev (Kal ) <5 Sfoç / 7/- 
paK^XrjjÇ Ar/Saç re /c l Ój/3lOIj / ttÓXX’ àverXaaav ep- 
yois, / L aav àypjevovre^s 8vva_,puv, / crof? re nódoiç 
L^lytÀeuj? i_Aij- / aç r*.Mi|_8ao 8óp,_,ovs rfXdov / aâ? 5 5 
i.eveKejV cpiXJovj pi^opipâs j Arapvéos / evrpocpos 
AXÍOjV xrjpcOí.aev avyáç.j / i_roijy(àp) doíSip-ov epyoiç / 
L d0ájvaLTjóv re /xc L v avÇrjoovoi Mo_,voai, / Mvapioav- 
L vas djvyarpes, A l i- / ò? £evíov oe^as av£ov- / aat (fn- 
i_Àiaç Tje yépas jS L ejSaioii.j” [/cat p-vrjpieiov 8i Xéye ]- 
[rat] ^piCTTorefÀ^ç avrân èv AeXipois dva\- 
d[eí]vai, o 8rj /cfeírai ±12 /caiav]- 
r[ò]? èyyéy[pacpe rò roióvSe] • “J'6v8e ttot ’ ovy cL- 
(Jta)? Trapaças paxápiov 64p,iv dyvrjv / èj- 
KTeivev i_n_j€Lpocüv ToÇocpópcov fiaoiXevç, / oú <paj- 
vepâs cpovíois èv dyòai Kparrjaasj, / 

dX_X’ dv8pjòs Trjarei xpr)aáp,evo<s SoXíov [-n-pò? òv] 

(prj01 Bp\y\io\y èv rân IJepl ©eoKpírov è-iriypap .] - 
/xá ti ©eoKpírov [ròv Aliov roióvSe dvTnroirj] - 
aav “ 'EppiooJj eú L vovyov Tj€ /c(ai) EAfiovXov tÓSéj 
S ovXov / Ç7i7/u,a k l €vÒVj Kevójppiov drjieev ApiarOj- 
TeXrjs• / õç ^OjOt pòs Tipuxò_,v dvop,,_ov cpvaiv eiXero vaL- 
eiv / àvr’, ü ,Ka8rjfxeía<; fiopjd ópov èv wpoxoaíçj.” 

áÀÀà y(àp) [e]rt SiaXXárTOvai /c(at) 7r[(epi) 7(771^) cxúÀ] Xrjipiv 

Toy K(aí) ròv Oávarov 'Epp.i [77770?] y(àp) èv rcôt 77e- 

pt Alpio-rorèÀovç S èv ro[tç Sea/xo]tç ^[utjv a«- 

ròv reXemrjaai. oí 8’ im[ò j8a<jtÀ]èa>ç j 8aaa- 

\via] dévra d(va)oTavpwdr)va[i, Kaff\áTrep TTpoéhc- 

/cetrat. o[t S](è) avròv èo-[ +10 ]'èv 
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Both his connection by marriage with Aristotle and the [pae]an 
that was written for him would appear to testify (20) to his courage, 
and it woatóHot^insignificantto record it (i.e. the paean) on account 
of the fact that it is not available to many. It goes asfolbws : 

Virtue, laborious for the mortal race to attain, 

The noblest object of life’s hunt; 

For your beautiful form, O virgin, 

To die is a fate sought after in Greece (25) 

And to endure fierce, unwearied labours. 

Such is the fruit, quite divine, that you 
Gast upon the mind, (a fruit) better than gold, 

Than parents, than languid-eyed sleep. 

For your sake the godlike 
Herakles and the sons of Leda 
Endured much (30) in (their) labours, 

As they pursued the prize ofyour power, 

And out ofyeaming for you AkhiUeus 
And Aias went to the halls of Hades. 

And it was for the sake of your beloved beauty that Atarneus’ 
Offspringforsook the rays ofthe sun. 

Wherefore, the Muses, daughters (35) of Memory, 

Shall exalt his memory in song 

For his accomplishments, and make him immortal, 

As they exalt the majesty of Zeus, god of hospitality, 

And the honour of lasting friendship. 

[And] Aristot[le is said] to have dedicated [a memorial to him (sc. 
Hermias) at Delphi], which indeed is situated [. . . and] himself in- 
scribed [the following] : 

This man once in (40) unholy transgression of the sacred law of the 
blessed ones 

Was killed by the king of the Persians who carry the bow, 

Not overcoming him in deadly contest of spear out in the open, 

But employing the trust of a devious man. 

Against him (sc. Aristotle) Br[y]o[n in his (book) On Theokritos] . 
says(45)thatTheokritos [theKhian] composed\the following] epigram: 
Of Hermias the eunuch and slave of Euboulos this 
Empty tomb was set up by the empty-headed Aristode, 

A man, who out of respect for the lawless nature of his stomach, 
chose to dwell 

At the mouth of‘borboros’ instead ofthe Academy. 

(50) hnàyet people stül disagree about both his capture and his death. 
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[r<h] v &iXÍttttüh avveyvu}opi(év)a)y [óju,] oÀo[y] 4- 
aavra, KaOáirep 6 KaXXiadév[ ij]ç. én 8’ oi 
pi(èv) èv rr/i A 10XÍ81 Karávrji (/>a(ai\v avròv 
avXXrj(f>drjvai, ol 8’ irépcodi. Só£[eie] 8’ ãv èv 

[.rà] irepi avròv 8iaredeii<[év]ai A- 

va^ifiévrjs èv rfji eKrrji t(<júv) Tlepl 0 [íXimr]ov i- 
aropiwv, ov rrjv èi<Xoy(r]v) Trapíiqpu. o[ú y(àp) 6</)e]Xoç. 

“ ’0 8rj fiáp fiapos, x(ai) KOivòs /c(at) ãrraoiv èyd^pósj, i<(ai) iráv- 
ra rà roiavra.” ravra iSíai Trpooior\opei a>]ç 
nap’ exaura tlúv Adrjvaícov r[à rotáS]e [/<a] - 
rà rov fiapfiápov Xeyóvrojv. “ Ey<b y L (àp) otmv nij- 

và í'8a> ròv fi(èv) èv Eovuois /c(at) Eyfiarávois ^SeSoijKÓra 
x(ai) kükÓvovv (eivai) rrji rréXei cj>áaKovra, vos x(ai) irpjóre- 
pov o(vv)eTTrjvá>pda>ae rà r(r)s) nóXecos np^áy^acraj x(ai) 
v(vv) èirrjyyéXXero, ei 8(e) p.rj’8(e)x^ode v[M_eis àXX’j à- 
iTTjeifrq^í^eode ov rá y’ èxeívov ainua, ViiruLp 8(e) 

TlOjV èv rais dvpais èyyvs ov(tíúo)i èv piéarjaj rrji EXXá- 

lSjI av£ofi(ev)ov XrjioTOV r(tov) EXXr)v(cüv) ãXXo n Xéyovra, dav- 

jxátuj, K(ai) 8(e)8ou ca rovrov, oans ãv rji irore, eycoye, 


GOLUMNSEVEN 

Heading: Tís r/ è£ vnoyv[ov y]evrjdeíaa toji fiaaiXeinpòs A- 
drjvaíovs [rjuX]avdpajTrí[a\ 

ènei8r) ovy ovros &Í\ittttov.” xmepfiáriúi rrji <f>pá- 

aei Kexprjrai rjv Karaararéov ov(ra>s) é èyto yàp o- 
rav riv’ i8a> ròv pi(èv) èv Eovaois /c(ai) èvExfiará- 
vois 8(e)8oiKÓra, vrrèp S(è) rov èrr 1 rais dvpais èy¬ 
yvs ovnaol èv piearji rrji EXXá8i av£avop,(év)ov Xrji- 
arov tcüv EXXr/v(a>v) p.7]8è Xéyovra, davpiát,io x(ai) Sé- 
SoiKa rovrov, oans ãv rji rror ’, éyioye. </>r]Oi 8(e) ròv 

fiaaiXéa /c(cu) npórepov p.(èv) rror’ ènavopdáaai rà 

t(t?ç) TróXeois rrpáypiara /c(ai) vvv è£ imoyi>o[v] avròv 

pi(èv) (/iiXorifxrjOrjvai rrepl av[rrjv, án] oi/)r)<j>íoaoOai 

8(e) rrjv ttÓXiv rà 8i8ópi(ev)a. [ti )v 7 rp]orépav ; u(èv) o(vv) èrra- 
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For Hermi[ppos] in (book) two of his On Aristotle says (that) he 
died in imprisomnent. But some (say that), qfterhe had been tortured by the 
Kvng, he was crucihedjkyí as was described (55) previously. Tet others 
(say that) [...], having confessed to none of the plans he had made 
with Philip, just as Kallisthen[e]s (says). Yet again, some say that 
he was captured at Katane in Aiolis, others (say that it was) some- 
where else. But it would seem (60) (that) [the issues] concerning him 
(sc. Hermias) have been laid out [. . .] by Anaximenes in the sixth 
(book) of his histories OnP[hilip] , the quotation of which I pass by, 
[for] (it is) not usefiil. 

‘The barbarian and common enemy of mankind, and all that 
sort ofthing.’ He includes these examples specifically in his narrative, 
alleging that /on the grounds that (65) the Athenians make such state- 
ments against the barbarian on each and every occasion. 

‘For, as for me, whenever I see someone who is fearful of the man 
in Sousa and Ekbatana, and who says that he (sc. the man in Sousa) 
is ill-disposed to the city, even though in the past he helped in put- 
ting the city’s aífairs back in order and (70) just recently was making 
offers—and if you did not accept them, but voted their rejection, it 
was not his fault—and (when I see this same man) saying something 
different about the plunderer of the Greeks, who so near at hand, at 
our doors, in the very centre of Greece has so increased in power, 
I am amazed and I fear that man, whoever he may be, truly I do, 
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Heading: What was the King’s recent act of generosity towards 
the Athenians? 

since he (does not fear) Philip.’ 

He has employed a transposed way of speaking, which one must 
construe as follows: For, if I see someone who fears the man in Sousa 
and in Ekbatana on the one hand, but concerning the plunderer, 
who is increasing in power at our doors, so near (5) at hand, indeed 
in the very centre of Greece, is not even saying a word, I am amazed 
and I fear him, whoever he is, truly I do. 

And he says that the King both restored the city’s fortunes on 
some previous occasion and now, recently, he (10) made a display 
of generosity towards it (sc. the city), but that the city voted to reject 
what was being offered. 
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vópdiooiv e\yi\oíc/>aoiv a[vròv X\4yew ttjv è- 
7 t’ AvriaÀx[í8ov tov A]áx[a>voç] Kara^âa[a)v 
e[íprjv]r)v, ov[x òpdcoç Soa yo(uv)] èpiol S[o/cef] • ravriqv y(àp) 
ov fx,[óvov ovx èS4£avro] A9[rj]v[aioi], àÀÀà x(ai) nâv 
rovv[avríov rà StSója(ev)] ’ avrois d[7re]tí>aavTO, irap’ 
h>?[ma v 0LÀó\xopoç á<j>r){yeÍ]Tai avrois òvó- 
Maat,7rp[ofi] et? ãpxovra 0tÀo[/cÀ€]a Avac/>Xú- 
[o]tiov “K(ai) rrjv elprjv('qv) ttjv èrr’ Avr[a]Áxí8ov xari- 

ij\e\ijufjep 6 jS aaiÀevs, r)v Adrjvaioi o[v/c] è8(4)£avro 
ò[t]Ó tí iyey[p]a.TTTO iv avrrji rov[ç r(rjv) Ao]íav oixovv- 
r[a?] 'EXXpvas èv jSaaiÀea»? oix[u>i 7r]ávTaç (eivai) 

[a]vvvevepi7]pi(év)ovs■ àÀ Aà x(ai) rov[ç npe'a]/3eiç ro(vs) 
iv AaxeSaífiovi ovyx<vprjoa[vTas] è(/>vyá8ev- 
aav KaXXiarpárov ypáifiavros [oó]S J ímopieí- 
vavras rr/v xpíaiv, ETTiKpárrjv K\rj\<f>ioiéa, Av- 
So/<[t]S^v KvSadrjvaiea, Kparivov Z[(/>\riTTiov, Ev- 
fi[o\vÁÍ8rjv EXevaíviov.” ovxovv oti pi(iv) ovk etxós (èan) 

[r]òv [A]r)p,oodévr) ravrrjs avrovs vnopiipivrj- 
[i ox\eiv rrjs €iprjv(r]s) iáparai, è[r]4pas 8(4) nvos ev- 
[epy]eata? /c(at) \rax’ âv r(^ç)] nepl Kó[vojv]a ròv Tip,od4- 
[ou, 8(ia) rò] roí [tov] r[aí? è]/< 0ap[vaj3a\ Çov Trapaaxev- 
[at?] xpi?aá/x(ev)[o ]v èv r[rji Tr]epí Kv[í\8ov vau/xaytai 
[/la] xeSaipiovíovs à[và] xpár[os vi]xijaai. xal 
[rav]ra TT[i<jr]á)a€Tai <Pi[Áóxopos 4 Trpodeí]s y(àp) ãpxov- 
[ra Z]ov[viá8] V v Axapv4[a èv rrji E ovrcos y]p[á]<f>e[i] • “K[o] - 
[viov fi(èv) àrrò Kv\iTpov p,(era) 7r[oÀÀcôv vetòv nXevaaç] 

[ròvS(è) rrjs 0p]vyías oa[rpáirriv <Papváfia£ov ±J ] 

[ ±8 ]ròvavr[ix6v c. 18 ] 

[....]8ov[.]è'7T\evoev[ c. 18 ] 

[.] M rpirjpiov [ C. 20 ] 

[. ]kÓÁttov a[ c .21 ~ ] 

[ . ]cpv Trpoorjya[yev èx tt}s Ev]pías[ ±7 ] 

[...]a? rrjvirapaÁ[ C.IQ ] 

a[y\ayà)v 8(è) ràs vavs [r(à?) 7 r (apà) j 8 aat]Àe[a>? irepi / 1 ]ojpu/x[a] 
[t?]í] Xep[po]vrjoov x(ai) [èv]re[ô]0e[v +7 ] èrrnre- 
aà)[v....\ Tâ)iTâ)[vA]axe8ai[p,ovía)\vva[v]ápxa>i 
[et?] &yo[x]ov K[(ar)evex64]vTi, x(ai) [vav]pax[í\as yev[o]- 
U-(4v)r]S èvU[rjae x(al) TT\evrqK\ov\ra rpirjpeis [at]- 
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[By the] previms restoration some say he means the peace that 
carne down in the time of Antialk[idas, the L]ak[onian], incorrectly , 
[at least as it] seerns to me. For, (15) not only [did] the Ath[e]n[ians not 
accept] that peace, but entirely the opposite, they also rejected [what 
was being offered] to them, for [the reason which Philojkhoros 
recounts in these very words, after the heading ‘the archon (was) 
Philo[kle]s of Anaphly[s]tos’: 

‘And the King sent down the peace (20) in the time of Ant [a] lkidas, 
which was not accepted by the Athenians, because there had been 
written in it that the Greeks who were inhabiting [As] ia were all 
(to be) accounted members in the King’s household. Furthermore, 
they banished the ambassadors, who gave their consent in Lakedai- 
mon, (25) on the motion of Kallistratos; and Epikrates of Kephisia, 
Andokides of Kydathenaion, Kratinos of Sphettos, and Euboulides 
of Eleusis did noteven await the judgement/trial.’ 

Therefore, it has been seen that it is not likely that [D] emosthenes 
was reminding them of this (30) peace, but of some other bene- 
faction and [perhaps of the one] involving Ko[non], the [son 
of] Timothe[os, on account of the fact that] it was by using the 
armaments provided by Phar[naba]zos that this man overwhelmed 
the [La]kedaimonians in the naval engagement near Kn[i]dos. 
(35) PhiQokhoros] will conftrm these events as well, for after the heading 
‘the archon (was) [S]ou[niad]es of Akharna[i]’, he writes [as follows 
in his fifth book]: ‘K[onon. . . fromKy]proswith [. . .Pharnabazos 
the] satrap of [Phr]ygia [. . .] the Jket [. . .] (40) [. . .] he sailed [. . .] of 
40 ships [. . .] of [the] gulf [. . .] he brovght up/approached [from Sy]ria 
[. . .] (45) But/and after bringingthe ships [provided by] the King [near 
L]orym[a on the] Kher[so]nese and thence [. . .] attacking [. . .] the 
navarch of the [L]akedai[monia]ns, who had been carried down [to] 
Physkos, and, when a sea battle took place, he was victorious and he took 
(50) fifty triremes captive and Peisandros was killed.’ 
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XpcaXcó tovs e[Àa]j8e k(cu) ITeíoav8po[s\ èreÁev- 50 

TTjoev.” cltto 8(e) ravTrjç r(rjç) vavpxixlas 6 Kóvoiv 

k(<xI) rà [paKpà r]eí xt] toís Adr)vaíoi[s] âve- 

OTTjoey, (ÍKÓyTCúv A aKeSaipuovlcov, kol- 

dánep TjáXiv 6 avròç o{vy)ypa<f>evs laro[p]er Xó- 

yov 8 [e] riya /c(at) irávv mdavòv eyeti' ot/xat 55 

raú[r]íyç pcvrjpcoveveiv tov prjTopa rrjs 

TT€p[í] TTjV nÓXlV TOV fidOlXeCÚS <j>íXoTípÚaS- 

k(o.Í) y(àp) Srj rò <f>ávcu “k(o.I) irpórepov ovveTrrj- 

vojpdojoe rà t(t]s) nóXecos rrpáyjxaTa” ovvco- 

86v ttlos ( èoTi ) tcúi 8okcIv Trji 0apvaj3á^ov tt( apa)- 60 

aKevrp tov Kóvcova avyxpTjoájx(ev)ov Aaxe- 

Sai/xovíovç K(aTa)vavyiaxyoai. SvvacTO 

8 ’ âv k(cli) érépas àirò fiaoiXecos eíprjvrjs, rjv 

dop,(ev)a>s tt pooTjKO.VTO oi Adrjvaioi, p,vr)p,o- 

veveiv rà vvv 6 Arjpoodévrjs, rrepi fjs -rráXiv 65 

6 0iXóxopos SieíXeKTai oti Tr(apa)TrXrjcnov av- 

TTjV T7JL TOV Aá/COtiVOS AvTClXkÍSoV TTpOO- 

rfKaVTO, O7TCLpTjK0TCÇ TCLIS ^€VOTpOcf>ía[l\s 

k(cu) Ík ttÓvv ttoXXov tov iroXépcov T€Tpvp,é- 

voi, ot€ k(cu) tov T-rjs Elprjv(r]s) $io\uòv íSpv- 70 

aavTO. TToXXàs 8’ãv k(clÍ) ãXXas tis eyot 7 rapa[S]e[t] - 

Kvvvcu tov jSaaiÀetüç eis tt/v ttÓXlv evep- 

yeaías , [o]i(ov) tyjv vtto KaXXíov tov T-n-7TOv{e}í- 

kov TTp[v]Tavevdeioav elprjvrjv, /c(ai) XPV~ 

PlÓt[o)]v èmSóoeis ISícu /c(at) Koivrjí rfji tto- 75 
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Heading: Tis rjv xpóvos [e]v ân TaneivcüdevTes P 

Kal A p.[óv]ov Ta[Xav]Ta Trpooó8[o]v iXáp-fia- 

llepÍTo\v\ Y T(iX[a\vTa Trpoo68\o\v Xap,j3áveiv 
tovs [ A]drjvalovs. 

Xei, 5>v tÓ-x’ âv avTOvs <5 Arjp,oodévrjs cós ev 
K€<j)aXaían rà vvv WTop,ip,vqoKoi. /<(ai) nepl 
fi(èv) T7j[ç] TTpórepov èiravop6d) oeais tt)i iróXei 
TTpa[y\nó,TO)V àpKeiv ol/xcu i<(aí ) tctvtct, ttjv 
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As a result of this sea battle Konon also restored the [Long] Walls 
for the Athenian[s], against the will of the Lakedaimonians, as the 
same writer records once again. And (55) I think that there is an 
argument, even (a) very persuasive (argument) that this is the act of 
generosity of the King towards the city that the orator is mention- 
ing. For, indeed, his saying ‘even though in the past he helped in 
putting the city’s affairs back in order’ is (60) somewhat in accord 
with the opinion that Konon defeated the Lakedaimonians at sea 
by availinghimselfofPhamabazos’ armament. 

But Demosthenes could in this instance be making mention 
of another peace initiated by the King, one which the Athenians 
(65) were glad to agree to. Philokhoros has discoursed about this 
peace also, (saying) that they agreed to it, (though it was) very similar 
to that of the Lakonian, Antalkidas, because they were exhausted 
by the cost of maintaining mercenary troops and were worn out 
from the war (being) very long. (70) At this time, too, they set up the 
altar of Eirene. One could produce many other examples also ofthe 
King’s benefaction towards the city, as, for example, the peace that 
was put to the vote on the motion of Kallias, the son of Hipponikos, 
and (75) contributions of cash at both the private and public levei 
to the ci- 
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Heading: What was the time when they were reduced (to the point 
where) they only received 130 talents in revenue? 
Concerning the fact that the Athenians received 400 
talents in revenue. 

ty, of which Demosthenes was perhaps reminding them on this 
occasion in a summary fashion. 

Well, I think that the above is sufficient on the subject of the 
restoration ofthe city’s affairs in the past, and I must proceed to give 
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8’ e£ [v]7ro[y]vov, Trepl 7)s cf)7)ai, “ K(al ) v(vv) èirTjyyéXXeTO, 

ei Sè pi] iS(é)xeode vpeis ãXX’ á-7Te^f7)(l>í^eade, 

ov tÓ 8’ èieeívov curta”, i£rjç á^rjyrjréov tt pò 

TOÍv(w ) èrcjv TT€VT€ TOvSe, TOV 0lX'lTTTTOV èirl <íp- 

XOVtos AvkÍokov AdrjvaÇe irepl eíprjvrjç 

7 répijsavTOS, fiaaiXécos TTpéa^[ei\s ovpnpoo- 

r/KavTO oi Adrjvaioi, àÀÀà vire[po]TTTLK(jüTe- 

pov rj èxPW 8i€Á[é\xdt]oav aürfotjç. elpTjvev- 

0€iv [y]àp TTpòs a[vTÒv è<f>ao]av, èàv p[i)] èni ràs 

'-EÀÀ^vftSaç] i7)i {rróXeis. ã<f>riyo](vv)TCu rfaurja AvSpo- 

tÍüjv, ôs k(clÍ ) [ ±10 Ava]£i.p(év)eis. e[xo]t 8 ’ ãv 

ap.ei.vov [rà tov &i JÀoyópov jrapaypá^ai. 

tt podeis y(àp) oã[ros ãjpxovra Avklcsk[ov] vttotl- 

drjcnv “ EttI tovtov fiacnÀécoç Trép\}ji\avTOS 

Adr)[va]£e Trpéofieis Ká£io(vv)ros rrjv [<£t]Àtav 
[8(ia)pévei]v éavTÔn t(t)v) irarpánav, à77e[/<pt]yaTO 
[roís Tr\péofSe<nv Adr/vr/ai 8iape[yeiv] j8aat- 
Àe[t tt)v cfnX]íav, èàv prj jiaoiXevs èTr[i ràç] 'EXXtj- 
vi S(aç) i7)i TTÓXeis.” oa<f>â>s èv tovtols rà [/x(èy) à]77Ò rov 
jàacnXéws KaTaTrepTróp(ev)a elprjvaia Tjv t<(at) <j>i- 
Xávdpojira, rà 8’ ãnò tov 8r)pov irâv rovvavr t- 
ov fiapvrepa i<(ai) ànTjVT). oroxáaaiTO 8’ ãv tis t(t)v) 
tov /3a[cr]iÀea)ç npòs tov AdTjvalajv 8ijpov <jn- 
XoTip\_ía\v yeyovévai 8tà ttjv xarà tov Ma- 
[K]e8dM ? VTróv[oi]av, TTpòs ov èÇoíoeiv epeX- 
[Àe nóXepo]v 8(ià ) rò [77 v0ea0]ai rrap’E[fi\p\[\ov tov A- 
[rapvé]q>s ttjv [t]o£>77/ç>[Ò?] avTÒv \rr\oX\e\pov n(apa)- 

\oK€V7)v\. “("EoTl) TOIVlVjV TL TTp^âypM k(oÍ) ÒÍlÀjÀlO, õ XjVpaí- 

v L erat tt)v ttÓjXiv vtto fiXaa<f>7)p^Las àJÒÍKOv j /c(at) Àó- 
L yajv ov 7TpjOOT)i_KÓjVTa>v 8(ia)f3 L ep(ev)ov, eiTa toü ,s 
L pr)8èv tcüv 8iKaí(ú_,v èv ríji 770 L AjtT L etat fiovXopéj- 
l vois TTOieiv npóij)aaiiV 77(ap)eye, r x(ai)j rrá, vtcüv, 00 ’ €/c_,- 
1 Xeíirei, 8eov irapá , tov y, íyveadai, èrrl tov8 ’ , 

1 eitprjCKTe t,t)v atr, t ,at< âv, a,(/>e, popévTjv ” [.] 

[....TÒdea>plÍKÒvaívÍT[T]e[T]aLT[ ±8 ] 

[ +10 ]t Tpojepl .]xe[ +8 ] 

[ ±11 ]p(ev)o[.]v[...]p(èv)y(àp)[ ±10 ] 

[ ±9 ]<^[--.]77a>go[.]/ceS[.]/€t[ +9 ] 
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an account of the (5) recent instance, about which he (sc. Demos- 
thenes) says: ‘and just recently he was making offers, and if you 
did not accept them, but voted their rejection, it was not his fault.’ 
Well now, five years before this, in the archonship of Lykiskos, 
when Philip sent (an embassy) to Athens conceming peace, (10) the 
Athenians also gave audience to the ambassadors of the King, but 
their verbal exchange with them was more arrogant than it should 
have been. For they said (that) they would live at peace with hirn. 
provided he did not attack the Hellen[ic cities]. These matters are re- 
counted by (15) Androtion, who also [. . . Anajximenes. But it would 
be better to add [the words] of [Phijlokhoros, for, after the head- 
ing ‘the archon (was) Lykiskos’ he goes on: ‘In this man’s archon¬ 
ship, when the King sent ambassadors to Athe[ns] and was asking 
that his ancestral (20) frimdship continue to exist, reply was made 
[to his] ambassadors at Athens that the King would continue to 
have [their] jnendship, so long as he not attack [the] Hellenic cities.’ 
Clearly in these (negotiations) the proposals sent down by the King 
were peaceful and (25) generous, while the reaction of the People 
(was) quite the reverse, excessively heavy-handed and abrasive. 
One could guess (that) the King’s munificence towards the Athen- 
ian people was generated by his suspicion about the Macedonian, 
against whom he was about to initiate (30) [hostilities] as a result 
of (his) leaming from He[r]m[i]as of A[tarne]us about that man’s 
(i.e. Vhilipp) preparations for hostilities against himself. 

Then there is something else as well, that is being assaulted by 
unjust slander and unbecoming language, (and in this way) is harm- 
ing the State, (and) furthermore (35) is providing an excuse for those 
who are unwilling to perform any of their just obligations under 
the constitution. Moreover, you will find that this is the reason put 
forward for every failure (to perform) what is required to be done 
by anyone.’ [. . . the] theoricjund is being alluded to cryptically [. . .] 
(40). Too little remains of lines 41 and 42 for translation. 
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[. jSX]aacj)r]pelp faoi TOv[ç....]err?cj 

ri[ . ]7To(i}ovpraç. “T Iv ttot’ ov ir,_áXai Trap ’, vplv 

lÓjT , oú 7T l _pjO í _a J rj í _i.€i, r_,rji iróXei raXavr, a ôrrip u r_,piá- 
KOPTQ. k(cu) èi K ,aróv. k(cu) ov8els (iari) tcÔlV r parj papyelv 
Svpaiu.(ep)ojp ovSi ndhv ela^ipe^v oans ovk rj- 
èlov rà Kadr'jK, op,Ta i<j>’ iavròv rroielv, o- 
ri xpijp-ar’ ov rrepirjv.” eirj âp oãros 6 k(cu)- 

pòs €P 0)1 TTepl Alyòs TTOTapLOVÇ rjTTT)- 
dévres ÍTaTrewó)Srjoap x(ai) eis j8 pa- 
XV ô 8r]pos ovveoráXr] rã >p €^«[r]t- 
kÔ)p Trpo[o6]8cop TrepiKOTTeiacòv. [cr]a- 
(f>es 8(i) tovto 7To{i)rjoei 

A space of about ten lines is left uninscribed. 

“ L Mjerà ravra r/ tlV-iXV’ kQ-Xojç iroiovoa, 77oAÀà ire- 
77 i_OjlrjKe rà kolpÓ, k((xI) rerpaxocia dvrl tojp exa- 
tÒp raXávruw npoaepxerai, ovSevòs ovSèv tpq- 
piovpévov tlüp ràs ovalas ixóvrcvv.” rre- 
[pt] rov rerpaKÓoia ráXavra npóaoSov e- 
X^lp roiis Adrjvalo(vs) xarà rovs 0 lXIttttov 
X póvovs x(ai) ©eónopnos iv rrji efiSóprp 
[k(cu) el\KOOTrji tojp IJepl 01 Xlttttop impaprvpel, 

[iv] ois Apiar[o](f>ã)P 6 Srjpaytoyòs ainda rra- 
p[á]yerai Xey[a)]p ravra • “Evdvpetoôe 8’cós 
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Heading: "Ori B Api[a]roprj8eis, ó p(ev) 0epatos, <5 8’ J4- 
6rjpalo[s] <5 AaÀ[/c]oi3ç i(m)KaXovp(ev)os. 

návrow ãv Troir)aaifx(ev) dvavSpórarov et 

rrjv e[í]pr)v[(r)v)] S(e)gaIpeda ir(apa)xo)pijaavres Apffnrró- 

Àeo)í, fieylarrjp p(èv) rróXiv rã>v'EXXr]vl8(ü)p) oIko(vp)- 

res, nXelarous 8(è) ovppáxo(vs) è'xovres, rpiaxoal- 

as 8è rpirjpeis KeKrrjp{év)oi x(a t) axeSòv rerpa- 

Koal[ m]p ra[X]ávra)v TTpoaóSovs XapjSdvovres, 

ojp VTrapxóvr(o)v) ris ovk ãv rjp.lv imriprj[a]eiev 
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(43) [• • •] he says (that) slanders are being spoken by/against the 
men who [. . .] are doing. 

There was a time for us (45) when the income to the State was 
no more than one hundred and thirty talents; yet there is no one 
of those capable of undertaking the trierarchy nor of paying the 
eisphora, who thought it right not to do the duties that concerned 
him because there was no surplus revenue.’ 

It could be that this (50) occasion was when they were humbled 
after the defeat near Aigospotamoi and the people were reduced to 
short commons, since (their) foreign revenue had been cut ofF. This 
will clariíy (the point)/he will make this clear. A space of about 
ten lines is left uninscribed. (55) ‘Subsequently, when fortune 
prospered, the public revenue became large and the income was 
four hundred talents instead of one, without any of the propertied 
class suífering any loss.’ Concerning the fact that the Athenians had 
revenues of four hundred (60) talents in Philip’s time there is also 
the testimony of Theopompos in the twenty-seventh (book) of his 
On Philip , where Arist[o]phon, the demagogue, is introduced speak- 
ing the following (words) to it/him (them?): ‘Consider that 
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Heading: That (there were) two Ari[s]tomedes, the one Pheraian, 
the other Athenia[n], nicknamed ‘the Brazen’. 

we would be doing the most cowardly of all things, if, in agreeing to 
the peace, we should cede Amphipolis, we who inhabit the great- 
est of the Greek city-states, we who have very many allies, we who 
(5) possess three hundred triremes and receive revenues of almost 
four hundred talents. Since these are (our) resources, who would 
not reproach us, if we should yield anything contrary to justice out 
of fear for the power of the Macedonians.’ 
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et r(rjv) MaKeSóvcúv SvvafAiv (f>o^rjdép[r\es ovy- 

XO)prjoaip,ép ti Trapà to 81 k(oi)op. ” “J4AAà ttov o(vp)- 

TpífieTai to Trpây/Mí «(ai) ttov SvoyepaípeTai; Stclp to 
(ittÒ tojp koip(cúp) êOos Ítti rà ícUa StajStjSá^ovraç 
òptooí tipos, «(ai) jxéyap p>(èp) opto Tr(ap J ) vpup evdécos 
top XéyoPTa, àdápaTO,y 8 ’, epeu’ ào<f>aXeías, ere- 
pap S(è) TTjP Kpvj38r]P <Jj7]^(f)OP tov (frajPepcò^s djOpv- 
fiov. tMjVt’ ÒTT L i.o_,TÍap, tolÔt’ òpyrjp ê'x-,ei.” á£i.[op] 8ia- 
Troprjoeip tÍpo [rroTe oí Spprayjojyol ttp[Ót]top- 
rés orfnoLP p,(ip) a\_VTOÍç dx^eAtJav k(ot)€ok€vo^op e« 
tov irXrjdovs, r[ò S(e) tt)?] 7r[ó]Àea»ç ovpujrépop pcfia- 
piÇop. k(oÍ) [(eorip)] Soa S[o«]etV 8 jSoúAerat Ae'y[ei]t> 

TOtOVTO • [Õ] oa Koíp’, 0 L 7 T€p fjP OPTOJS TOV [S]lJ- 
fiov, «[oi]v[à] tovt’ ovk rjÇíovp Stafé/x[ea0]at, 
àA[A' ÍTre]iJ,[r)]xapâ>PTO «(ai) tojp ov St«(ai)ai[i7 ...]aç 

[.]p[_ ovoí\ap òrjpooíap alTuíjp,(ep)oL [«ar]e- 

XeiP rov[ç] e[v]TTÓpo(vs) rj p.r) St«(aí)a>? rà «oti^à] 81- 
01K€ÍP 7] cE[A]AoV TIPO TpOTTOP Ò8lK€lP, èjttjSa- 

A 6pt€s 8’ ãp eis ãyiòpas «(ai) ypa(f>às 8rjpi.ooías 
ovs avroís 8ó£eiep eis èKKÁrjolap «(ai) to 81- 
KOOTrjpiop rjyop. 6 8(e) Srjpros ènl toís airíatç 
<f>apepâ)s p-(èp) [e]dopvl Set «(ai) Setpà váoxeiP ej 8óa 
r[o]vç evTTÓp[o(vs)], Kpv(f>a 8(e) «arei/^í^ero «(ai) 
77[o]AAtâv è[rt]jtta xp\j]P-ó.Ttú]p. tovto S(è) eyí- 

yve[r]o[. ]t?[í] S [....]o^)oktÍHo- 

Atre[ú](aara tovto 77oAAi)[v] ào(f)áXei[ap] ij(ap)- 
etye [«(ai)] jtte[yáA]a?Swaareía?[...]ara t(ójp) 7t[...]cti 
a»ve[ +7 ]vt[..]t)tÒ p,épo[s] oíerat[...] 
tov[ ±10 77oAi]reájU.aTo[? e]irapo[pdaj]- 

a[ +15 ]Scoç et^e «ara[.] 

“ l KoÍtoi Áoi8opíaSj x<JJpís, et tis epon\ ^elrréj 

L^tot, rt 8rj yiypiójOKLüjPj à«ptj8â>ç, ApiaTÓ, fxrj8eSj, 

l ov8els yàp rà TjOiovto âypoeí, top fi(èp) l tô>p 18 t_,- 
lOjtójp fiíop (iaij)iaX rj «(ai) â ,rr, p ,áyp,opa «(ai) AkÍp8vp l opj 
lSptOj, TlÒp 8(e) TÔhP TToXiTevop(ép)ojp , rjuXaí,- 
l t iop «(ai) o<fbaXd£póp_,.” 8vo AlptarOjLtijSfeJt? (eloC p), [é]- 
[repos jtt(èv)] ò 0e[p]atoç ò ovppTroXeprôjp toís [j8a]- 
atA[e]oj[s'] OTpOTTjyoís 0 iXÍttttoh, rrep\l ov] <xA[Aot] 
re «(ai) axnòs [ó] 0[tA] 177-77-0? ep Trji TTpò[s Xl]dr)[p]aí- 
ovs êmoToXrji StetAe«rat «(ai) @eó[770/x770?] 
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‘But where (io) does the matter make (them) sore and where 
does it cause annoyance? Whenever they see certain people carry- 
ing over from public affairs the practice (established there) to their 
private business and (whenever they see) a man of words becoming 
great in your eyes overnight, (and not just great but) even immortal 
because of his security, and (whenever they see) your secret ballot 
differing from the fuss (you make) in public. (15) That creates a lack 
of trust, that (creates) anger.’ 

It is right that the question should be raised (about) what [ever] 
(itwas) [the] demagogues were doingtoprovidebenefitfor themselves 
at the expense of the populace, yet on the other hand to destroy the 
city’s advantage. 

And this is, as far as it appears, the sort of thing he means to say: 
(20) So much property (as was) public, that which truly belonged 
to the People, this they did not think fit to divide amongst them¬ 
selves, but (?) they madeplans against/devised [. . .] even of the not-just 
(undeserving?), accusing the wealthy of retaining State property or of 
administering public moneys in an unlawful way (25) or of doing 
wrong in some other way and, by involving (them) in lawsuits and 
public prosecutions, they kept bringing before the Assembly or the 
law courts any person whom they saw fit. And the People, whilst 
in public they made an outcry at these charges and shouted (that 
this was) a terrible way to treat (30) the wealthy, in secret cast their 
vote against (them) and fined (them) much money. This kept happen- 
ing [. . .] Lines 32-7 are too poorly preserved for coherent 
translation. See commentary for suggested restorations. 
(38) ‘And yet, invective apart, if someone should ask (you), “Tell 
me, Aristomedes, why, indeed, when you know precisely, (40) for 
there is not anyone who is ignorant of such things, (that) the life of 
the private citizens is secure and uninvolved and free from danger, 
whilst that of those in politics is contentious and insecure . . 
There are two Aristomed[e]s, [one], the Phe[r]aian, who fought 
the war on the side of the (45) King’s generais against Philip. About 
[this man] others have discoursed and in particular Ph[il]ip himself 
in his letter to (the) [A]the[n]ians and Theofpompos] in the 48th 
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iv tÍ)\i\ H Kal M twv Tlepl <&íXnnrov, tw\l\ 
AXe£áv8pwi 8i nepl KiXueíav dvTiTa- 
íáp(ev)os ovv Aapelwi eis Kvirpov 8ié8pa, 

Kadá (j>r)cnv Ava£ip(év)r)s iv rrji © twv TJe- 
pi AXe£av8pov. erepos 8(i), irpòs Sv v(vv) 6 Arj- 
poadevrjs 8ié£{e)ioiv, Adrjvaíos ò XaXieovs 
Xeyóp(ev)os, irepl ov ãXXoi re K(at ) Aeívap- 

XOS iv TTjL AoKLjLOV AlToXoyíaL VTrip TOV 177- 

ttov (f> 7 ]alv ov(tws)' “’Ett eí 8 ’ vtt’ ApiaToprjSovs tov 
XoXkov k(ciÍ) Xaipeorpárov rov eavrov deíov 
TTporjydTjs ov 8 íx(ai)a ttolwv iyuaXeiv ipoí, 
rrjVLKavra 8 (e) K(aí) twl p(ev) 81 kt)v epypov à-rre- 
ypáifiaro kwt’ ip,ov aTroSypovvTOS /c(at) tglv- 
t’ iv ©erraXícu.” x(ai) oí KwpiKoi 8 ’avTOV pvrj- 

povevovoi, Kadáirep &iXrjpiwv p(iv) ivAi- 
6[o\yXvtfxoi- “TJpòs twl pLvpOTTwXíwi yàp áv- 

dpWTTWV TLVWV / TjKOVOa XclXkOVV 776/017701- 
T€LV kXÍtTTTJV Tivá' / (X77 €LpOS WV 8Í TOV Àc- 
yop(iv)ov irpáyp,a.To[s] / ApioTopr] 8 r]v rjpóprjv 
TrapLÓvd’ ópwv. / 6 8 ’ ivr/XciT’ evdvs pLOL Trapa- 
OTas twl CT/<[é]Àei / naíei re Àà£ nví;, wotc p’ 
i/< 0 av€LV Íttcl / p.óXis ye <j>evywv iÇéireoov 
ãXXrji Àá[0p]a.” TipoKXfjs 8 ’ iv "Hpwoiv Ep- 

prjs 8’ ó Maias TavTa ovvSiaKovei / 


GOLUMN TEN 

Heading: Xpóvoi k(cu) 77 [ó]À€i? r[o]í3 Xóyov. 

"Otl Ava£[i]pev[o]vs (Íotlv) ó Xóyos. 

ãv rji 77 póOvpos' k (aT a) fie firjKev ãap(ev)os / yapi£ó- 
p(ev)ós y ’ Ap[i\ OTOprjSrp twl KaXw(i), / iva pr]K€T’ 
üvtÒv 6 XaTVpos kXÍttttjv Xiyrji.” /c(at) iv’{ E) T- 

Kapíois ’ “Mapavav 8(i) tov <f>[í\XavXov Avto- 
teXéa 8(e)[8]app(év)[o]v / yvpvòv ioTcívai Kap {ej í- 
vwi ir poaTreTraTTaXevp,(év)ov, / Trjpéa t’ ApioTO- 
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(book) of his Concerning Philip . Furthermore, after campaigning 
against Alexander throughout Kilikia (50) at Darius’ side, he ran 
away to Kypros, as is told by Anaximenes in the ninth (book) of his 
On Alexander . And the other one, against whom Demosthenes is 
expounding on this occasion, (was) an Athenian, nicknamed the 
Brazen. About this man others (have written) and in particular 
Deinarkhos (55) in the Defence ofDokimos: Concerning the Horse 
speaks as follows: 

‘Since you were induced by Aristomedes the Brazen and Khaires- 
tratos, his own uncle, to act unjustly and bring a charge against me. 
And at that time also for one (of them) he brought a suit (60) against 
me that he won by default, since I was out of the country and, at 
that, in Thessaly ..The comic playwrights also make mention of 
him, for example Philemon in Sculptor : 

Beside the perfume-seller’s I heard some 

Men (saying) that Brazen, a thief, was on the loose. 

Being quite ignorant ofthe point ofthe statement, 

I asked Aristomedes, (whom) I sawpassingby. 

And he, forthwith, standing beside me, set upon my leg 
And beats (it) with foot and fist, so I almost fainted dead away. 

When, escaping with real difficulty, I departed (70) secretly by 
Some other way... 

And Timokles in Heroes (writes): 

Hermes, the son of Maia, aids in conducting these things, 


GOLUMN TEN 

Heading: Circumstances and cities ofthe speech. 

That the speech is (by) Anax[i]men[e]s. 


If he is favourable. He gladly came down as 
A real favour to Ar[i]stomedes the Fair, to prevent Satyros 
Calling him a thief any longer. 

Also in Ikarians (he says): 

... (that) Autokles (is) ‘Marsyas the Flute-lover’, when he had his hide 
tanned 

(And) stood naked, pinned on the fumace, 
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jrqòrjv. —Stà rt Trjpéa Aeyetç;—/ Stórt T77p[e]tv 
Set Tr(ap)óvTOS rovSe rà OKevrj a<f>68pa. / et S(è) prj, 
npÓKvr) yevrjor]{i}, Kvwpevos rò Kpavíov / 
âv ànoXeorjis. — ipvxpóv .—àAAà TTpòç decòv e7Tt [ajye- 
re / pr)8è avpíÇrjTe.” 


m 

“"Oti p(ev), co (ãvSpes) Ad(r)valoi), 0 ÍX.ittj1tos ovk eiroir/aaTO 
t(w) elprj^irjv)., 

77/3lÒjÇ rjf, t L â ? j , àXÁ’ ãvej3áXero tov -iróXepov, Tr L aj- 
olv vpLi.lv (fxijVLepòjV yéyovev. ” ot xpóvoi ro[í3] 

Xóyov a[a](/>els réXeóv (eloiv ). rewç jtt(èv) y(àp) rjoav oí [Aó]- 
yoi TtúL Arjpoodévei virèp tov tov &lXlttttov 
i(m)l3ovXeveiv 8(ia)vo€Íodai tois ' EXXrjcn tt apa- 
klvo(vv)tcl TTjV e[lp]iqv(r)v) /c(at) tovs SpKo(vs ) Tr(apa)^aívo[v]- 
TCL- vvvl 8(e) Xapvpcüs rjSt) ovveppo)yÓTo[s] 
tov noXepov [ye](v)vLKÚ>T€póv <f>r)cnv [ôpâv] 
rt Tro[i\rj[o]Lü<jLV civtlúl ãvTiKpvs à7rayye[t] - 
Aavr[t] Stà T7jç [êmcjjToA^s) tov 7r[pòç] aúr[o]uç tt6- 
Xepov. eVt yo(vv) r[e'A]et rrjs [è(7rt)] cttoA^ç] <f>r]oc l 77p[o]- 
V7rapxóv[T]o)v o(vv) vpcòv k(clÍ) Stà TTjv [iprj]v evXá- 
jSetav pô.Á\_Xov ÍTr]LKeLp(év)iüv K(aí) Stà jeXovs a»? 
páXiOTa [Sw]aa0[e] TTpa\y]paT€vop(ev)o}v otjoj\_s] 

[é]A[ot]r’ [âv] èpèTro[Xépau to]v tt pOTepov ú[ptâç] 

[ C.18 p] (erà) tov St/e(at)ou àp[v] - 

[vovpai ±12 ] àvTnr(apa)TaTTÓp(€v)o[s]” 

[ ±7 ] S[è T]rjs ovpfiovX(rjs) kcitÒ r[áSe]• 

Vürt pèvj, â> (ãvSpeç) AL d(r)valoi), 0 LXittttos ovk 
€TTO irjo(aTo) T(rjv) èiprjMrjv), 

LTTpòs r/pâsj, àAA J dLvejSájAero tov TróXe(pov), irâcnv tj- 
lPjIlV c/>ajVL.€jpòv yéy L ovev8’ ó 7r[pò]ç 
[ròv] Af[a]/<eSóva 7r[ó]Ae/xoç A0r)vaí(a)v) [....] 

[...r]âAAa p(ev), 00a 0 ÍXittttos elprjvrjv [ttp]oo- 
770toú[/x(ev)o]ç ãyeiv inXrjppéXei, ro[âç] A- 
9r]vaío(vs), páXiOTa 8 ’ rj irrl 2?v£cÍ[v]t t- 
ov k(o.i) népivdov avTOV urpareta. ràç (Sè) 

TTÓXeiç ètfnXoTipeiTO TrapaoTrjoaodai 
Svolv êveKa, tov re à<f>eXéadai ttjv oito- 
tt opTTlav tcüv J40r/vaí(ojv) k((u) iva prj ttÓXcis 
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And (that) Aristomedes (is) ‘Tereus’.—Why do you call (him) 
Tereus?— 

Because, when he’s around, you’ve got to be terribly careful of 
yourbags. 

Otherwise, you’llbecome Prokne, scratchingyour head (io), 

Ifyou lose (them).—(That’s a) frigid (joke).—(I know) but, by the 
Gods, be patient 
And do not hiss. 


(Speech) 11 

‘So, men of Athens, that Philip did not make peace with us, but 
(just) put oíf the war, (15) has now become clear to you all.’ 

The circumstances of the speech are perfectly clear. For hitherto 
Demosthenes’ speeches were concerned with the fact that Philip 
was intending to plot against the Greeks by disturbing the peace 
and transgressing the oaths, (20) but now, since the war had obvi- 
ously already broken out, he says (that) [he sees] what more noble 
course of action they should take against him, since he has openly 
reported in his letter his war against them. At any rate, at the end of his 
letter he (i.e. Philip) says: 

‘Since (it is) you, (25) therefore, (who) are taking the initiative and 
are more aggressive as a result of my caution, and are all the time to the 
best of your ability exerting yourselves to the end that you [might] take 
me by war,yrmr former [. . .]. with justice /(30) shalldefendmyself[. . .], 
marshalling my forces against (you).’ 

And [. . .] of his counsel (is) as follows : ‘So, men of Athens, that 
Philip did not make peace with us, but (just) put oíf the war, has 
now become clear to you all.’ And a match was put to the (35) war 
of the Athenians against [the] M[a]cedonian [. . .] on the one hand 
all the other ways Philip offended the Athenians whilst (he was) pre- 
tending to live in peace, and, in particular, his expedition against 
Byza[n]tion and Perinthos. These cities (40) he was anxious to bring 
back to his side for two reasons: both to deprive the Athenians of 
their grain supply and so that they might not have Coastal cities 
that were providing bases for their fleet and places of refuge for the 
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e\a>cnv ÍTTida\aTTÍovs vavTiKÔn irpov- 
Xovres ópfjurjTrjpia k(cu) Kara^vyàç tov 
TT pòs avròv TToXépLOV, ore 8 rj k(cu) [to] tt( apa)- 
vopLüiTaTOV êpyov SienpáÇa- 
TO rà i(f>’ 'Iepâi. rrXoia tmv èpuTTÓp(a>v) kcítcx- 
yay[tí)\v, a>? fx(iv) 6 &iXóxopos A 7rpò? roí? St- 
0.k[oo]ÍcUS, MS 8 ’ 6 ©eÓTTOfJÍTTOS PU, ã(f>’ ã)V 
ÇTTTaKoala ráXavra rjQpoiae. ravra 81) 

[...Jeat 8 i<nT€TTpâx 0 ou €7ri ©eofypáoTOV 
[r]oíi ju.erà NiKÓpxaxov ãpxovTOS, xadá- 
[Tr]ep a[À]Àot re x(al) &iXóxopos ovtmoÍ( f>r)- 
[ cnv ]' “K(at) XápTjs px(èv) 87777(1 } pev eis tov avXXo- 

y[ov] tmv j8acriÀi/c(tíiv) OTparqytàv xaraXi- 
ttojv è(f>”Iepú}i vavs, ottms ãv rà ttXoigl rà 
ix tov TJÓvtov ovvayáycocn. &ÍXittttos 
8 ’ a[i\adóp,(ev)os ov 7 rapóvTa tov XáprjTa to /x(èy) 
[77 ]pâ)TOV èneipâ {1} to Trépufiai tÒs vavs rà 
[VJÀoía x(aTa)yayeiv ov 8 vvápi(ev)os 8 (e) j8t áo- 
[o]dai, arpar [tjcóra? 8iej3ij3aaev et? rò 
irépav i[c/>\’'Iepòv x(at) tmv ttXoÍmv exvpí- 


GOLUMNELEVEN 
Heading: Tl rò ôppojSeív. 

IJ(epl ) Nixaías. 

n(epl) tov OKOpaxtÇeiv t<(al) rrjs Ps 
xópaxas TrapoipLias. 

evaev. rjv8 > ovk ÍXÓttm rà rravra 8iaKooíu)v 
x{aT) TpuiKOVTa. x(ai) imKplvMV rà TroXepua 8ie- 
Xve x(al) roí? £á[À]oi? eypTjro 77p[ò]? rà pLrjxavd)- 
pxaTa, fc(ai) octov [f<](at) j 8vpoô)v /c(at) xP^I^Ótmv ttoX- 
Xâ)v iyKparrj[s] iyéveTO.” Xpóvoi px(èv) 8 rj Trjs 

ov(ifiovX(rjs) x(a 1) irépas tmv ( I>iXiititu«j)v tov- 
t’ ãv eí'y. V7r[o]ro7n7aete 8’ ãv tis ovk ãir ò 
OKOiTOV avfx^Tr] ec/>Mpfj aOai rò XoylSiov 
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(45) war against him; and at that time, indeed, he committed [lais] 
greatest transgression by seizing the merchants’ ships that were at 
Hieron. According to Philokhoros (they were) two hundred and 
thirty (ships), while Theopompos (says they were) one hundred 
and eighty, and from these (50) he amassed seven hundred talents. 
(That) these actions were perpetrated theyear before in the archonship 
of Theophrastos, the archon after Nikomakhos, as (is reported by) 
others and, in particular, Philokhoros, who says the following: 

‘And Khares sailed away to a meeting (55) of the King’s gener¬ 
ais, leaving behind warships at Hieron for the purpose of gathering 
together the cargo ships from the Pontos. And Philip, when he per- 
ceived that Khares was absent, at first attempted to send his (own) 
warships to (60) seize the boats, but, beingunable to capture (them), 
transported (his) soldiers over to the other side against Hieron and 
gained control of the cargo 


GOLUMNELEVEN 

Heading: What (is the meaning of the word) ‘orrodein? 
Concerning Nikaia. 

Concerning the (word) ‘skorakizein’ and the proverbial 
saying ‘to the crows’ (es korakas). 

boats. Altogether (the vessels) were not less than two hundred and 
thirty. And, determining (that they were) prizes of war, he broke 
(them) up and applied the timbers towards his siege weapons. He 
also gained possession of grain and hides (5) and much money.’ 

Well now, (these are) the circumstances of his speech of advice 
and this would be the culmination of the Philippics . One would 
not be off target to suspect (that) this little speech has been cobbled 
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£k tivmv Arjpioadévovs Trpayfxar(eijô)v i- 
TTiavvTedév. k(cu) ( elalv ) oi (j>aaiv Ava£ip,(év)ovs 
(eivai) tov AafjufiaKrjvov rijv ov\jx\j3ovXrjv, [...] 

S[.] iv T7ji ejSSó/ATji t â)[y (PiXnnr] ik(ú)v ), rjv ò- 
Xíyov 8eiv yp\_a\jxjxaaiv a(vrois è]vrer[á] - 
X 6[ail êvioi8(è) [ ; .]y m [..]fo[...]KwrepoA.\ 
rjppnrjvevoav, Kadá\_Tre]p rò oppa>8eiv rj- 
Kiara Ar]pio[off]eviKÒv ov k(cu) eiriva áÀ[À]a 
ojxoia TOVTCú[i\. “Vn 8(è) xpfj p,rjre òppo)8eiv 

rjjxâç t(t)v) èxeívov ,_8jvvap,iv pir/re áyevvws 
AvjTnayd^fijvai npòs avróv. ” òppo)8eiv 8e- 

So[i]«:eV[ai (iarív), dn ò] S(è) tov ovpifieftrjKÓTOÇ 

róis S(e)8i[ó](7i \rr\eTToírjTai' rovvojxa y(àp) nepl 

tov oppov [...] (bs {e}Í8e8poi. "Opirjpos' “ “I8iov 

(bs èvórjoa, 8(e)8ái<pvvTai 8(e) pioi oooe.” x(ai) 6 koj- 

j. ukÒs Api(jTO(f>ávr]s iv BaTpáyois em tov 

KaT€TTTr)KÓT\o\s Aiovvoov “X<b TTpCÚKTOS 

I8íei náXai. ”—AmoTrreverai 8’ imò t(cüv) @rj- 

fiaíiov KL«(ai)av p.(èv) [<j>]povpai K(aT)é[x\oJV, eis 8(è) 
TTjv Ãfju/nKTVO^víajV eia8eSu[/ca»]ç.” N{e}ÍKai- 

a iiridaX[á]ooiá[s (e<m)] ttÓXis @epp,[o]irvX<bv 
dnéxovaa oraSíovs K, irepi ijs Tipioodé- 
v[rj]s iv Tcoi Tlepli] Aip.(év)ivv E faoí [rpo]- 
[-TTOv] TOVTOV “ Ek [©€ppLOTr]vX(bv 8(e) KOfllo[6ev\- 
[ti 7TÀo]y[v] (bs [oT]a8í[a)v K (ÍotÍ) 7r]ÓÀ t ç N{e}ÍKaia, 
[•n-eÇevovTi 8è Soov wev\T7)KOVTa é dirò [Sè] 

[TavTTjs jU,áÀiar]a oTaSíovs E aupa 
(K\ei\rai if>a\pipi(b8rjs em araòíovs Terra - 
[pa ]í [è'xovaa vryi] piaKpâi v(f>opp,ov.” k( ai ) í>iÀóy[o]- 
[po]ç 8’ [Õri AoK]pOlS ^[l]Àl77770Ç aVTTjV i«é[Xev]- 
[oe] 7r[apà] ©\yj\ fiaíoov àrro8o6r)vai 8ià ttj[ç] 
e[/(] T7]s (f>r)oi tov Tpórrov tovtov “0iÀ[iV]- 
[77 ou] S[(è) KaTaXa\j3óvTos EXáreiav k ( cu ) KvtÍv\iov\ 
«(aí) 7Tpéo^[ei]s Trépu/javTos eis Qrjfias ©e[rra]- 
Xâ)v Aiy[i]ávot)v AiT (tjXítjV AoXÓttiúv &di- 
ojTÓjy «(aí) (1 ^io(vv)tos Nítcaiav AoKpoís 
ijapa8i8óvai rrapà rò Sóy/xa rò tójv 
A fi(juKTv6>v((i)v), rjv imò 0 iXÍttttov (j>povpov- 
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together, a cumulative accretion from some of Demosthenes’ treat- 
ments (io) ofthe issues. And there are those who say (that) the speech 
of advice belongs to Anaximenes of Lampsakos [. . .] in the seventh 
(book) of his [Philipp] ika [. . .] has been inserted in almost the very 
words. And some people have interpreted [. . .](ig)>, for example, 
the (word) ‘orrodein’ as being not at all Demo [sth] enic, and any 
other words like it. 

‘And that it is right for us neither to break out in a cold sweat 
(orrodein) at his power nor to oppose him ignobly.’ To ‘break out in 
a cold sweat’ (orrodein) (20) is/means to be afraid; it (i.e. the word) 
is created as a result of what happens to those who are afraid. For 
the word about the bum [...], as ‘people with sweaty bums.’ (To 
quote) Homer: ‘When I recognized (him), I broke into a sweat, and 
my eyes filled with tears.’ And the comic playwright Aristophanes 
in Frogs, at the expense of (25) the cowering Dionysos, (makes him 
say): ‘And my arse has been exuding moisture for a long time.’ 

‘And he is suspected by the Thebans for retaining Nikaia with a 
garrison and for having wormed his way into the Amphiktyony.’ 

Nikaia is a Coastal city, (30) twenty stades distant from 
Therm[o]pylai. And Timosthen[e]s writes about it this way in the 
fifth (book) of his On Harbours : ‘And ,for a person travelling [by sea] 
from [Thermopjylai, the city of Nikaia [is situated (at a distance 
of) about 20] stades, [but for a person on foot it is as much as] fifty. 
(Separated) from (35) [this by about] 5 stades lies a sandy promon- 
tory, four stades in extent [with] anchorage for a [ship] ofwar.’ And 
[the fact that ] Ph [i] lip ordered it to be given back to (the) Lo [k] rians 
by (the) Th[e]bans is stated by Philokh[oro]s (40) in his sixth (book) 
as follows: ‘After Phil [ip] had captured Elateia and Kytin [ion] and 
had sent to Thebes ambassadors from (the) The[ssa]lians, (the) 
Ain[i]anians, (the) Aitolians, (the) Dolopians (and the) Phthiotians, 
and was demanding (that they) give Nikaia (45) back to the Lokrians 
in contravention of the resolution of the Amphiktyons—(Nikaia 
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ix,(év)[t]v], ot’ iieeivos iv ÜKvdais rjv, infioXov- 

res [r]ov? <j)povpo(vs) avTol K(ar)eixov oi ( H )y]j3aí- 

01, tovtois (i(èv) àirçKplvavTO irpeofieíav 

vtt èp àrrávTLúv 7í"[pò]s - 0íXnrirov 8iaXe£o- 

p,(ev)rjy {rrépifieiv)(eloiv) 8(i) koL <xAA[cu] N{e} Uaiai, ire pi 

k 01 fiou à[va]yi<[aiov] vvv Xéyeiv. “ ’Eti 8 (i) 

T<py ttoXX(ü)v) iày âfiápT L yi tis, t,jqp,íav /c(arà) r(rjv) à- 
ê^íavj eiXr)(f>ev. oi 8{e) ocrjav (JkájXiOTa Karop- 
0 L oij ai, t 6 t€ fiáXíora oKopaKÍÇovTcu 
k(cu) l tt pjOTrrfXaKL^ovTai. ” Trapa to ès KÓpa- 
[ko.]s TTOTToírjTai Tovvop,a, oirep elcoda- 
[ji(ev) Koivfp ] Xéyeiv «rarà tcòv /xerà j8Aa- 
[o<f>~\ i)/í [t]aç ottoÍttoto ãmóvTíúv. fivrj- 
(io ve ve i 8’ avrrjs ApioTO<f>ávr]s iv 
‘'Op[v]ioiv “Es KÓpaieas iXdeiv x(ai) n(ap)eaKev- 
L ao/u(e'v)jOvs.” déXei fi(èv) y(àp) Xéyeiv eis rà opvea, 
[xa\pievTÍÇeTai 8(i) eis tt/v napoipilav, 

[17] v (jrrjaiv 6 Arjputiv 8ia8odrjvai 
evdévSe ypá(f>(cüv) tov Tpónov tovtov “Tovs 
Boiojtovs <j>aoiv àvaoTÓTOVs vtto &pai- 


GOLUMNTWELVE 

Heading: *l8è p,r] vejuopiévovs 

n(epi) tüjv 0 iXIttttov TpavpÁTcov. 

küjv yevo/j,(év)ovs eis tt/v tÓtc fi(iv) AloXl8a v(vv) 8e 
@€TTaXlav 6vop,aÇo/x(év)r/v OTpaTevoaadai, 
x(ai ) tovs ttjv yrjv vefiofiévovs iÇeXáoavTas 
ttjv ixeívaiv xarixeiv ydj pav. 7ToXe/xo(vv)Ta>v 
8(e) Trpòs avrovs tô>v AloXéiov x(ai) rov[ç] xap- 
7 rovs To(vs) èrreTeíovs alei (/>deipóvTü)v, nép,- 
i/iavTes eis à(e)X(j>ovs ÍTrr]pd>TO>v iró-A^epov) (iévo>- 
aiv ÍttI TavTtjs ij eTepav xúpav ÇrjTwai. 
tov S(è) deov <j>TjaavTOS Xevxovs xópaxas 
TTpÓTepov </>aveiodai rj tovs Boiwto(vs) ttjs 
yrjs rainrjs ânofiaXeiv, dapprjaavres e- 
7 rt t[ôi]i XP 7 ] 0 ^ 1 T W v í .]p àyopàv iv- 
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was a place) that the Thebans themselves had taken, after expelling 
Philip’s garrison that was holding it, when he was in Scythia— to 
these (ambassadors) they (the Thebans) replied (that) an embassy 
(50) (would be sent) to Philip to negotiate about all issues.’ 

And there are other Nikaias also, but I do not think it necessary to 
speak about them at this point. 

‘Furthermore, if one of the rank and file makes a mistake, he 
receives a punishment that accords with his crime, but, in the case 
of these men, it is at the moment when they are most successful (55) 
that they are treated with the most contemptuous (skorakizein) and 
insulting language.’ 

The word (i.e. skorakizein) has been created on the basis of the 
(expression) ‘es korakas’ (‘to the crows’/‘to HelP), which we are 
accustomed to use [commonly] against those who are being dis- 
missed to some place with a curse. 

It is used (60) by Aristophanes in Birds : ‘And ready to go to the 
crows (Hell).’ 

He means to refer to the birds (i.e. the crows), but the joke relates 
to the proverb, which Demon says arose (65) from the following 
circumstance, (which) he narrates this way: 

‘The story goes that, when the Boiotians were displaced 


GOLUMNTWELVE 

Heading: *If not, ‘nemomenous’ (‘inhabitingVTarming’). 
Concerning Philip’s injuries. 

by the Thracians, they marched into the territory that was then 
called Aiolis but now is Thessaly and, after driving out those who 
were inhabiting the land, took possession of these people’s country. 
And (5) the Aiolians kept waging war against them and kept on 
destroying their annual crop. (So the Boiotians) sent (a delegation) 
to Delphi to enquire whether they should remain on that land or 
search for another. And, when the God replied that white crows 
(10) would be seen before the Boiotians would be ejected from that 
land, they took heartat his response and eagerly convened the [. . .] 
assembly, which the Thessalian people even now [...]. Well, when 
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tÓvu>s ovvrjyov rjv x(ai) vvv [,..]yeiv rò tcúv 

©erraX(cúv) edvos. [/x] e8[vo] 8epr[o>] v o(vv) t(cúp) veavl- 

OKojp rivès <i[ya\0r)p[ev]<javTes xópaxas 

x(ai) tovtovs yv[ifi\cúoavTes à</>r)xav tt ére- 

adai Trpòs xaxíav ia(èv) ov8(e)piíap, iraiyvías 

8(è) x(ai) yéXcúTOS tovto TrpáÇavres. irepiTTera- 

péy(wv) 8(e) r[àç TróÀcJt? avrcúv x(ai) ttÚvtcúv rò ye- 

[y\ovòs day\_pLa\ ÇÓvt(w), x(al) tcúv pi(èv) rereXéodai 

tÒv xpr)op,òv <f>aaxóvTCúv, iyxcúpícúi 

S(e) Tive lóidjpan Xeyóvrcúv ãXXo toiovto 

yevéodai (...) tt apà top IlayaoiTixòv kÓXttop 

KarúnKrjoav, odev <f>aoiv àrr’ ixeívov 

xXrjdrjvai tovs exelKópaxas. oí 8’ AloXeis 

rerapa[y]pi(év)ois t[oí]s Boicútois èirnTeaóv- 

res ixeívovs p(èv) èÇr/Xaoav, rr/v 8(e) yá)- 

pav àiréXa^ov. tovs 8 ’ à8t/<[o] (vv)rás ti x(ai) (fiv- 

yrp lr)pi[o]vp(év)oys inl ttoXvv [xp(óvov)] eis tovs 

Kópaxas Xeyop(év)ovs èxeívovs àiréoTeX- 

Xov, odev [rot]ç ánop{e} nrTOvp,(ép)ois rò [èVo]? 

[TOVTÍ)[o]KopaKÍUeC\v en x(aí) v(vv) èn^éple]- 

[tch .].”— '‘i_Kãjxel_voi fJLj(èv) Adrjvaíois <j>ói_povsj 

L r}veyxav, r/ 8 ’ r/pijerépa ttÓXls ov8(e)ví cttcú tô>p â-j 
L Tijáv L TO}jV.” oti Maxe8óves Adrjvalois <f>ó- 

jOoy[? ir]éXo(vv) ev tcúi Tlepl tov orecjiávov 8e8rj- 
XojKO.[fx]e\p]. “àXXà top pi(èv) ix Maxe8op ta L ?j 

6^pjpdjp(ev) L OjV ov(tcús ) (eivai) (jnX L Ojxív8vvov tood’ xmèp 
tov iA-eLÇco TTOirjoai rrjv àpyrjv x(ara)reTpcoodai 
TTÔ.V tlÒ (Jtôj/xa TOis TToXe/xíois /xaxó/x(ev)ov.” ire- 
pi wv eoye rpaupiáraúv 6 0ÍXitttt[os e]iptj- 
Tai fi(èv) rjp.lv evreXcos - x(ai) wviS’ eis j8[p]a- 
yv vtto jivTjGTeov. rrepi pi(èv) y(àp) rr/v Medcú- 
vrjs TToXiopxíav tov 8e£iòv ò(j)daX- 
p[ò]v èéexóirrj To£evp,an TrXrjyels, e[v\ ãn 
rà p,rjxavá)piara x(ai) ràs x° J orpí8as Xe- 
yopi(év)as i<j>eá>pa, xaOánep iv rrp A tcúv 
-nepl avròv toTopióúv á</>r]yeiTai ©eó- 
TTopnros, ois x(ai) Mapavas ò Maxe8cúv òp,o- 
Xoyei. 6 8(è) Aovpis, e8ei y(àp ) avròv x(ai) evrav- 
9a TepaT[e]voe[odai, A]arépa <f>rja'i (eivai) rov- 
vopia tov rò àx[óvTiov xaipícús] Ítt’ avròv 
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the young men got drunk, (15) some (of them) caught crows and 
covered them with white chalk and (then) let them loose to fly. 

‘They did this with no evil intent, but merely for a joke and a 
laugh. But, when these flew around the cities and everyone (20) 
was astounded at what had happened, some were declaring (that) 
the oracle had been fulfilled and were saying in the local idiom that 
“something like it” had happened 

‘(. • •) settled beside the gulf of Pagasai, as a result of which, so 
the story goes, from that time (25) the (people) there got the name 
“Korakes” (i.e. Crows). And, when the Boiotians were in disarray, 
the Aiolians fell upon them and drove them out and took back the 
land. And for a long time (after that) those men who had committed 
some crime and were under the penalty of exile were (30) sent to 
the so-called “Korakes”. For this reason still today [this] expression 
“eskorakizein” is applied to those who are outcasts [...].’ 

‘And those men have paid tribute to Athens, but our city alone 
(has) not yet (paid tribute) (35) to anyone.’ That the Macedonians 
used topay tribute to Athens, we have demonstrated in our (work) On 
the Crown . 

‘. . . but that a man who originates from Macedonia is so fond of 
danger that, to enlarge his domain, he would suffer wounds (40) to 
all his body in the course of fighting his enemies ...’ 

Concerning the wounds that Philip received, we have given a full 
account, and at this time it must be abbreviated. In connection with 
the siege of Methone he had his right eye (45) knocked out, when it 
was struck by an arrow while he was supervising the siege engines 
and the so-called (tortoise) sheds. This is the way it is recounted by 
Theopompos in the fourth (book) of his histories about him (i.e.the 
Philippika) . and Marsyas the Macedonian (50) concurs. But Douris 
(of Samos), for even on this occasion he had to talkmarvels, says (that) 
the name of the man who cast the missile at him [in this opportune 
way] was [A]ster (Shooting Star), even though almost all those who 
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ã<f>€VTOÇ, [r]còy [^ovvearpa^revKÓrcov 
avTCüi 

Xeyóvriúv [a]i5rò[v] rerpaiadcu. rà p.(èv) y(àp ) 

nepl tú>v avXr)r(â)v) òpioXoyelrai ie(ai) rrapà 
Mapovai, 8ióri avvreXovvri piovaiKovs 
âycòvas axnctn /x{e} iKpòv iiráva) rrjs 
avpL(f>op(âs ) /c(arà) Saípiova ovvéfír) ròv Kv- 
xXanra rrávras avXrjoai, AvnyevelSiqv 
pi(èv) ròv &iXo£évov, Xpvoóyovov 8(è) ròv 
[Zr]r)oixópov, TipióOeov 8(e) ròv Olviá8ov. 
ròv pi(èv) o(vv) ò(f)0aXpLOv ov(tcü) c/xioív avròv €K- 
Koirrjvai, rrjv S(e) xXeív r(rjv) 8(e)£iàv êv ’/À- 
Xvpiols Xéyyrp ròv : IXXvpiòv TJXev- 
pârov SitoKOVTCi, 56’ exaròv p,(ev) xai 


COLUMN THIRTEEN 

Heading: ["0]rt ovk (êan) t(còv) &iXiTnriKÓjv 6 Àó[yoç], 
ArjpLoadevovç S(è) ãXXcoç. 

77[e]vT^/covra rcòv éraíp(u)v) rpavp.arí£ov- 

reXevrâi 8 (e) 'hnróaTparos ó Apivvrov. 
r[p]írov rpav/xa À[a ] pifíávei xarà rrjv 
eis TpifiáXXovs è/x.j8 oXr/v, rr)v aápi- 
aáv tívos tu)v 8 t, 0 }Kop,(ev)o}V eis ròv 
8 (e)£iòv avrov pirjpòv <haapi(év)ov /c(ai) yo>- 
Xwoavros avróv. SóÇeie 8 ’ ãv rrepl rà 
rpavfxara k(o.Í) ràs vrXr/yàs d/xeívovi 
rvxyt Kexprjoõcu rov rrarpòs 6 AXeÇav- 
[â]poj. 8 éi<a yáp 77"[o] v Xafiàjv xcupíovs 
TrXrjyàs arrrjp[os 8 ié\p.eive, ( t>iX[i\Tnr(úi 
S(e) rò [SX\ov acô/xa 8 i[e]XeXú)fir]ro. 

TB 

“IJe^pl fi(èv) Tjov Tr(ap)óvros dpyvplov /c(ai) d>v r(rjv) Ík- 
KX_r]aía^v TTOieíre, o> ( ãvSpes ) A0(rjvaíoi), ov8(e)repóv p.oi 8o- 
Kei rò), v i xaXeTTCÒv (eivai).” x(ai) rovrov evioi 
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ume on the campaign with him say (that) (55) fie was wounded by an 
arrow. 

Now, as for the story conceming the flute players, that is agreed 
upon even by Marsyas. (It says) that, as he (sc. Philip) was celebrat- 
ing a music festival a little before this misfortune (i.e. the loss of 
his eye), it happened that fatefully (60) all (the flute players) played 
the (dithyramb) Kyklops (i.e. the one-eyed man); Antigeneides 
(played) the (Kyklops) of Philoxenos, Khrysogonos the (Kyklops) of 
[St] esikhoros, and Timotheos the (Kyklops) of Oiniades. So, any- 
way, that is how they say his eye was knocked out, but his right 
collarbone (was broken) in Illyria (65) by a spear, as he was pursuing 
the Illyrian Pleuratos, (an occasion) when one hundred and 


COLUMN THIRTEEN 

Heading: That the speech is not (one) of the Philippics 
but is Demosthenes’ all the same. 

fifty of his Companions were wounded and Hippostratos, son of 
Amyntas, died. He receives his third wound in the assault on the 
Triballi, when one (5) of the men he was pursuing thrust his sarissa 
into his right thigh and maimed him. In the matter of wounds and 
blows it would seem that Alexander enjoyed better luck than his 
father, (10) for, though he suffered ten serious wounds to some part 
(of his body), he remained urnnairmd, while Philip was damaged from 
head to toe. 


(Speech) 12 

‘Regarding the revenue at hand and the reasons for your holding 
(15) the Assembly, men of Athens, neither of two (possibilities) seems 
to me to belong in the realm of difficulty.’ 
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tÒv X6\y]ov eíç TOVS 0 lXlTTTTlKo(vs) TTCÍpeí- 

povoiv [o] vk òpdcòs ooa yo(vv ) èpol So/cer j avy- 

py y(àp) ovS ’ rjTLao(vv) (eoTiv) èv avrau 0 lXlttitov, àA- 

Àà y(àp) ov8(é) MaxeSóvcov ov8’ ã>v è£rp- 20 

\_p\yxe [njapà ràs ovvdyi<(as) k(cu) tovs SpKo(vs ) 

nóXeoj[v], Ilepív6[ov, ’ 0 ]A vvdov, / 7 oT< € )[t] 8 ata[ç], 

ir\_ep]l 8(e) \jy\sPo8lo)v k(cu) MiTvXyvalwv eXevde- 

p[t]aç, o}v ov8(e)r€pas peTyv tüh MaxeSó- 

vi. x(al) pyiroTe |uerà Tyv irpòs 0 iXur- 25 

TTOV elpy[v]yv tovtov rò[v] X[6y]ov oyv- 
TÍé\jO-Xe[v ó A]ypoo 0 évys, è\_v (St rà] p(èv) 

[wpò]? [r]o[u]ç Maxe86v(as) ypé[pei roí?] 

\Aff]y\y\a\i\ois, rà 8(è) ire pi Tyv Aa\lav eiroXv-] 
irpaypóvovv. ov(tcúo )1 yovv irepi tcü[v TrepiOTaoe]- 30 

djv <j>r)<n tovtcov “El p(èv) y(àp) fjovyíav e\eiv 
w/XlíjV airéxpri x(aí) py8èv twv EXXy- 
yix(còv) Trepieipyá^eode oirats é^ei, ãÀÀ L o?j 
L ãjV yv Aóyoç. v(vv) 8(è) irpwreveiv á|i L Ojt 3 r€ «(aí) 
lTjÒ L Sjt/c(ai)a ópíÇeiv toIs ãXXoi L s, Tjyv 8(e) raJjj- 3 5 

t’ i(fio L 8ejVovoav x(al) (f>vXá$OMaav 8vva- 
p lIjV ovje x(aT)eaxevaade (ovre xaTaoxeváÇeode), àXX 1 e(iri) 
7ToXX(r)s) p(ev) yav- 

yia? K(al ) ipypíaç vp.lv ó MirvXyvaíajv L 8y 
poç KaraXéXvrai, em iroX L Xj(ys) 8’ ya^vxjl- 

as 6 PoSlcvv. ” xpóvov 8(è) tov Aó[y] ov avv[í] - 40 

801 tis ãv tov perà AiroXXóSu>pov ap- 
Xovra K[a]XXÍpaxov. rí 8yirod > ; õn pvy- 
povevei t(cüv) 77pay0€VT(a>v) Adyvalois irpòs 
Meyapéas irepl rys íep(âç) 'OpyáSos. yéyo- 

ve javrl xar ’ AiroXX68a>pov ãpxovra 45 

xadáirep íoropet 0iX óyopoç ovtwoi 
ypáufxtw “Adyvaloi 8(è) irpòs Meyapéas 

SievexOévres vnèp tov ópiopov tíjs 

lep(âs) [X)]pyáSos inyXOov eis Méyapa pej ’ E- 

(jnáXTOV OTpaT 7 )yo(vv)TOs em Trji yojpai x(ai) a>pí- 50 

aavTO tÍjv X)pyá8a r( yv) lepáv. ópiOTal 8 ’ (é)yévov- 
t o ovyxojpyoávTaiv Meyapéaiv AaKpaT(e)l8ys 
ò l[e]po<j)ávTfjs x(al) ò SatSouyoç lepoi<[X\eí- 
8 ys, k(cu) Tas èuyartaç ràç irepl ttjv X)pyá8a 
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And some people include this speech amongst the Philippics. not 
correctly, in my opinion at any rate. For there is not any mention 
whatsoever of Philip in it, (20) nor, moreover, of (the) Macedonians 
nor of the cities which he had taken in transgression ofthe treaty and 
his oaths—Perinth[os, OJlynlhos, (and) Poteidaia—(whilst there 
is mention), on the other hand, of the freedom of (the) Rhodians 
and of (the) Mytilenians, though the Macedonian was involved in 
neither case. (25) And, perhaps, [Djemosthenes composed this speech 
after the peace with Philip, at a time when [things] were quiet [for the 
Ath]e[ni]ans on the Macedonian front, but aífairs in As [ia] kept them 
very (30) busy. At any rate the following (is what) he says about the 
situation at the time: ‘For if it was sufficient for you to be inactive 
and if you were not in the habit of expending extra effort on the 
condition of Greek aífairs, it would be another story. But, as it is, 
you claim to be leaders and (35) to set limits on others regarding 
their rights, and yet you neither have equipped (nor are equipping) 
a force that is keeping watch or will be on guard, but during your 
gross inactivity and in your absence the popular government at 
Mytilene has been dissolved, during your gross inactivity (40) the 
(popular government) at Rhodes (also).’ 

But one could detect that the date of the speech was the archon- 
ship ofK[a]llimakhos, the (archon) after Apollodoros. Why, do you 
suppose? Because he mentions the action taken by the Athenians 
against the Megarians over the Sacred Orgas. This (45) happened 
during the archonship of Apollodoros, as is recounted by Phil- 
okhoros, writing as follows: 

‘Because the Athenians had a dispute with the Megarians over 
the delimitation ofthe Sacred [OJrgas, they entered (the territory 
of) Megara with (50) Ephialtes, the general for the homeguard, and 
marked out the limits of the Sacred Orgas. With the Megarians’ 
agreement the men who marked out the boundaries were Lakra- 
teides the Hierophant and HierokQJeides the Dadoukhos. And the 
edge-lands, too, around the Orgas, (55) were consecrated by them, 
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Kadiépwoav tov lepov XPVi 1 } oavTOS Xân- 
ov k{oÍ ) ajxewov àv{e)lai /c(at) p.rj ipyal,op.(év)oioi. 
«[(at)] (l(fxi)pioav kvkÁou OTrjÁcus xarà [í/iJt^i- 
opua (IhÀoKpárovç. ” tovtcúv iopap,(év)a>v 

ei7] àv 1 izerà róvSe tov ãpxovra avvre- 
rayp,(év)os 6 Xóyos, SiaKéXevcnv ex<vv tcòv 
eis tovs 7ToÀép,o(vs), elrrep ãpa êaoiTO 
Ti(apa)aK€vá^o)v. ^rctrat 8 ’ iv toh Xóyioi 


COLUMNFOURTEEN 
Heading: IJ(epi) Trjs ’Opyá8os. 

Am tÍtovs Meyapéas k (ara)pá- 
tovs €(f>rj. 

ovSev OTi ]VY] Xóyov Tivòs iv roís rrpò tov 
reretiye v. opcos rrepl t(t]s) ’Opyá8os eis fipa- 

XV brjXoiTeov. XéyeTCu toIvvv òpyàs 
KoivÓTepov p.(ev) arrav x<vpíov 8ev8pâ>8es 
Ol(ov) ãXoOS, 7 T€TTOl 7 ]pi(év)oV TOV ÒvÓpLaTOS TTO.- 
pà to ôpyâv k(cu) tivcl ópfir/v eis to jSÀaorá- 
veiv exeiv. ov(to>o)Í y(àp) eXeyov òpyâv rò tt pòs ón- 
o(vv) óp/xr/v eis éroip-ór^Ta eyov, Kadáirep 
K<ív tôh filou (/>a.ix(ev) òpyáocu tov rrrjXòv i- 
rrl tov Tr(apa)<jKeváocu 7 rpòs ràç àXou/>ás. Zo</>o- 
xXfjs iv [IJoip^eaiv “’Epuo\y’], 5oov8(rj) [77 ]rjXòv 
ôpyáoai /<[aÀó]v.” x(ai) Aloxv\_X]os irrl tu>v rrpò 
Trjs KaSfieías veKptov r[co] v rrpòs ttjv 
TO.(f)rjv eTolpuús exóvTíov “ "Qpya rò 
TTpâypia, 8iep,v8aw’ rjbr] vÍkvs. ” Tàs 
8’ ôpyábas ãXp.ará Te k(cu) aXorj npoarjyó- 
pevov àirò Trjs eis to (irjieos aXoecos. “ "Ev- 
9a Tpcoiov ãÀ/xa /c(at) rjpM MvveiTOio.” roi- 
ovtÓv (ioTi) hc(al) rò rrap ’ 'O/xTjpoj Xeyóp,(ev)ov “['O 5 ’] 
8papiev êpveilaos.” evdév8(e) /c(at) ò oprrrjí; rra- 
pà to epireiv /c(at) avròs TTeiTOvr]p,{év)os. 

7T€pí fi(èv) o(vv) Trjs Koivórepov Xeyop.(év)r]s 
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after the sanctuary had responded (that) it was more profitable 
and better (for them), if they left (them) untilled and did not farm 
(them). And they fenced (it/them) around with stelai according to 
the decree of Philokrates.’ 

In view of these facts, it could be (that it was) after this man’s 
archonship (6o) (that) the speech was composed, since it contains an 
exhortation for war preparations, preparing in case there should, in 
fact, be (a war). And there is found in this speech 


COLUMNFOURTEEN 

Heading: Concerning the Orgas. 

Why did he say ‘the Megarians (are) accursed’? 

nothing except (what) has received some mention in the (works) 
before this. Nevertheless, a brief clarification of the Orgas should be 
given. Well, the term ‘Orgas’ is used more commonly to denote all 
wooded spaces, (5) like a grove. The word is formed on the basis of 
(the verb) ‘to get ready to growV ‘to ripen’ (organ) and of (the con- 
cept) of having some impulse towards growth. Thus, people are in 
the habit of using the word ‘organ’ with respect to that which is in a 
State ofreadinessfor an impulse toward anything; as,forexample, in 
everyday life we say (that) we ‘soften’ (orgazein) the mortar (10) with 
a view to preparing (it) for application. (For example), Sophokles in 
[Sheph] erds (writes): ‘He was mixing, in the same proportion as (is) 
good for softening mortar. ’ And Aiskhy Q] os, over the corpses in front 
of the Kadmeia that were ready for burial, (writes): ‘The situation 
(15) was becoming ripe; the corpse was already putrefying.’ And 
people are in the habit of calling both hallowed places and sacred 
groves ‘orgades’ on the basis of the growth in length. ‘There (was) 
the sacred grove of Tros and the tomb of Mounit[os].’ Similar is the 
saying found in Homer: ‘[And he] (20) shot up like a young plant.’ 
Hence the word ‘sapling’ has itself also been created on the basis 
of (the word meaning) ‘to begin to move.’ Well now, that (is what 
I have to say) about the more common usage of the word ‘orgas.’ 
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òpyá8os ravra. Xéyerai 8(e) tis I8ía>s 
napà Meyapevaiv X)pyàs òvojxaari- 

K(l)s, Kadánep ’ I8rj rj r’ iv ’/Àt[o>]t k(<iI) rò 25 

òevòpd)[à]es ytüpíov, k(clI ) náXiv AlyiaXòs 

rj re rytoV k(clÍ) rj ovrcoai Xeyop,(év)rj yd>pa 

k(o.Í) rj Akttj (rrj)s Attikíjs k(cu) rò napadaXaa- 

0Í810V ànav ycoplov, k(c ii) 'Píov rò pi(èv) Mo- 

[X\v[i<]peiov, rò S(è) /cotv[ó] repov rj8rj rrâaa 6- 30 

fjov[s] i<opv(f>rj, K(al) ãXXa tovt[oi]s õ/xo[t]a. k(clÍ ) (eanv) 6 
Xóyos rà vvv rcòi Ar)[jX]oodéve[i njepi rrjs 
MeyapLKps ’0/3yáS[o?], rjs x(ai) KaXXípia- 
yós TTOV jjLvrjjjLovevwy (/>r)o[í\ • “N{e} 1aaí- 

7]s àyXWes àn’ ’Opyá8os.” òieíXeierai 8(i) 35 

77 epl ravrrjs t{ rjs) ’Opyá8os x(ai) Av8[p]oría>v 
iv TTjt Z TCÚV At6Í8((jOv) ypá<f>((úv) OVTO)S'“'ÍX- 
píaavro 8(i) k(cu) A6rjv[aío\i npòs Meyapeas 
rrjv XJpyáSa 8ià r[ot] v deoiv onais j8 ov- 

Xolvto' avveytoprjaav y(àp) oí Meyapeís 40 

6pLaras yevéadai ròv iepo(j>ávr(r)v) 

AaKpar(e)í8rjv /c(cu) ròv 8ai8ovxov’Iepo- 
KXetôrjv. /<(ai) á>s ovroí dipiaav ivépei- 
vav. k(o.Í ) ràs iaxarías 8ocu fjaav npòs rrji 

’0pyá8i Kadiépajoav, òiapavrevaá- 45 

pi(ev)oi K(aí) àveXóvros rov deov Xânov x(ai) 

ãjieivov (eivai) jxrj ipya^opiévois. k( ai ) arrjXais 

d>p[í]odr) kvkXiúi Xidívais 0 iXoKpá- 

tovs eínóvros.”—“ Oiov â npòs rovs K(ara)pá- 

tovs ^Mjeyapeis iifirjcfiíaaade ànore- 50 

jxvop(év)ovs rr/v ’0pyá8a, 8ie£'iévai, koj- 
Xveiv, prj imrpéneiv.” Karapárovs 
elne rovs Meyapeas nap’ooov 8va- 
vóaos eixov avTol k(cu) Boiairoí npòs 

Adrjvaíovs, Kadánep iv rrp Kl 7 55 

Qeónopinos ànofiaprvpei, iv ois 
0iXoKpárrjS ò 8rjp,aya>yòs av- 
toís napáyerai Xéyaiv ravra • “ Tdv- 


dvfieiade roívvv dis ov8(i) Kaipòs 
ovdeís (ior 1) (jnXoveiKeiv ov8(i) k 
Xüis eyeiv rà npáypiara rrjs 
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But, amongst the Megarians (something) is called an Orgas idio- 
matically as a name, (25) just as Ida (signifies) both the (mountain) 
in Ili[o]n and ‘the wooded place’, and, again, Aigialos is both ‘the 
beach’ and the place so named, and Akte (denotes part of) Attika 
and every place along the seashore, and Rhion (signifies) on the one 
hand (30) Mo[l]y[k]reion, but more commonly now (denotes) every 
mountain peak, and (there are) other (examples) similar to these. And 
the speech of De[m]osthene[s] (that we are) presently (concerned 
with) is about the Megarian Orga[s], which even Kallimakhos has 
mentioned somewhere, (when) he says: ‘Cloves of garlic (35) from 
the Orgas at Nisaia.’ 

And[r]otion, too, has written about this Orgas in the seventh 
(book) of the Atthides . He writes as follows: ‘But the Athenians, 
too, marked the boundaries of the Orgas in the direction of the 
Megarians on account of the Two Goddesses, in whatever way they 
(40) wanted. For the Megarians agreed (that) the boundary markers 
had been the Hierophant, Lakrateides, and the Daidoukhos, Hiero- 
kleides. And they abided by the boundaries as these men had 
marked (them). And the edge-lands, as many as were beside the 
(45) Orgas, were consecrated by them, after they had consulted the 
oracle and after the God had replied (that) it was more profitable 
and better for them, if they did not cultivate (them). And the bound¬ 
ary was marked oíf in a circle with marble stelai, on the motion of 
Philokrates.’ 

‘Just like the motions you approved (50) against the accursed 
Megarians, when they were encroaching on the Orgas, namely to 
march out (against them), to stop (them), not to allow (it). ’ He called 
the Megarians accursed to the extent that they and the Boiotians 
were ill-disposed towards (55) the Athenians, as Theopompos attests 
in the 26th (book), where the demagogue Philokrates is introduced 
speaking the following (words) to them: 

‘So, consider that there is not even any time (60) for factional 
rivalry; nor are the city’s affairs 
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ttÓXcíoç, àÀÀà TToXXol k(cu) pueyáXoi kÍpSv- 

voi TT€pi€o[r]â(nv 77/xâç. èiuoráp^elda 

y(àp) Bouotovs /c(at) Meyapeis 8vop,(ev)<jús rjptXv 

8MK€ip.(év)0VS, TJeXoTTOPPTjaUÚP 8è 

tovs fx(èv) ©rjfiaíois, tovs 8(e) AaKe8cup,o- 
víois tÒv vovv TípooéxovTas, Xlovs 
8(e) k(ciÍ) Po8íovs x(al) tovs tovtcov cru/x/xá- 
yovs 77 pós p*(ev) ttjv ttÓXiv iydpws 
\_8i]aKeLp,évovs, 0[l]XÍttttoh S[c] tt€- 
pl <j)iXías 8iaXeyop,évovs■ ” 


— AIAYMOY— 

IJEPIA HMOSQENO YE 
— KH— 

0MinniKQN r 

© I7oXXâ)v, o) ãv8(pes) Ad(rjvaioi) 

I Kal anovSaia f[o]/xi^(ojv) 

I [A ] [ "0]r[t] p.(èv) (5 ( ãv8pes ) Ad(rjvaíoi) <P[t]À<,77(770ç) 
IB llepí /xè[v r] ov 7 T(ap)óv(ros) 
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GOLUMN FIFTEEN 

in good health, but many great dangers surround us. For, we know 
(that) the Boiotians and Megarians are ill-disposed to us, and of 
the Peloponnesians (5) some are obedient to the Thebans, some to 
the Lakedaimonians, and (that) the Khians and the Rhodians and 
their allies are on hostile terms with the city and (10) are negotiating 
friendship (philia) with Ph[i]lip.’ 


DIDYMOS’ 

ON DRMOSTHRNRS 
28 

OF THE PHTLIPPICS 3 

9 Although many (speeches), men of Athens ... 

10 And because I cmsider serious ... 

11 That, men of Athens, Ph [i] lip ... 

12 Regarding the revmue at hand ... 
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COLUMN ONE 

[Heading]: As indicated in the Introduction, each column 
begins with a heading, which States the topic or issue that Didymos 
is either in process of discussing or will begin discussing at some 
point in it. Nothing is extant of this heading, which appears to 
have covered three lines, but something can be inferred about its 
content. It is clear from line 26 (below) that this has to be the last 
passage in speech 9 ( ThirdPhilippic ) discussed by Didymos. Precisely 
which statement attracted Didymos’ attention is not so clear, how- 
ever. The surviving commentary is mainly concerned with Euboia, 
specifically the Athenian intervention there in 342/1 and 341/0 
which led to the removal of the ‘tyrants’, Philistides of Oreus and 
Kleitarkhos of Eretria. Whilst their removal from power had mani- 
festly not been effected by the time the speech was delivered (see e.g. 
Sealey (1993): 261), Euboian affairs are to the forefront from section 
57 of the speech onward, and for this reason D-S 2 (p. 4) identify that 
section as the point of reference here. They are followed in this 
by P-S and Gibson (101-2). On the other hand, a few lines below 
Didymos cites a passage from Demosthenes’ On the Crown (18.79), 
that refers to his diplomatic activity in addition to the military inter¬ 
vention in Euboia. A reference to the need for diplomatic initiatives 
to create a coalition of resistance against Philip can be found at 
9.71. More generally, however, the context is about Philip’s aggres- 
sions and Athens’ (Demosthenes’) countermoves and suggests that 
Didymos might have been reacting to nothing more specific than 
the rhetorical question, ‘So, while we are still intact. . . what are we 
to do?’ and Demosthenes’ response, ‘I shall tell and I shall propose 
• • •’ (970). Since ‘propose’/‘make a proposal’ (grapho ) is the main 
verb of the passage cited from On the Crown , I incline towards this 
last explanation (cf. Foucart (1909): 54). Osbome (58—9) prefers 
section 63 or 65, because Eretria and Oreus are mentioned together 
there. The choice is not helped by the ambiguity of the word sym- 
makhika. 
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tyrant became : The remains of lines 1—5 are exiguous. Line 1 
most likely has the word ‘tyrant’ (though in fact only two letters of 
that word are visible to all editors), followed by the hrst three letters 
of what could be the word ‘became’. The genitive of the place 
name, Eretria, is all that can be discerned in line 3, and ‘campaigns’ 
in line 4. These remains are hardly sufficient to provide a solution 
to the question raised in the previous note, though they are often 
associated with the reference to Macedonian expeditions to Eretria 
in 9.57-8. 

matters related to alliance: This is the least prejudicial trans- 
lation of the word symmakhika. In different contexts it can mean 
‘treaty of alliance’ (e.g. Thuc. 5.6, in the singular) and ‘the allied 
forces’ or ‘the allies’ (frequently in the singular, but also in the plural 
in Xen. Cyr. 3.3.12). Obviously, it would make an important differ- 
ence to the identification of Didymos’ theme, if we could tell which 
sense is being used here, but unfortunately we cannot. I am un- 
able to agree with Osbome (62) that the ‘logical reference’ is to the 
alliance between Athens and Khalkis mentioned in line 15 (though 
see now Gibson: 102). It is no more clear to me than to Wankel 
(1987: 217) how P-S interpret this word in their restoration of the 
passage (cited below). 

of [. . .]phon: This is usually restored (e.g. by D-S 2 and P-S) as 
the name [Ktesijphon. Since the word is in the genitive case and 
considering the quotation that follows, it is not unreasonable to 
con elude that this is part of the title of Demosthenes’ famous speech 
On the Crown {Or. 18), which was normally referred to by the ancient 
scholars as ‘the defence of Ktesiphon’ (Dion. Hal., Demosthenes 4) or 
‘the speech on behalf of Ktesiphon’ (Dion. Hal., Demosthenes 31) or 
simply ‘the on behalf of Ktesiphon’ (Harpokration: passim). Didy¬ 
mos is not, however, consistent in this, since he gave his own mono- 
graph on this speech the title, On the Crown (see col. 12.36). 
of [Phi] lip: It is fairly certain that the name of Philip of Macedon 
in the possessive form stood here. On the other hand, it is not at 
all clear in what context. Between his name and Ktesiphon’s can 
be read the letters OILOG, which suggest the restoration (H)OI 
LOGOI (‘speeches’/‘words’). P-S restore the whole passage to read: 

‘ [a more precise report] of the symmakhika [is given by the speech on 
behalf of Ktesijphon [than by these] speeches/words, de[tailingall 
the actions] of [Phi]lip.’ But this restoration is most hypothetical 
and serious questions have been raised about it by Wankel (1987: 
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217), not least in regard to the personification of the word LOGOS 
as subject of the verbs ‘report is given’ and ‘detailing’. More cru- 
cially, it is not clear how their restoration relates to the passage from 
speech 18 that follows, especially since it involves Didymos in the 
logical inconsistency of saying that the passage from Demosthenes 
provides details, which he then needs to supplement with Informa¬ 
tion from the historian Philokhoros (cf. Gibson: 102). 

And first the embassy: The following passage is from Demos¬ 
thenes 18.79. I have followed P-S (here and elsewhere) in using 
half-brackets in the Greek text of quotations from extant authors 
to enclose letters that are missing, but can be supplied with confi- 
dence. The missing letters of the quotation fit neatly into the spaces 
between the preserved ones. In the papyrus the whole line ‘the 
embassy to the Peloponnese was my proposal, at the time when 
that man’ is lacking. Its absence can be explained by a very simple 
palaeographical error (haplography), since that line and the one 
beneath both begin with the same word ‘Peloponnese’. It is not 
possible to tell whether this mistake was made by our copyist or was 
in his exemplar, but it can be deduced from it that the arrangement 
of words in the original was the same as in our copy, at least at this 
point. That suggests that our scribe was copying the format of his 
original. 

I feel that Didymos’ inclusion of this passage, in which Demos¬ 
thenes is boasting of his initiative in respondingto each ofPhilip’s 
moves (cf. Wankel (1976): 449), provides the best clue to the sec- 
tion of the Third Philippic he was commenting on (see above under 

[Heading]). 

was making his initial attempt: This is surely to be identified 
with Philip’s intervention on behalf of Messene and Argos in 344 
and Demosthenes’ consequent embassy, all of which is detailed in 
the Second Philippic (6.i3ff.). Cf. Wüst (1938): 54-6; Wankel (1976): 
386, 450; Sealey (1993): 170-1. The alternative view of Weil (1883: 
458), followed by Mathieu (1947: 50) that the embassy here was 
‘sans doute’ that referred to as ‘the embassies of last year’ in the 
Third Philippic (9.72) is chronologically impossible, whether speech 
9 is dated to the archonship of Sosigenes or Nikomakhos (Osborne: 
65—6). The charge that Demosthenes was lying and that ‘between 
344 and 342 Philip did not intervene in Greece’ (Cawkwell (1978): 
127; cf. Cawkwell (1963): 200—5)has beenrefutedbyGriffith((i979): 
474-9. Cf. Sealey (1993): 307, n. 30}, 
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the embassy to Euboia: This is probably a reference to the 
embassy that Demosthenes says (9.66) was rejected by the Eretrians 
in a context related to the rise to power of Kleitarkhos in that city, 
even though he does not there claim responsibility for its being dis- 
patched. In that case it should be dated to the year 343/2 (Sealey 
( I 993 ) : 260, 264). I am inclined to believe that it is identical to the 
embassy to Oreus and Eretria that Aiskhines says (3.100) was pro- 
posed by Demosthenes, but that is a hotly debated issue. Cf. Cawk- 
well (1963): 210-13 and (1978): 56-66; Brunt (1969): 255-9; Griffith 
(* 979 ): 545-52 and Sealey (1993): 262-4. 

when he was laying hold of Euboia: Philip’s first interven- 
tion in Euboia, the expedition ofHipponikos 06343/2, is mentioned 
at 9.57-8 and 19.87 and 204 (see Ryder (2000): 76). 

the expedition ... to Oreus and the one to Eretria: see the 

next note. 

established tyrants in those cities: Philistides had been 
established as tyrant in Oreus in 342 with aid provided by Parmenion 
(9.59-62; Athen. n.5o8d-e, citing Karystios of Pergamon). Kleit¬ 
arkhos had risen to power in Eretria sometime after the the expul- 
sion of Ploutarkhos (by the Athenians under Phokion) in 348 (9.57— 
8), but had benehtted from Hipponikos’ expedition. 

[... in Philo] khoros testifies: The standard restoration of the 
missing letters in all editions is ‘to which (events) also the (narrative) 
in . . For the Atthidographer Philokhoros, see the Introduction 
(Sources). Didymos always used Philokhoros when he wanted to 
establish a date, as did his contemporary Dionysios of Halikarnas- 
sos (e.g.AdAmmaeumi.g, 11). 

[that went out] : The surviving letters are consistent with this 
restoration, which was first adopted in D-S 2 on the suggestion of 
Blass and has been accepted since (see P-S and Wankel (1987): 
217). 

after the heading ‘the archon (was) Sos[i]ge[nes]’: The 

Atthidographers organized their material, at least for the historical 
period, by the magistracies of the Athenian archons (see Harding 
(1994): 3). The formula that Didymos uses here is his standard way 
of reflecting their introductory phrase, ‘in the archonship of x’. 
Sosigenes was archon for the year 342/1. 
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Athenians made an alliance with (the) Khalkidians: Phil- 
okhoros’ statement is unequivocal: the Athenians made an alliance 
with the people of Khalkis some time in 342/1. In fact, he even 
specifies the month, as we shall see below. But his language does 
not suggest that this was a renewal or a repeat of a recently made 
alliance. This presents a difficulty for those who, like Cawk- 
well ((1963): 210-13; (1978): 56-66) believe that (1) the Athenians 
were in alliance with Khalkis already in the previous archon year 
(343/2, when he wants to date the combined diplomatic activity of 
Demosthenes and Kallias of Khalkis referred to in Aiskh. 3 (Against 
Ktesiphorí) 89-105) and that (2) Athens and Khalkis renewed alliance 
sixteen months later. On the other hand, the counter-view of Brunt 
(1969: 255-9) an d Griffith (1979: 545-52), that the reference here 
and in Aiskhines are to the same situation, entails equally great, 
or even greater, difficulties. See the review in Sealey (1993: 262-4). 
I merely note that it would not be uncharacteristic of a chronicler, 
as Philokhoros was, to neglect to make an association between the 
two alliances (if they took place). There is, of course, always the 
possibility that he did write ‘again’ (palin), but that Didymos did 
not recognize its signihcance and left it out. Indeed, that something 
has been left out, either by Philokhoros or Didymos, is confirmed 
by the report in Stephanos of Byzantion (.Ethnika s.v. ‘Oreus’) that 
the historian Charax ( FGrHist 103 Fi 9) stated in his Chronika (book 
6) that the Megarians also took part in the liberation of Oreus (see 
Harding(ig85): no. 91). 

in the month of [Skirophojrion: That is the last month of the 
Athenian administrative year, roughlyjune-july on our calendar. 
The date is crucial for establishing the chronological relationship 
between the liberation of Oreus and that of Eretria. The restoration 
of the name of the month is based upon a scholiast to Aiskh. 3.85, 
which runs: ‘His (sc. Mnesarkhos’) sons, Kallias and Taurosthenes, 
together with Kephisophon, general of the Athenian force, cam- 
paigned against Oreus (and) killed Philistides, when Sosigenes was 
archon at Athens, in the month of Skirophorion, in the nineteenth 
year of Philip’s reign.’ Cf. Ryder (2000): 78. 

Kephisophon was the general: Kephisophon, son of Kephal- 
ion, of Aphidna (APF no. 8410), was an important Athenian official 
in the 340S. He was elected strategos in 345/4, which was probably 
when he campaigned at Skiathos and was crowned by the Samo- 
thracians (IG 11 2 1443. 106 ff.; AO 324) and honoured with proxenia 
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by Thasos and Paros (IG xii. v (i) 114; APF292). In 343/2 he was a 
commissioner of the Theoric Fund (ÍG 11 2 223c.6). Subsequently, 
he was elected general twice more, in 342/1 when he commanded 
this campaign, and in 340/39 when he shared the command of the 
Athenian forces at Byzantion with Phokion (IG 11 2 1628. 438; 1629. 
959 ; A Q 332 , 338). 

Phi [listid] es the tyrant died: That Philistides came to be 
viewed as a tyrant is quite possible. Tyranny was not an official 
position, had no defined powers or limits, and could, therefore, 
become just a matter of perception. He certainly had popular sup- 
port when he came to power (Dem. 9.59-62). Exactly how he died 
is not known. 

‘the archon (was) Nikomakhos’: The year was 341 /0. 

In this man’s archonship: According to Jacoby (. Atthis : 94 f.; 
Text: 532. Cf. Harding (1994): 3, 163) the chroniclers used this 
formula to signify the first entry under the heading of a particular 
archon’s name. The practice is intrinsically rational and illustrated 
in Androtion ( FGrHist 324 F44) and frequently in Philokhoros, 
especially when he is cited verbatim by Didymos ( FGrHist 328 
F157 and F160) and Dionysios of Halikarnassos ( AdAmmaeum 1.9 = 
FGrHist 328 F49, and 1.11 = FGrHist 328 FF54 and 56). The same 
passages, but especially 1.9 ( FGrHist 328 FF49-51), support the 
additional conclusion that other entries under the same archon’s 
name were not introduced by this phrase [pace Brunt (1969): 256 
and n. 4). Thus, the liberation of Eretria followed almost immedi- 
ately upon that of Oreus, which took place in the last month of the 
previous magistracy (see above), and suggests a coordinated plan. 
This issue is well reviewed by Osbome (76-9). 

with Phokion as their general: For Phokion, son of Phokos, 
see APF no. 15076. His deme might be Potamos (Tritle (1981): 118- 
32 , but see A 0 291) . His long career as politician and general (accord¬ 
ing to Plut. Phokion 8.1 he was general forty-five times) was distin- 
guished, butcontroversial. His reputation for justice was popular ized 
by the Peripatetics, though it originated with Aiskhines (2. 184). Des- 
pite that, he was put to death in 318 as a traitor to democracy. His 
life has been the subject of several recent studies. See e.g. Bearzot 
(1985), Gehrke (1976), and Tritle (1988). In the late 34OS his career 
appears to have intersected with that of Kephisophon. At least, 
they campaigned together at Byzantion in 340/39, and the close 
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chronology of the two campaigns mentioned here might suggest 
collaboration between the generais (APF 292). On the other hand, 
there is no strategic reason why the Athenians could not have liber- 
ated both Oreus and Eretria in one campaign and it seems to me 
that the fact that they mounted two separate expeditions so close 
together requires explanation. The person of Kallias, leader of the 
Khalkidians, might provide a clue. Philokhoros specihcally associ- 
ates the Khalkidians with the liberation of Oreus and fails to men- 
tion them in Phokion’s campaign against Eretria. This may not be 
accidental and the Khalkidians may not have taken part, not only 
‘for fear of provoking antagonism in a city that was their neighbour’ 
(Sealey (1993): 262), but out of deference to Phokion, who cannot 
have had fond memories of Kallias and his brother, Taurosthenes, 
who had betrayed him in 348 (Aiskh. 3.86; cf. Ryder (2000): 56). 
besiege Kleitarkhos: Surely on the acropolis (cf. A. Philipp- 
son, RE 6.1 [1906]: 422-4, s.v. ‘Eretria’). 

was a factional rival of Ploutarkhos: Ploutarkhos had been 
dominant in Eretrian politics from at least 349. He had influential 
supporters in Athens, like Meidias (Dem. 21.110,200; TPFno. 9719) 
and the Euboulos group. When his position was challenged by a 
rival group (schol. Dem. 5.5) led by the political exile Kleitarkhos 
(schol. Aiskh. 3.86, and for this meaning of antistasiotes see Hdt. 4.164 
and Xen. Anab. 1.1.10), Athens sent out a force to help him under the 
leadership of Phokion. This force almost met disaster at the battle of 
Tamynai (Plut. Phokion 12-14; Aiskh. 3.85-8). Most responsible for 
this situation had been Kallias and Taurosthenes of Khalkis (Aiskh. 
3.85-7), traitors in Athenian eyes, nationalists to Euboians. After the 
battle of Tamynai Phokion expelled Ploutarkhos (Plut. Phokion 13.4) 
and, according to Demosthenes (9.57-8), the demos was in control at 
Eretria, until the expedition of Hipponikos helped Kleitarkhos to 
power in 343/2. What this probably signifies is that in the interven- 
ing period Kleitarkhos was merely one of several contenders for 
supremacy in the State. 

became tyrant: Kleitarkhos, like Ploutarkhos, is consistenüy 
referredto as atyrant, by Philokhoros (here), by Demosthenes (9.58) 
and in the scholion to Aiskh. 3.103 (cf. Schaefer (1885—7): ii. 295). 
The situation was probably somewhat less precise (Sealey (1993): 
260), though the fact that he had outside support from Philip, as 
Ploutarkhos had had from Athens, was surely what created the 
perception. See the preceding note and on Philistides (above). 
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overcoming him by siege: Philokhoros does not say what hap- 
pened to Kleitarkhos, but the scholion to Aiskh. 3.103 says he was 
killed by the Athenians. In any case, we hear no more about him. 


Note on the text of speech 9 

Speech 9 is one of those where there exist major differences 
between the textual tradition represented by manuscript S (Parisinus 
Graecus 2934) and that of the other main MSS (FAY). In this case 
S is usually shorter, lacking several words and even extended pas- 
sages that are in the other manuscripts. Opinion is divided whether 
both versions go back to the original publication, or whether one (S) 
is the original, the other a later, edited version (see, most recently, 
Sealey (1993): 233-5). Two of the more controversial passages are 
amongst those canvassed here as possibly the subject of Didymos’ 
attention (9.58 and 9.71). Unfortunately, nothing in his discussion 
throws any light on this textual problem. 

Speech 10 

And because I consider: These are, of course, the opening 
words (for which see Hajdu (2002): 83-4) of the Fourth Philippic, 
quoted here by Didymos not for specific comment themselves, but 
to introduce his discussion of the speech as a whole. As Gibson (103) 
astutely observes, there is a certain redundancy in identifying the 
speech both by number and its opening sentence. His conclusion, 
that the numeral was put there by the copyist, since ‘there is no evi- 
dence that Didymus himselfever referred to Demosthenes’ speeches 
by number’, is somewhat presumptuous. Someone assigned num- 
bers to the speeches in this papyrus, including in the summary at 
the end, and the burden of proof rests upon those who believe it was 
not Didymos. 

glimpse [the] circumstances of the speech: The first thing 
Didymos is concemed to do, when he begins discussion of a new 
speech, is to establish its date and historical context. This part of his 
discussion appcars to havc continucd at lcast to linc 3 of col. 2 (cf. 
Gibson: 103—5) or even to line 23 (see below, p. 116), but probably 
not as far as line 39, as P-S have suggested. Elsewhere, at this point in 
his presentation, he will also grapple with issues of authenticity and 
classihcation whenever they are relevant, as he does, for example, 
at the beginning of his treatment of speeches 11 (authenticity) and 
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13 (classification). His failure to do so here suggests that, like his 
contemporary Dionysios of Halikamassos, Didymos accepted the 
authenticity of the Fourth Philippic, as do many modern scholars (see 
e.g. Kõrte (1905): 388-410; Daitz (1957): 145-62; Pearson (1976): 
1:55—7; Worthington (1991): 425-8; Sealey (1993): 232; Hajdu (2002): 
44-9; contra Milns (1987): 287-302; the position of Buckler (1994): 
106 is confused. Sharply criticai of Didymos on this, as on other 
issues, is Badian (2000): 10-11). It is also probable that he did not 
find any prior discussion of the topic. 

Line 30: the archon was Nikomakhos: this is surely the last 
part of the formula Didymos uses for introducing a citation from the 
Atthidographer Philokhoros to establish a date. The text should, 
then, be restored: 1 [. . . from what Philokhoros (says) after the head- 
ing] the archon was Nikomakhos.’ Since it is invariably Didymos’ 
practice to follow this formula with a quotation from his source, it 
is likely that a passage from Philokhoros stood in the missing lines 
that follow. Similarly, we should suspect that another quotation 
from Philokhoros is missing, when the formula is repeated in line 
53. Jacoby, however, strangely treats the whole passage down to 
line 60 as one fragment (Philokhoros, FGrHist 328 F161) and is of 
the opinion that ‘it is not certain whether this is a quotation proper’ 
or simply a summary of relevant material from three archon years 
(Jacoby, Text: 537). 

Given the very bad State of preservation of the text, it is difficult 
to follow much of Didymos’ argument, but it does look as though 
he, like Dionysios of Halikamassos ( AdAmm . 1.10), dated the speech 
to the archonship of Nikomakhos (341/0) and rejected the views 
of those who put it either in the following year (Theophrastos’ 
archonship, 340/39) or the preceding (Sosigenes, 342/1). The per- 
ceived discrepancy between the date of 341/0 and Demosthenes’ 
reference in 10.9 to Philip’s activity in Oreus prior to its liberation, 
which Didymos above dated to the last month of 342/1, troubled 
Kõrte (and others, see Hajdu (2002): 40 n. 199), but was dismissed 
as ‘not adequate to discredit Dionysios’ by Cawkwell (1963:134—6). 
Dionysios’ dates have been defended by Sealey ((1955): 77—120; 
( i 993): 232—3, but see Lewis (1997): 230—51 and Lane Fox (1997): 
167—203). It should also be noted that both the amount of space 
devoted by Didymos to the question and the systematic way the 
case is presented are signs of original scholarship, not compilation 
(cf. Foucart (1909): 54—5; Osbome: 91—2). 
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neither wishing nor: This restoration, with the participle in the 
nominative, masculine singular, is by P-S. It is consistent with what 
can be seen on the papyrus. 

[Philistides the] Oreitan: The restoration of these next two 
lines down to the punctuation mark is quite hypothetical. Beyond 
doubt there is a reference to an Oreitan and an Eretrian (both in 
the genitive). Little else is certain. Even the phrase ‘in the time of 
So[sigenes]’ could be quite misleading. Nevertheless, it has often 
seemed temptingto followFoucart (1909:55 n. 1) in restoring Philis¬ 
tides as the Oreitan and Kleitarkhos as the Eretrian (cf. Jacoby, 
FGrHist 328 F161; P-S ad loc.; Hajdu (2002): 40 n. 199). Dispute now 
centres around the participles that are assumed to belong to each 
name (genitive absolute), both ofwhich have to be entirely restored. 
Foucarfs original suggestion failed to account for the space after the 
name Nikomakhos, but the modification proposedby Crõnert (1907: 
380) and accepted byjacoby {FGrHist 328 F161) is quite impossible, 
because it requires several more letters than the space available. P-S 
avoid the difficulties with their restoration: ‘(since) [Philistides the] 
Oreitan [died] in the time of So[sigenes], and [Kleitarkh]os the 
Eretri[an was expelled in the time ofNikom]akho[s]After all that, 
it is not clear in what context Didymos introduced these people 
into his argument, since, as Foucart was quick to notice (1909: 56), 
Demosthenes nowhere mentions the liberation of Oreus or Eretria 
in the Fourth Philippic and in two places assumes they are still hostile 
(10.8-9, 68). This is, indeed, an argument for dating the speech to 
the archonship of Sosigenes {pace Cawkwell (1963): 134-6; Sealey 
(1993): 233; Hajdu (2002): 40-3), though it was probably not the 
date Didymos was supporting {pace P-S: 4). Attempts to explain the 
text as restored by P-S are offered by Osborne (91) and Gibson (104), 
but it is wise to remember that the confusion is generated by the 
restoration of two names that could be quite wrong. So often what 
appears to be inconsistency on the part of Didymos is created by 
modem restoration. 

these things . . . speech: Restorations of this badly mutilated 
passagc (lines49—5i)arcnumcrous.D-S 1 proposed: ‘. . . [Atanyrate 
Philokh]o[r]os adds (these things) clearly at the end of Nik[omakhos’ 
magistra]cy.’Jacoby, on the other hand {FGrHist 328 F161), fol- 
lowing Crõnert (1907: 380) reads: ‘[And] these things will confirm 
[that those things (happened?) much] before [the events] at the end 
of Niko[makhos’ magistracjy, but [in particular the] speech (i.e. will 
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confirm this).’ That contorted sentence has quite deservedly failed 
to find favour. No more likely to do so is the attempt of P-S: ‘These 
things also |Philokh|oros mil confirm [as having happened] at the 
end of Nik[omakhos’ magistracjy, which things [the] speech [is not 
yet aware as having taken place].’ Not the least objections to this 
restoration are the uncharacteristic (for Didymos) personification 
of ‘speech’ (cf. Wankel (1987): 217) and the fact that a mention of 
Philokhoros would normally be followed by a quotation (Wankel 
(1987): 221). Furthermore, ifthe restoration ofPhilistides and Kleit- 
arkhos in the previous sentence is accepted (though see previous 
note), it is hard to see the relevance of the reference to the ‘end of 
Nikomakhos’ magistracy,’ since Philistides had already died in the 
preceding year and Kleitarkhos surely died early in 341/0 (Niko¬ 
makhos’ archonship). Even Jacoby’s suggestion {Text: 537) that 
Didymos was claiming that all the events mentioned in this section 
had happened before that time hardly makes them relevant. 

well then . . . seen: At first sight restoration of these lines (51-3) 
looks quite practicable. No doubt Didymos was summing up this 
part of his argument about the date of the speech. In the space 
before ‘has been seen’ it makes little difference whether we restore 
‘sufficiently’ with P-S, following Foucart and Arnim (cf. Foucart 
(1909): 55 n. 1) or ‘clearly’ with Fuhr (1904: 1130), though the re- 
mains favour the former. But the crucial information for clarifying 
which date Didymos was advocating is lost and current restora- 
tions yield two very different results. Jacoby, adopting CrõnerFs 
text, reads: ‘Well, then, that the speech has been written [not later 
than] the magistracy [of Sosigenjes, [not that (it was written) after] 
Niko[makhos], has [now] been seen suffidently.’ This text cannot 
be correct, since the last letters of the name Sosigenes conflict with 
the remains on the papyrus. Recently, however, still in the belief 
that Didymos was dating the speech to Sosigenes’ year, P-S restore: 
‘Well, then, that the speech has been written [before the afore- 
mentioned] magistracy (i.e. before the year of Nikomakhos), [not 
that (it was written) after] Nik[omakhos], has [now] been seen suf- 
fickntly .’ But lines 2—3 of column 2 suggest strongly that Didymos 
did not follow those who dated the speech to Sosigenes’ archonship. 
Besides, it makes little sense to say that something happened before 
the year of Nikomakhos, not after it, without refuting the possibil- 
ity that it happened at his time. For that reason, I think Foucart 
(1909: 55 and n. 1) was more on the right lines in arguing that 
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Didymos dated the Fourth Philippic to Nikomakhos’ year, and this is, 
indeed, the majority opinion today (cf. Gibson: 104; Hajdu (2002): 
40-3). Foucarfs restoration runs: ‘Well, then, that the speech has 
been written [not later than the afore-mentioned] magistracy (i.e. 
Nikomakhos’), [but at the time of| Nik[omakhos], has been seen 
suffiámtly.'’ Less satisfactory, but along the same lines, is Osborne’s 
suggestion: ‘Therefore, it has been sujfwiently seen that the speech was 
written [after these events in this] archonship (i.e. Nikomakhos’), 
[not after] Nik[omakhos].’ 

Lines 53-7: under the heading : This reading is certain. In 
association with it we should expect an author’s name, surely Phil- 
okhoros’, or a reference to him in some form (e.g. ‘the same man’, 
as in col. 1.19). 

Nikoma[khos]: Consideringthat the nextpartof Didymos’dis- 
cussion is clearly concerned with the archonship of Theophrastos 
(340/39) and in light of the fact that Didymos appeared to be con- 
cluding the preceding part of his argument a few lines above, it is 
reasonable to look for some formula that will include Theophrastos 
here. The restoration: ‘[Theophrastos, the one after] Nikoma[khos 
. . ..] ’ is, therefore, very likely. I would even follow D-S 1 in their sug¬ 
gestion that the word ‘was archon’ should follow the name Niko¬ 
makhos (D-S 1 adloc.; cfcol. 1.68 and col. 10.51). At the same time it 
should be noted that this particular formula cannot have originated 
with the Atthidographer, for whom it was redundant to State that 
one archon followed another. The formula must be a feature of 
Didymos’ argument. 

will show: Almost all restorations require a main verb at this 
point. The remains suggest the verb ‘show’ in the future tense, and a 
sentence,‘Philokhoros, under the heading. . .will show. . .’, would 
be quite appropriate. But, the final letter of line 54 is most likely a 
nu and P-S, following D-S 2 , give the infinitive ‘to be going to show’. 
But this would require another finite verb to depend upon, and it is 
not easy to think of one. I suspect, therefore, that the final nu is the 
first letter of another word. 

conceming the [peace] with Philip: Lines 55—6 are too cor- 
rupt for plausible restoration, but the remains suggest some infer- 
ences. In the first place, one would expect this section to contain a 
direct quotation from Didymos’ usual source for dating purposes, 
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namely Philokhoros, but in this case it may be that the quotation is 
delayed until line 70, since the section that begins at the end of line 
67 appears to be resumptive (note the ‘now’ for the Greek MEN 
OYN ) and the archon formula, usual before a quotation, is absent 
there. Second, since, as pointed out above, Didymos paid special 
attention to establish the chronological relationship between the 
two archons, it is not surprising to learn at the end what it was about 
Theophrastos’ archonship that was so important: that it was in his 
time that the treaty with Philip was broken and war was declared. 
Echoes of this fact can be found in the remains of lines 55-7 (cf. 56- 
7, ‘and the stele regarding the treaty’). 

So, the logicbehindDidymos’ argument from col. 1.53 to col. 2.2 
appears to be somewhat as follows: 

1. Lines 53-60. Reference to Philokhoros will prove that peace 
was broken and war declared in the archonship of Theophrastos, 
who followed Nikomakhos; but peace still existed when the Fourth 
Philippic was delivered. 

2. Lines 61-6. Demosthenes himselfattests to this in 10.17, which 
is then quoted. 

3. Lines 66-7. So, the Athenians were still at peace then. 

4. Lines 67-9. Didymos restates his point that war was declared 
in Theophrastos’ archonship, to prove which he gives the citation 
from Philokhoros (line 69- col. 2.2), which he promised at the begin- 
ning of his digression. 

I find this interpretation more plausible than the one implied by 
P-S (p. 4) in their suggested restoration of lines 55-8: ‘[The Atheni¬ 
ans kept] their [oaths] regarding the [peace] with Philip and the stele 
regarding the treaty [that concerned the] peace [still stood] in the 
archonship of Theophrastos . . . .’ This seems to me to be totally 
against the flow of Didymos’ argument. 

aslthat I . .. : Whether the first word ([o»]?) is to be translated 
‘as’ or ‘that’ depends upon the verb (beginning with alpha) that 
is to be restored in the space after ‘I’. P-S, following D-S 1 , restore 
à [77o8ei£a>], ‘ [shall show] ’, which requires the translation ‘as’. Prob- 
ably better is the restoration (i\Ár) 9 evo)\, ‘[speak truth]’, adopted in 
D-S 2 on the suggestion of Blass and supported by Wankel ((1987): 
221; cf. (1976): 286—7), who points out that this is a common formula 
in the orators when introducing witnesses. In that case the transla¬ 
tion ‘that’ is necessary. Anyway, here we have a clear example of 
Didymos’ personal involvement with the argument. Note, however, 
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that this is the only place in the papyrus where Didymos uses a 
passage from elsewhere in the same speech to elucidate a lemma. 

‘So, because . . .: The passage is #17 of the Fourth Philippic. The 
restorations are assured. 

For he . . . peacei This sentence makes quite clear the logic of 
Didymos’ argument that the Fourth Philippic was delivered while 
Athens was still at peace with Philip and, therefore, before the 
archonship of Theophrastos. 

[that the treaty] was broken : Fuhr’s restoration (1904:1130) is 
preferable to Wilamowitz’s, ‘[the stelai] were destrqyed’. 

suffice (to quote) Phil [o]khoros: FGrHist 328 F55b. Precisely 
the same passage is cited by Dionysios of Halikarnassos in Ad 
Amm. 1.11 (.FGrHist 328 F55a), whose text has been used to restore 
this passage. For the use of similar passages of Philokhoros by both 
Dionysios and Didymos see the Introduction under Didymos the 
Scholar. 

had heard [the letter] : A letter from Philip has been preserved 
as speech 12 in some manuscripts (i.e. F and Y) of the Demosthenic 
corpus. That this is more or less an authentic work by Philip has 
been accepted since the studies by Pohlenz (1929: 41-62) and Wüst 
(1938: 134-6) early in the twentieth century. See the reviews by 
Hammond (1994: 13-20), who argues for total authenticity, and 
Griffith (1979: 714-16), who has some reservations. Compare Ellis 
(1976: 176-80), Osborne (96-7), and Sealey (1993: 239-40). But, as 
everyone except Cawkwell (1978: 127) recognizes, that letter is not 
the one referred to here (see now Gibson: 105). The situation at the 
time of writing of [Dem.] 12 is too early in 340, probably by a couple 
of months: Philip had escorted his ships through the Khersonese 
with his army (12.16), but had not yet put Perinthos under siege. 
The context envisaged here is essentially the one responded to by 
[Dem.] 11 ( Reply to the Letter of Philip ), by which time the siege of 
Perinthos had failed and Philip had turned his attention to Byzan- 
tion (Dion. Hal. AdAmm. 1.11 = Philokhoros, FGrHist 328 F54 and 
55a). Reílections of that situation can perhaps be discerned in the 
exiguous remains of col. 2.2—23, where a reference to ‘Sky[th]ians’ 
(line 21) and ‘Byz [ant] ion’ (23) are most likely. For more on the con¬ 
text and authorship of speech 11 and the circumstances under which 
war was declared see below on col. io.34Íf. (pp. 210—12). 
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Demosthenes had exhorted: This is clear testimony to the 
fact that Demosthenes did make a speech in response to Philip’s 
final letter. That speech has, however, probably not survived, ifthe 
one preserved as speech 11 in the corpus was composed by Anaxi- 
menes(see belowon col. n.ioff.,pp. 219—21). 
to destroy the stele: The Athenian equivalent of tearing up 
a document. Compare, for example, IG 11 2 116 = Harding (1985): 
no. 59. 


COLUMN TWO 

Heading: The four lines of the heading do not necessarily raise 
four independent issues related to four separate passages in the text 
of Demosthenes. Two can, however, be assigned with some con- 
fidence. The first (‘Who are the supporters . . .’) probably relates to 
10.4-5 (‘those of that man’s persuasion’ or ‘those who control the 
government through him’); the last (‘That ill-disposed . . .’) almost 
certainly refers to 10.11 (‘that Philip is ill-intentioned and inimical to 
the whole city’). The second (‘Concerning the suspicion . . .’) could 
well be an elaboration of the first line. The relevance of the third 
(‘Thebans alliance/allies . . .’) is not clear. At any rate, we can be 
sure that the last lemma that was dealt with in column 2 was from 
10.11. Thus, I find the speculations of P-S in their apparatus criticus 
(pp. 6-8), that line 9 began a discussion of 10.29 an d lines 28-30 of 
10.33, unpersuasive (cf. Gibson: 105). 

In contrast to the opinion expressed above about the issues raised 
in the heading is the suggestion of Milns (1994:87 n. 35) that the first 
two entries should be restored as ‘What (were) the [circumstances 
that] en [compassed the demos\ ’ and ‘Concerning the suspicion [that 
the speech was not Demosthenes’]’.This would allow Didymos to 
have considered the question of the authenticity of the oration. This 
idea is not uninteresting, but it comes up against the obstacle that 
Didymos had begun discussing the date of the speech already by 
line 29 of the previous column and there is no other instance where 
the heading refers back to a discussion in progress. 

[to man] a fleet: Philokhoros used the technical term. There is 
no reason to believe that he cited the number of ships, though the 
psephisma probably did. Neither the number of ships sent by Athens 
nor the total marshalled for the defence of Byzantion against Philip 
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is stated by any of our main sources. Only Hesykhios (FGrHist 390 
F i .28) gives a figure of forty triremes for Khares’ original squad- 
ron. This figure is quite consistent with other naval forces sent 
out by Athens at this time (Hammond (1994): 16). Later, Phokion 
and Kephisophon were dispatched with an unspecified number 
of additional triremes (Plut. Phokion 14.3-4). These were joined by 
ships from Khios, Rhodes, and Kos (Diod. 16.77.2). A document, 
preserved in Demosthenes 18.90, claims that the total of ships {phia) 
reached 120. The document is a forgery (Wankel (1976): 497-8), but 
some find the figure credible (e.g. Jacoby, Text: 331; Osborne: 98). 

But some . . . [Sos]ig[e]nes: This very plausible restoration 
was suggested by Wilamowitz (app. crit. ad loc. in D-S 2 ) and is still 
accepted by P-S and others (e.g. Milns (1987): 287 n. 4; Gibson: 84). 
If correct, it shows that Didymos continued his discussion of the date 
of the Fourth Philippic on to column 2, perhaps as far as line 23, where 
there is a reference to Byzantion, followed by an introductory for¬ 
mula (‘And concerning. . .’). Sosigeneswas archon in 342/1, before 
Nikomakhos. The formula used here (‘some say . . .’) is regularly 
employed by Didymos to advert to opinions that he disagrees with 
or to arguments that are different from his own (see Introduction). 
In this case he was surely disagreeing with the date. He was prob- 
ably correct in doing so (see above on col. 1.30 and 51-3). It would 
be interesting to know what arguments were put forward by these 
unnamed predecessors, but at least this obliqúe reference to them 
shows that controversy existed on this point. 

Col. 2.3 to the end of column 3 are too poorly preserved for intel- 
ligible translation and, consequently, for commentary. Attempts to 
reconstruct the argument (e.g. Foucart (1909): 56-7) or identify lem- 
mata (as in P-S, pp. 6-10) are unconvincing. As already mentioned, 
the best that can be said is that Didymos probably continued his 
argument on the date to 2.23; that it is unlikely that any passage 
beyond 10.11 was discussed in column 2 (the quotation of 10.17 was 
not a lemma); that the lerrirna Didymos was treating at the end of 
column 3 preceded 10.32 and may well have been from 10.31 (see 
the discussion immediately below). 
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COLUMN F O UR 

Heading: The four-line heading is poorly preserved, but the 
reference to Atameus, combined with the subsequent narra- 
tive (lines 48 ff.), is sufficient to prove that the topic is Hermias of 
Atarneus and the context is 10.32 (‘Next, the man who is the agent 
and confidant of all Philip’s preparations against the King has 
been dragged up-country to the King . . .’). On this basis specula- 
tive restorations for the heading have been advanced, the boldest 
of which is in P-S: ‘Who was the man dragged up-country to the 
King and the one who revealed Philip’s preparations against him? 
Concerning Hermias of Atarneus what do those who have written 
about him say?’ Whilst quibbles can legitimately be raised against 
some of the readings (see Wankel (1987): 220), this restoration must 
be essentially on the right lines. 

But, before it gets to Hermias, the narrative of column 4 picks 
up some way through a discussion that began in the previous 
column. Given the poor state of the papyrus at this point, it is 
not possible to establish conclusively what passage Didymos was 
commenting on, though the choice must be a passage that lies 
somewhere between 10.11 (the last verifiable lemma ) and 10.32. The 
choice is not helped by the surviving commentary, which is largely 
concerned with a decree of the Delphic Amphiktyony, respond- 
ing to a request from the Messenians and Megalopolitans to be 
admitted into the Amphiktyony and registered as ‘benefactors’ 
(euergetai), and probably continues on to include a quotation from 
Aristotle’s Nomima (see below and cf. Osborne: 106 and Gibson 
(2001): 45-7). Unfortunately, there is no reference to Delphi, 
Messene, or Megalopolis in the relevant part of speech 10. In fact, 
the closest Demosthenes comes to Delphi at any point in this speech 
is an obliqúe reference to the Pylaia in 10.67. This led Diels (D-S 1 
p. 14) to the view that Didymos’ point here was to note that King 
Philip of Macedon was declared a ‘benefactor’ of the Amphiktyony. 
This suggestion, of course, completely fails to explain the presence 
of the decree quoted and the absence of any mention of Philip in 
it, except on the unlikely hypothesis that the part of the decree that 
related to Philip had not been preserved. In this desperate view 
Diels was followed by von Pomtow, who edited this inscription for 
the third edition of Dittenberger’s Sylfoge Inscriptionum Graecarum 
(298—9). On this interpretation we would have to agree with Diels 
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that the decree was ‘inapposite’ and that its presence created ‘new 
obscurity’. 

Paradoxically, there is a speech of Demosthenes, whose subject 
matter might appear to provide a quite apposite context for the de¬ 
cree. That is speech 5 [On the Peace), where the danger that ‘people 
who call themselves Amphiktyones’ might be ‘given an excuse 
( prophasis ) for making a common war on Athens’ (5.14) and the fear 
that various States, like Messene and Megalopolis, might combine 
against Athens out of hostility to Sparta (5.17) led Demosthenes to 
conclude with a memorable reference to ‘the shadow at Delphi’ 
(5.25). The apparent relevance of this speech has led P-S to suggest 
that Didymos was, in fact, commenting upon it in an excursus (pp. 
xiii-xiv). But this theory is no less desperate than Diels’, especially 
since the only support they can adduce for their idea of an excursus 
to a different speech is the presence of the word prophasis in line 
43 of column 3. The recent revival of this idea to include the pos- 
sibility that Didymos’ aim was to ‘clarify the view that the Megalo- 
politans and Messenians were somehow considered benefactors of 
the Persian king’ (Gibson (2001): 55-6) lacks credibility on histori- 
cal grounds (see below). To be sure, Didymos did comment on the 
expression ‘the shadow at Delphi’ (Harpokration, s.v. TIEPI THE 
EN AEA&OIE EKIAE; cf. Schmidt (1854): 311; Maehler (1992): 
625-33), but there is no reason to believe that he did not do so in 
the appropriate place, namely, as part of his commentary on Dem. 
5 ' 2 5 - 

Much more positive and far more in keeping with Didymos’ 
practice is the suggestion of Osbome (104-5) an d its subsequent 
elaboration by Gibson (2001: 43-56) that the connection lies in the 
title ‘benefactors’ ( euergetai) that is requested from the Amphikty- 
ons, since it also appears in a unique usage in 10.31. There, Demos¬ 
thenes States that ‘the people, whom the King (i.e. of Pérsia) trusts 
and has accepted as his “benefactors”, these hate Philip and are at 
war with him.’ In fact, A. B. Bosworth has suggestedjftíT litt. that the 
Persian title for benefactors— òpoaáyyai, mentioned in Herodotos 
(8.85)—might be identified at the beginning of column 3, line 41 
[ôpoa]áyy[a 1]; cf. Hajdu (2002): 260. 

Exactly whom Demosthenes might have been alludingto is in dis¬ 
pute. For a review of the suggested candidates see Gibson (2001:51), 
who adds the Megalopolitans and Messenians to the list, as noted 
above. See also Sealey (1993: 184) for the view that Demosthenes 
is referring to Mentor and Memnon of Rhodes, and their brother- 
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in-law, Artabazos. Hajdu (2002: 258-60) restricts the reference to 
Mentor alone. But it is surely the euphemistic use of the word ‘bene- 
factor’ for ‘supporter’ or ‘agent’ that is just the sort of thing to ha ve 
caught the eye of a lexicographically inclined scholar like Didymos. 
Furthermore, if the historical context that most plausibly explains 
their request is correct (see below), the Messenians and Megalo- 
politans are using the word in a similarly euphemistic way, since 
they were hardly euergetai in the accepted sense, but were looking 
to curry favour with the Champion of Apollo (Philip of Macedon) 
in their struggles with Sparta. Finally, this interpretation provides 
a context for the quotation from Aristotle, either because Didymos 
proceeded to compare Greek usage with that of other nationalities 
(Osborne: 105), or for the more narrowly historical reason that the 
subject of Aristotle’s reference was known as a ‘benefactor’ of the 
Great King (Gibson (2001): 49-56). 

The general context of the Amphiktyonic decree is hardly in 
doubt, though the precise date is not agreed upon. In fact, it is the 
situation described in Demosthenes 5 (On the Peacé). The Peace of 
Philokrates that ended the Third Sacred War in midsummer 346 
had repercussions on the whole international scene in Greece. This 
was not least the case in the Peloponnese, where Sparta, which had 
been restricted in power by the Thebans and circumscribed by 
Epameinondas’ two creations (Messene and Megalopolis) and was 
now even more outcast as a result of having supported Phokis, was 
still tryingto regain control ofthe Peloponnese. With the decline of 
Theban power, Philip was the man for former Theban dependen- 
cies, like Messene and Megalopolis, to look to for help. Whether 
they did so right away in the autumn of 346 (Foucart (1909): 117; 
Ellis (1976): 134) or some time in 345/4 (von Pomtow, SIG 3 no. 224, 
p. 298) or in the autumn of 345 (Wüst (1938): 25, n. 3) or, even later, 
in 344 (Griffith (1979): 481) cannot be determined with certainty. 
What is generally agreed, however (pace Ellis (1976): 134), is that 
the Amphiktyons did not admit them (Griffith (1978): 481; Londey 
(1990): 252; Rhodes with Lewis (1997): 133; Lefèvre (1998): 96) and 
that may explain why they joined the Athenian alliance of 343/2 
(schol. Aiskh. 3.83; IG 11 2 225 = Flarding (1985): no. 89). 

Before passing on to specific points in the text, it is important for 
our estimation of Didymos’ scholarship to ask where he found this 
document. Only Foucart makes a reference to this, when he com- 
rnents that Didymos’ text of the decree was not a direct copy from 
the stone, because he spelled Amphiktyony with an upsilon, not an 
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iota, as he maintains was always the case in coins and inscriptions 
of the fourth century (Foucart (1909): 113 n. 2). But this point is not 
crucial. In the first place, it is incredible to imagine that Didymos 
went to Delphi to look at inscriptions. He certainly consulted a col- 
lection, the author of which may well have changed the spelling 
of the word to conform with the standard literary form, which has 
upsilon. Or, Didymos himself may have alteredtheformatto accord 
with his own usage, much as Thucydides could do, when quoting 
documents, especially if he was quoting from memory. But, more 
importantly, Foucart’s statement is incorrect. Whilst the spelling 
with iota was usual in the fourth century, the practice was inconsist- 
ent even then and became increasingly so in subsequent centuries. 
See, for example, the Amphiktyonic Law of 380 bc (Rougement 
(1977): no. 10, p. 90), where the two different spellings are extant 
only four lines apart. 

Regardless, the most likely answer to the question posed above 
must be that Didymos found this inscription himself in some col- 
lection of Delphic or Amphiktyonic decrees. The alternative, that 
he found it already cited in an earlier commentary on this passage 
or in some other unrelated work, is not credible and has not, to 
my knowledge, been advanced even by those who believe he was a 
‘mere compiler’. In fact, especially if we accept that Didymos was 
commenting on the word euergetai, the citation is so apposite and 
the point so idiosyncratic as to make it almost certain that this is 
Didymos’ own work. In that case, one can only be most impressed 
by the huge extent of his reading. 

[of the A] mphiktyons: This sentence holds the key to the con- 
text of the inscription that follows. Unfortunately, it is too poorly 
preserved to be helpful and, in one way, has been responsible for 
much of the confusion surrounding this part of the text. Halfway 
along the line is a word that all editors have read as METAEXQN, 
the masculine nominative singular aorist participle of the word 
‘share’, ‘have a share in’. This reading would require a masculine 
singular subject for the sentence and has led to the view that it was 
Philip of Macedon. On that assumption D-S restored the preced- 
ing words as ‘ [benefactor of the god and of the A] mphiktyons and 
having a share in the [Amphik]tyo[n]y [accordingto] the following 
decree’. In order to explain why Philip should be the subject of this 
sentence, but not mentioned in the following decree, they devised 
the ingenious theory (discussed above) that the part of the decree 
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concerning Philip had fallen out. Similarly, P-S even more creative- 
ly restore: ‘[The Megalopolitans and the Messenians did not get 
what they wanted, but Philip increased in power, being flattered 
by the A] mphiktyons and having a share in the [Amphik]tyo[n]y. 
[And the] decree (is) as follows. ’ This is marginally better, in as much 
as they do not have to believe in a disappearing document, but still 
makes for a rather awkward introduction to a decree that makes 
no mention of Philip. Furthermore, their explanation of Didymos’ 
thinking (or lack of it) here (discussed above) is based upon a purely 
fictitious connection (Wankel (1987): 220). 

Of course, what is needed at this point in the text is not a refer- 
ence to Philip of Macedon but to the subject matter of the decree, 
i.e. to the request of the Megalopolitans and Messenians, and, in 
fact, that is not hard to find. Close scrutiny of the last, only partially 
preserved, letter(s) of the word ‘share’ shows that it ends not in a 
nu but in a sigma iota. Thus, it becomes METASXQZI, the third 
person plural aorist subjunctive and translates, . . they may have 
a share in the [Amphik]tyo[n]y\ 

[. . .] following decree: We do not have enough of the previ- 
ous sentence to be able to choose between ‘[in accordance with the] 
following decree’ (D-S) and ‘[And the] decree (is) as follows’ (P-S). 

Resolved by the Amphikty [o] ns: This is a recognized enact- 
ment formula found in Amphiktyonic inscriptions (see Rhodes with 
Lewis (1997): 132-40; Lefèvre (1998): 183-91). The absence ofrefer- 
ence to the Pylaia or the hieromnemoms is not without parallel, if this 
was a meeting of the ekklesia (for which see Aiskh. 3.124) and not of 
the synhednon. Altematively, if, as seems likely, it was passed at a 
meeting of the synhednon (Lefèvre (1998): 167, 190), we can explain 
the absence of the dating formula and the list of participants as 
editing on Didymos’ part, since they are quite irrelevant to his 
purpose. 

since : D-S restored ‘ [and] since’, in order to justify their supposi- 
tion that an earlier part of the decree dealing with Philip of Macedon 
had fallen out. This is quite unnecessary, as we have seen. 

benefactors of the god: The title of benefactor ( euergües ) was a 
standard honorihc title bestowed by Greek States from the fourth 
century onward upon individuais and States that had performed 
them distinguished Service (Henry (1983)). The only Service 
the States involved here can have performed for Delphi was the 
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contribution of funds for the rebuilding of the temple (von Pomtow, 
SIG 3 no. 224, p. 299). But there is littie doubt that there was an 
ulterior motive to their request and that they were really hoping to 
gain the support of Delphi (and its Champion, Philip) against Sparta 
(Griffith (1979): 481). 

[...] Amphiktyons: Ifthis line began beneath the one above, as 
is usually but not always the case, there is space for a word of eight 
(or possibly nine) letters before ‘Amphiktyons’. D-S read NAI as 
the last three letters and restore the infinitive KAHQHNAI (‘to be 
called/named’). Von Pomtow (SIG 3 no. 224, p. 299) rightly points 
out that the formula for becoming a member of the Amphiktyony 
simply uses the verb ‘to be’ ( EINAI) and cites in support Demos- 
thenes 19.111 and 327. Of the same opinion is Lefèvre (1998:166-7). 
Whilst this is surely the case, that word ( EINAI) is too short for the 
space (cf. Wankel (1987): 220). In fact, to my eye the remains of the 
letter before AI are not consistent with N. Indeed, P-S claim to 
see quite different letters in these last three spaces, namely EIN (all 
dotted) and they may be correct (Wankel (1987): 220). On this basis 
they restore [EINAI AOK\EIN (‘to be decreed/held to be’). This is 
probably the best suggestion so far. At any rate, all are agreed that 
the request was to become members of the Amphiktyony, though it 
is not clear whether this meant that each city wanted a vote or just 
to be attached to the Peloponnesian group (cf. Lefèvre (1998): 167 
n. 63). 

refer the matter ... to the cities: This was obviously too 
serious an issue for the hieromnemones to decide for themselves. For 
a good discussion of the process involved see Londey (1990: 251-4). 
Cf. Lefèvre (1998): 183-91. 

reply . . . Pylaia: The Pylaia was normally held twice a year 
in spring and autumn (Lefèvre (1998): 197-204). For the location 
(Thermopylai and/or Delphi) see Lefèvre (1998: 193-6). Since the 
year of this decree cannot be determined with certainty, it is not 
possible to tell which was the occasion of the request and which the 
reply. Griffith (1979: 481) sees in this reply ‘temporising and diplo- 
matic language’ (cf. von Pomtow, who calls it a ‘mitior recusatio’), 
but Londey (1990: 252—3 and n. 67) argues that it was normal 
procedure. As noted above, there is common agreement that the 
request for membership was rejected, even though the honorific 
title ‘benefactor’ was granted. 
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answer shall be made [...]: It is generally agreed amongst 
editors that the name of some other party should be restored here, 
to whom the title ‘benefactor’ was also granted. Foucart (1909: 114 
n. 2) accepted Arnim’s suggestion ‘to the Argives’, though reluc- 
tantly, because it involved too many letters for the space, while 
Crõnert (1907: 381) proposed ‘to the Eleans’ (cf. von Pomtow, SKP 
no. 224). Neither the Argives nor the Eleans are known to have 
made donations to the Naopoioi, but the Eleans had performed the 
Service of destroying the remains of Phalaikos’ mercenaries (Diod. 
16.63). The most recent view is that it is not possible to identify the 
party concerned (Lefèvre (1998): 167 n. 63). 

And . . . Aristo [de] : It is important to decide whether this men- 
tion of Aristotle indicates that Didymos is starting a new topic or 
not. P-S, following Crõnert (1907: 381), see a punctuation point 
before Aristo[tle] and restore: ‘And [of the things concerning these 
matters so much]’.This would suggest a change of subject. But the 
formula is not quite right and it would be very strange to introduce 
a new topic with a quotation from Aristotle, but no reference to a 
passage in Demosthenes. The evidence is in favour of those who 
believe that Didymos is continuing his discussion of 10.31, which 
probably began at the very beginning of column 3. See Osborne 
(104-5) an d Gibson (2001: 48-56). 

[in] the third (book): All editors identify the work cited as Aris- 
totle’s NOMIMA BAPBAPIKA (a treatise in four books, presum- 
ably on the institutions and customs of non-Greek peoples). For the 
few fragments see Gigon (1987:559-61,750-4), though he makes no 
reference to this passage. Nothing of the title is extant and there is 
only space to restore the first part (NOMIMA). Nevertheless there 
is considerable agreement that the passage should be restored to 
read ‘. . . Aristo [tle in] the third (book) [of the JVomima, which is 
about the customs] of the Scythians, says. . .’, with the slight excep- 
tion that Gibson would replace ‘customs’ by ‘tribes’. This is part 
of his explication of the whole passage as a reference to the story 
in Diodoros (17.81.1-2; cf. Curtius 7.3.1-3, Arrian 3.27.4-5) of the 
way the Arimaspians (or Ariaspians), a Scythian tribe according to 
Stephanos of Byzantion (s.v. Evepyérrjç), carne to be called ‘bene- 
factors’ by the Persians, in the time of Cyrus the Great (Gibson 
(2001): 43-56). In fact, he may be right in detecting the name 
‘the Ari[maspians]’ at the end of line 18 and ‘the be[nefactors . . . 
Arimjaspians . . .’ inlines 19—20. 
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Hermias, ruler ofAtarneus andAssos in rwrthem Asia Minor 
This individual is the subject of a major excursus by Didymos, 
beginning at least at col. 4.59 and probably several lines earlier (see 
below) and extending to column 6.62. He is an intriguing figure. 
Educated at Plato’s Academy (though not by Plato), he took over 
control (c.355 bc) of the territory around the gulf of Adrammytion, 
formerly controlled by a Euboulos (about whom we know nothing 
reliable), and expanded his little kingdom to the point where he 
dominatedmostofnorthern Asia Minor, maintaininghis independ- 
ence from the Great King. He established a sort of school for phil- 
osophers at Assos, first (supposedly on the advice of Plato’s Sixth 
Letter) for the Platonists Koriskos and Erastos, then in 348/7 for 
Aristotle, Kallisthenes and others, after they left Athens. Ãristotle 
was particularly close to Hermias, since he married his niece and 
adopted daughter, Pythias. His reign was eventually ended by 
Mentor ofRhodes, who captured Atarneus and took Hermias as a 
prisoner to the King (Diod. 16.52.5-7; cf. Strabo 13.1.57 C610, who 
mistakenly names his captor Memnon, Mentor’s brother). He was 
probably tortured and put to death, likely in 341 bc (Diod. gives the 
date as 349/8, but is certainly wrong). 

Column 4, lines 20-58: Though nothing intelligible remains 
of the next part of the papyrus up to and including line 58, the few 
letters that can be discerned in lines 47-9 could yield the words 
‘captured’ (47), ‘deceived’ (48), ‘ofRhodes and to the king’ (49). 
P-S, following a suggestion originally put forward by Crõnert 
(1907: 382), take this as part of a narrative of the deception and 
capture of Hermias ofAtarneus by Mentor ofRhodes and his dis- 
patch up-country to the King (cf. Diod. 16.52.5-7; Strabo 13.1.57 
C610). Given the allusion in the Heading and the material in the 
following columns, this suggestion is surely correct and is univer- 
sally accepted. It is likely that Didymos discussed this individual 
in his commentary on Demosthenes 10.32 (the lemma for which 
must consequently have been introduced before line 47) and that 
he identified Hermias as the man there referred to as the ‘agent and 
confidant of all Philip’s plots against the king’. This identification 
can also be found independently in the scholia to this passage (see 
Dilts (1983): 152). It has spawned some extravagant modem theories 
about close political intrigue between Philip II of Macedon and 
Hermias, and Aristotle’s role as matchmaker (e.g. Jaeger (1948): 
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119-21; Chroust (1972): 170-1; Ellis (1976): 97-8, 172-3; Cawkwell 
(1978): 53 - 5; Griffith (1979): 487, 518-21; Hammond (1994): 130). 
The only real disagreement amongst these scholars is whether the 
initiative came from Philip, because he wanted to use Hermias’ terri- 
tory as a bridgehead, or from Hermias, because he needed support 
against the reviving powers of the Persian Empire. On that point, 
the latter view (most strongly expressed by Cawkwell and Griffith) is 
more convincing. More recently, however, the very idea of any liai- 
son between Philip and Hermias has been challenged in a provoca- 
tive article by R. D. Milns (1987: 287-302, esp. p. 301), aimed at 
proving that the Fourth Philippic was not an authentic Demosthenic 
speech (on that question see now Hajdu (2002): 44-9). But, though 
Milns makes some good points, his arguments fail to convince. 
The likelihood that there was some contact between the two rulers 
(with or without Aristotle’s involvement) is intrinsically too strong 
to be ignored (but see contra, Briant (2002): 688-90,1005-6), and is 
surely confirmed by the view attributed to Kallisthenes, who knew 
him well, in col. 6.55-7 ( see note a d loc.), despite the scepticism of 
Bosworth (1980: 18 n. 44 and reiterated forcefully per litt). Whilst 
there may be no reason to talk of bridgeheads (Buckler (1994): 107) 
or even to assume that Philip was already planning his invasion 
of the Persian Empire (Errington (1981): 76-83), Philip certainly 
could not have overlooked the strategic usefulness of having an ally 
in Asia. Hermias, on the other hand, like the Attalids who later 
ruled in the same area, would always need outside help against a 
strong or resurgent Pérsia. I find the alternative, that there was no 
‘relationship’, they were just ‘good friends’ (most clearly enunciated 
by Errington (1981): 76-83), naive. 

Second, there is a potential point of contact between the two, 
that is not often brought into this discussion, in the institution of the 
‘companions’ {hetairoí). This well-known part of the Macedonian 
court can also be found in Hermias’ administration. At least, that is 
the natural conclusion to be drawn from an inscription ( SIG 3 229, 
Tod 165, Harding (1985): no. 79, Stauber (1996): ii. 53-6; Rhodes 
and Osborne (2003): no. 68), preserving part of a treaty between 
Hermias and Erythrai, in which he is always named together with 
his ‘companions’ (e.g. lines 12—13: ‘The oath shall be sworn by the 
Ery[thraian]s to Hermias and his companions’). They appear to 
share in hisgovernment (Tod 189; Rhodes and Osborne (2003): 345) 
and may be the rulers of the dependentjfw&ú (Stauber (1996): ii. 55), 
that are referred to by Diodoros (16.52.6—7). If so, this could be an 
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indication that Hermias modelled his court on Philip’s (that Philip 
was the imitator is obviated by the chronology. For the history of the 
hetairoi in Macedon see Kienast (1973): 273-81 and Griffith (1979): 
395-414). But, this evidence is often not interpreted in this way. The 
alternate view is that the hetairoi of the inscription are the group of 
philosophers who gathered around Hermias at Atarneus and Assos 
(cf. Wormell (1935): 59-61; Ellis (1976): 97-8; Cawkwell (1978): 54- 
5, who even sees the influence of Athenian intellectuals on both 
Philip and Hermias as a sign that they were ‘thoroughly Greek’, 
and Milns (1994): 73-4, who actually restores the word hetairoi in 
the text at col. 5.53). For the evidence that hetairos was a term used 
amongst Platonists see Brunt (1993: 284 n. 7), but there is nothing 
to suggest that the relationship went beyond the philosophical or 
that it involved sharing in administrative and political functions. 
On Hermias’ ‘companions’ see below on col. 6.16 (p. 152). 

Lines 59-60: [a very great] difference of opinion : After 
what was probably a brief narrative of the capture and death of 
Hermias, Didymos here passes on to a discussion of his character, 
about which he found disagreement. He explores this controversy 
with several extensive quotations about Hermias (both for him 
and against), taken from the accounts of contemporaries. These 
quotations form one of the most valuable parts of his commentary. 
Controversy exists over the question where Didymos found them. 
Many believe he found them collected in the works of a predeces¬ 
sor, the Hellenistic biographer Hermippos. But, this view has been 
challenged recently and, in my opinion, those who believe he was 
himself responsible for these quotations are surely correct. See 
Osborne (22-30), Yunis (1997: 1052), Bollansée (2001: 97-8, with 
reservations), Gibson (107), and, in general, the Introduction under 
Didymos the Scholar. 

the fondness for listening to/of . .. : This very literal trans- 
lation purposely reveals the ambiguity of the Greek, which could 
mean either ‘since I (i.e. Didymos himself) enjoy listening to those 
who . . .’ (so, Yunis (1997): 1050) or ‘to gratify the receptive ears of 
those who. . .’(Gibson: 85). Contextfavours the latter. For a similar 
usage in Polybios see e.g. 7.7.8; 9.1.4. 

[those who even now] busy themselves: The restoration is 
convenient and is as old as the first edition, but it is just a restoration. 
It is dangerous to make assertions on the strength of it, such as that 
of Düring (1957: 275) that this could not have been written by Di- 
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dymos, because ‘it is not likely that the Hermias episode was much 
discussed in Didymus’ time’, and that, consequently, it must have 
been written by his source, who he believed was Hermippos. Even 
if the restoration is correct and even though Hermias had clearly 
been of interest to Didymos’ predecessors, there is clear evidence 
that he remained a ‘hot topic’ in Didymos’ time. After all, besides 
Didymos himself, his close contemporaries Diodoros (16.52.5-7), 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos (AdAmm. 1.5), Demetrios of Magnésia 
(in Diogenes Laertios, Life qfAristotle^f ) and even Ovid ( íbis 319-20) 
wrote about Hermias. 

I think. . . [more extensively] on these topics: Once again, 
the restoration fits the space and has been accepted since the first 
edition. If it is correct, it might indicate that Didymos was dissatis- 
fied with the work of his predecessors. Even if it is not correct, the use 
of the first person indicates Didymos’ independence of his sources 
in authoring this digression. 

Theopompos: For this famous fourth-century historian from 
Khios see the Introduction under Sources. It is triply appropriate 
that he should be cited on the negative side. First, he was habitually 
criticai of the people he wrote about. Second, as a Khian, he may 
well have had particular reason to dislike Hermias for his interfer- 
ence in Khian affairs (see further on this below, pp. 130-3). Third, 
he was hostile to the members of the Academy, especially Plato and 
Aristotle, with whom Hermias had close relations. See Wormell 
(! 935 ): 67-71 and Flower (1994): 87-8. 

[. . .] -sixth (book) of his Conceming [Philijp : The Affairs 
concerning Philip is Didymos’ variant for the more usual Philippika. 
He uses it again at col. 8.62 in a totally different context. This is 
further evidence that he is not deriving this whole section from one 
source, like Hermippos, but that the citations are his own. The book 
number has always been restored as ‘[forty]-sixth’ since the first 
edition. It also suits what can be inferred about the arrangement of 
the Philippika, since the other fragments of book 46 are datable to 
341, the year of Hermias’ death, which is the most likely context for 
Theopompos to have written about him (see Shrimpton (1991): 63; 
pace Jacoby, FGrHist 2b, comm. p. 393). 

he vurites [as follows]: The quotation is fragment 291 in 
Jacoby, FGrHist 2b, pp. 598—9, though the text given there needs 
to be corrected. 
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though he was a eunuch [and B]ithy[n]ian: Enough of the 
word ‘Bithynian’ can be read to put this restoration beyond doubt. 
Crõnerfs suggestion (1907: 382), ‘mutilated in [appearance through 
the process of cauteriza] tion’, adopted by Jacoby in FGrHist, is 
impossible. The accuracy of this information is another question. 
It was suspected already by Wormell (1935:73), on the grounds that 
Hermias was surely Greek, because of the evidence of Aristotle’s 
poem (see below) and because the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic 
truce for him (below, col. 5.29—30). Furthermore, about the only in¬ 
formation we are provided about Euboulos (the Souda, s.v. Euboulos) 
is suspiciously similar: i.e. that he was a banker and a Bithynian. Be- 
sides that, most of the charges Theopompos leveis against Hermias 
are the stock-in-trade ofrhetorical invective, the influence ofwhich 
on Theopompos is strong. They originated in the comic theatre, 
where they often lacked any factual basis; similarly, in the orators 
such invective can be shown to be false .See Owen (1983:16); Flower 
(1994:206-8);Harding(i987: 25-39) an d(1994b: 196-202). But, the 
charge that he was a slave and a eunuch was repeated by (or origi¬ 
nated with?) Theokritos of Khios (below) and became canonical 
(cf. Strabo 13.1.57C610). See Mulvany (1926:155) for the suggestion 
that those charges were based upon Herodotos’ account of Hermo- 
timos of Pedasa (Hdt. 8.104-6), discussed below at col. 5.23. In that 
context it should be noted that to brand a man as a eunuch was an 
effective way of denigrating him in the eyes of a Greek audience, 
even though it cannot have been an unusual experience for Greeks 
under Persian rule to suffer castration (cf. Strabo 13.4.1 C623 on the 
fate of Philetairos of Pergamon and see Bosworth (1997): 297-313). 
For a recent discussion of eunuchs in the Persian court and Greek 
attitudes to them see Briant (2002): 268-77. 

And/but third . ..: The last lines of this column are corrupt, but 
the remains are consistent with the expectation that Theopompos 
continued his review of Hermias’ career with an account of his 
rise to power. The most extensive restoration is by Crõnert and 
adopted by Jacoby: ‘and third, a/ler he had associated for unjust purposes 
[with his master], when he was sick, he took [As] sos [as (his) heir]. ’ But 
this is too far-fetched. Not much safer is P-S’s speculation that the 
letters A E after ‘third’ are the beginning of the word A ESTIO THN 
(master), presuming that the reference to a ‘third master’ (sc. for 
Hermias) reflects the tradition that appears later in Harpokration 
(s.v. Hermias) that Hermias was ‘thrice-bought’. 
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In the last line between ‘seized’ and ‘Assos’ P-S restore ‘with 
Eub[oulos]in the space where Crõnert had 1 [as (his) heir]’. I can- 
not see any of the letters P-S see in this space. The papyrus at this 
point is in tatters. Nevertheless, some reference to Euboulos here 
may be appropriate, since he is referred to as Hermias’ predecessor 
and master (see below on the epigram of Theokritos). The demon- 
strative in line i of col. 5 needs a referant. 

As] sos: A strongly fortihed hill on the coast of the Troad opposite 
Lesbos. It is the modern Turkish village of Behram. A settlement 
here has been traced back to the early Bronze Age and has been 
identified with Homeric Pedasos (but see Cook (1973): 245-6). It has 
also been linked to the Hittite Assuwa. It was colonized by Greeks 
from Methymna (Strabo 13.1.58 C610), probably around 600, ifthe 
remains of the temple on the acropolis have been correctly dated to 
the sixth century. It was a tribute-paying member of the Athenian 
empire. The temple was restored in the first half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, about the same time as the extensive fortifications were built. 
Both are likely the work of Euboulos and Hermias, who probably 
made Assos the base of their power (that Assos was Euboulos’ base 
is assumed by Griffith (1979): 518; Trampedach (1994): 68), until 
Hermias turned it into a school for expatriate Platonic philosophers 
in the 340S. Subsequently, it was the birthplace of the Stoic phil- 
osopher, Kleanthes. The town was considerably enlarged in the 
Hellenistic period, when an agora with stoas and several civic build- 
ings was developed on the terraced slope between the acropolis and 
the harbour. The steepness of this slope may have suggested the 
pun on the name of the place and the word ‘nearer’ (both asson), 
attributed to the Athenian citharist, Stratonikos, ‘Come to Assos/ 
nearer so that you may more quickly reach the fulfilment of death’ 
(cf. Homer, 7&W6.143; Strabo 13.1.57 C610). The town continued to 
be inhabited into the late-Roman (there was a statue of Constantius 
II in the agora) and Byzantine periods. In the nineteenth century 
it attracted a great deal of attention from travellers and archaeolo- 
gists. It was the first site excavated by the Archaeological Institute 
of America between 1881 and 1883. Their publication of the site is 
still fundamental (see the reports in Clarke (1882), (1898), and, for 
the plans of the site, (1902—21)). More recent accounts can be found 
in Leaf (1923: 289-300), Cook (1973: 240-50) and by U. Serdaroglu 
and others in Asia Minor Studien (vol. 2 (1990); vol. 10 (1993); vol. 21 
( 1996 )). 
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P-S speculate that the scribe missed a line at the end of this 
column, that recounted the death of Euboulos. They suggest ‘and 
after the death of Euboulos, he succeeded to the estate ofthat man’. 
But that leaves the problem ofwhat to read in the space after ‘of that 
man’/‘that man’s’ (see below). 


COLUMN FIVE 

There is no Heading. This indicates that the discussion continues 
from the previous column and, also, carries on to the next. 

that man’s\ The possessive is virtually certain, and probably 
in the singular. CrõneiTs suggestion of ‘fort and’ in the following 
space fits the gap and the sense. P-S make no restoration here, for 
the reason given above. 

Atarneus: The other place associated with this little kingdom 
in our sources. It had been under Khian control since the time of 
Gyrus the Great (Hdt. 1.160.4) and once again after the Pelopon- 
nesian War (Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 11). It probably passed into the hands 
of the Great King as a result of the King’s Peace of 387/6 (see 
Hornblower, CAH 2 vi. 94). Some time before the mid-fourth cen- 
tury it was taken over by Euboulos, probably during the course 
of (or as a result of) the satraps’ revolt of 366-360 bc (Arist. Pol. 2. 
1267a; Weiskopf (1989): 41, 95). Wormell (1935: 68) considers this 
the reason for the hostility of Theopompos and Theokritos toward 
Hermias, since both of them were from Khios (cf. Flower (1994): 
87-8). The place, once a centre of power, became uninhabited and 
Pausanias could not identify any visible remains when he visited it 
(7.2.11). Consequently, it has not been easy for modern scholars to 
agree upon its location. For a review of the suggestions and the evi- 
dence see Lambrianides et al. (1996:190-4). He concludes that it is 
to be identified with the fortifications on the hill at Kale Agili, 4 km 
north-east of modern Dikili, located on the opposite side of the bay 
of Edremit (Adramyttion) from Assos and well to the south, on a line 
between Mytilene and Pergamon, roughly where it is located on the 
Barrington Atlas (p. 56 D3). Possession of Assos and Atarneus would 
have given Hermias control of about 150 km of coastline along the 
bay of Adramyttion and the States situated there. Diodoros claims 
Hermias was ‘in control of many strongholds and cities’ (16.52.5). 
See further Stauber (1996: i. 263—9). 
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nearby territory. [For of] all men : I follow P-S here. The 
punctuation point after ‘territory’ is clearly visible and renders all 
restorations that treat the following words as part of the preceding 
sentence invalid, e.g. Crõnert’s . . nearby territory all (of it), [rul- 
ing] most unjustly and basely’ (1907:382) and Grenfell-Hunt’s ‘nearby 
territory, [having done] eveiythingmost unjustly and basely’ (P-S, app. 
crit. ad loc.). 

always behaved most [cruel] ly .. .: This charge is, of course, 
part of the standard depiction of a tyrant. It is completely contrary to 
the characterization presented below by Aristotle and Kallisthenes. 
It is not easy to judge between them without any other descriptions. 
Philosophers were more favourably inclined towards autocrats and 
could be no less tendentious in their presentation than historians 
(even one as malign as Theopompos). In this case they had par¬ 
ticular reason to distort the facts, given their close association with 
Hermias (Trampedach (1994): 67-70). 

[citizens]: P-S, following Macher (1914: 8). This is probably a 
more likely restoration than D-S’s ‘friends’. 

[all of them] : This is the suggestion of P-S in place of the more 
popular ‘harshly’ (Wendland in P-S, app. crit. ad loc.) or ‘most cru- 
elly’ (Crõnert (1907): 382). It, at least, has the advantage that it is 
consistent with the altered punctuation. 

[by the noose he did away with] : This is the restoration pro- 
posed by Crõnert and accepted by both Jacoby and P-S; the latter 
see more of the word ‘noose’ than I can. 

[And of the] territory .. . : This is an important passage for 
an understanding of Theopompos’ point, but once again some 
crucial words are missing and interpretation is difficult. The two 
most extensive attempts at restoration are by Crõnert (1907: 382), 
who is followed by Jacoby (FGrHist 115 F291) and Wormell (1935: 
70), and by P-S. Unfortunately, as so often, Crõnert’s restoration 
is over-enthusiastic and, in several places, does not conform to 
the preserved lettering (for a rendering see Harding (1985): 114), 
whilst P-S, on the other hand, produce a text that is more consistent 
with what can be read, but rather contorted Greek. Their version 
goes as follows: ‘ [And of the] territory, which the Khians and the 
Mytilen [ians were disputing], afier they established him [ruler/pro¬ 
tector, many times together with] his unpaid soldiery, he [treated 
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with drunken abuse] and insulted very many of the Ionia[ns]For 
a more elegant translation of this restoration, that attempts to iron 
out the wrinkles, see Shrimpton (1991:126). 

[...] to be of the unpaid soldiery/campaigns: Not the least 

of the difficulties with the restoration discussed above is the text 
and meaning of this phrase. First, I have to agree with D-S that the 
abbreviation for the word immediately preceding ‘of the unpaid 
soldiery/ campaigns’, that P-S interpret as the word meta (‘together 
with’), looks more like the sign for the verb ‘to be’ , which is how 
I have translated it. That being the case the text might have read: 
''after they established him to be [chief and leader (J 1 POZTATHN 
K’ HTEM ONA)\ of unpaid soldiery/campaigns.’ Next, what does 
this mean? Certainly, the more natural translation of the word 
strateumata is 1 campaigns’, but it does not fit well with ‘together with’. 
It is more at home with ‘to be’. And, what is the significance of 
either soldiery or campaigns being ‘unpaid’? It would help answer 
this question, if we could decide whom Theopompos was blaming 
for failure to pay. P-S seem to think Hermias was being accused (see 
also Osborne: 113), while Wormell (1935:71) attributes the failure to 
pay to the Khians. Perhaps, the key to this lies in the word that P-S 
restore as ‘he treated with drunken abuse’. 

[...]: P-S restore in this space, [he treated with drunken abuse]. 
It is safe to say that there is absolutely no palaeographic justifica- 
tion for this restoration, since only the first letter, dotted at that, is 
preserved. Nor does it make good sense. Better is the suggestion of 
Rusten (1987: 265), ‘he acted unlawfully’ (cf. Gibson: 85), but even 
that seems to me to be off-track. More likely is a word that can gov- 
ern the first word of the sentence that is in the genitive, a word like 
para- ( orkata-)lambano (‘seize’, ‘take hold of’). Then the passage might 
read: 1 [And the] territory, which the Khians and Mytilen [ians were 
disputing, qfter they established him to be [chief and leader] of cam¬ 
paigns that they failed to pay for, he seized ( IJAPEAABE ); and he 
treated very many of the Ionia[ns] with abuse.’ 

After all that, the historical situation is hardly less difficult to de- 
duce. The territory concerned is not likely to have been on the islands 
of Khios and Lesbos themselves, as some (e.g. Wormell (1935): 70) 
have thought, but must surely have been on the mainland, opposite 
Khios and Lesbos, their peraia. It could have been on the tip of the 
Erythraian península and had something to do with the decline 
of the Hekatomnid dynasty to the south and Hermias’ expansion 
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into the area. Inscriptions from Erythrai might provide some sup- 
port for this view. During the heyday of Mausolos of Halikarnassos 
(377-353 bc) Erythrai acknowledged his authority (SIG 3 168; Tod 
155; Rhodes and Osbome (2003): no. 56). This submission extended 
to his successor, Idrieus, who ruled until 344. He was honoured by 
Erythrai, maybe early in his reign (Varinluoglu (1981): 45-7; Hard- 
ing (1985): no. 28; Rhodes and Osbome (2003): no. 56). Some time 
thereafter, however, Erythrai found it expedient to make an agree- 
ment with Hermias (SIG 3 229; Tod 165; Harding (1985): no. 79; 
Rhodes and Osbome (2003): no. 68), which might indicate that he 
now controlled the whole area south from Assos to Erythrai. But 
recently Homblower has doubted that the inscriptional evidence 
will bear this conclusion ( CAH 2 vi. 94). He suggests, instead, that 
the area in contention might have been Atarneus itself, since it had 
once belonged to Khios (Hdt. 1.160.4; Xen. Hell. 3.2.11). This sug- 
gestion is not very plausible. In the first place, there is no evidence 
that Mytilene had any claim on Atarneus and, second, we would 
have to believe that Hermias was deviously campaigning against a 
town of which he was the master! 

For, being a bought slave... money changers’ table: The 

punctuation is secure, thanks to the presence of the particle 
(rAP —‘for’), which follows the first word of a clause that usually 
explains the preceding sentence—in this case probably the state- 
ment that he ‘treated very many of the Ionians with abuse’. The 
tradition that Hermias began his career as a slave and employee 
of the banker, Euboulos, is strong. The representation is consist- 
ent with what we know of the banking business in the Greek world 
of this time (Bogaert (1968): 242); the most obvious analogy is with 
Pasion (APF no. 11672), himself originally a slave, and Phormion, 
the slave who succeeded him in his business at Athens. On the 
other hand, the arguments in favour of Hermias’ being a Greek are 
cogent and militate against the tradition (Wormell (1935): 73). The 
money changers’ tables were a regular feature of any agora (see e.g. 
Har ding (1985): no. 45.5). It is, in fact, not unlikely that money chang- 
ing was the basis of the banker’s business (Millett (1991): 216-17). 

composed ... oi misfortunes / beset by calamities: This 
is another place where radically different restorations have been 
put forward. All are agreed that we are still dealing with circum- 
stantial clauses that provide the background to the action (found 
in the main clause ‘he did not rest’) that Theopompos considered 
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abusive to the Ionians. One approach is to assume that the subject 
is still Hermias and restore something like ‘and [entirely] theproduct 
( composed ) of misfortune’ (Wendland ap. D-S 2 ). Another changes the 
subject to ‘disasters’ (genitive absolute) and restores, ‘when disasters 
were contrived ( composed) [for the Khians] ’ (P-S, followed by Gibson 
(85), who translates without reservation, ‘when disasters befell [rae] 
the Chians’). 

Lines 11-16: he did not rest: This restoration is hardly ques- 
tionable, but little more than that about these lines is certain. There 
is a reference to ‘propriety’ or ‘decency.’ P-S print this word in the 
dative case and it looks as though they would take it with ‘at the 
same time/together with’ that immediately precedes. This has the 
support of grammar, but little else. Their reading cannot be con- 
firmed by my own examination of the papyrus; in fact, what I see 
is consistent with the original reading of D-S, namely the nomina- 
tive, or more likely accusative, singular (TO TIPETION). Further- 
more, ‘together with propriety’ appears to be quite out of keeping 
with the tone of Theopompos’ description of Hermias. ‘Contrary 
to {TIAP A) propriety/decency’ would be more in line and suits the 
accusative, but is not supported by the remains of the letters that 
precede ‘propriety’. CrõneiTs suggestion (1907: 382), ‘simultane- 
ously defaming decency’, may not be totally off the mark. 

A new sentence probably begins at ‘And of many’ (because of 
the particle de), and maybe another (or at least a new clause) with 
‘but amongst (?) some . . .’ (for the same reason). It is not impossible 
that Macher (1914: 8) was on the right lines in inferring that Theo¬ 
pompos was contrastingHermias’ treatment of two separate groups, 
the former of which might have suffered the loss of their property, 
while the latter experienced the dissolution (if the last word is 
correctly restored) of their existing constitutions. The far more 
ambitious restoration by Crõnert, adopted by Jacoby in his text of 
this passage {FGrHist 115 F291), is unfortunately too imaginative. 

And yet he did not escape scot-free . .. : At this point the 
text becomes more readable and the restoration put forward by 
Diels and Schubart has been standard, except for the substitution 
of ‘ [did it go totally] umwticed ’ by P-S for their ‘maintain [his office] ’. 
The narrative of Hermias’ capture is in Diodoros and Strabo and, 
ofcourse, alludedto in Demosthenes 10.32 (see above on col. 4.20— 
58, p. 124). While Demosthenes emphasizes a connection between 
Hermias and Philip of Macedon as Artaxerxes’ motivation for 
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arresting him, Diodoros, though quite wrong about the date, more 
plausibly attributes it to Hermias’ defection from Persian control 
and treats it as part of Artaxerxes’ aggressive reassertion of Per¬ 
sian dominance in AsiaMinor (see Sealey (1993): 183; Briant (2002): 
688-9). ® ut Philip is not totally absent from Diodoros’ narrative. 
Mentor, Hermias’ captor, had managed to win the favour of the 
Great King by his campaigning in Phoenicia and Egypt and was 
now able to negotiate the return of his brother, Memnon, and his 
brother-in-law, Artabazos (former satrap of Phrygia), from the 
court of Philip of Macedon, where they had been in exile (Diod. 
16.52.3-4). Furthermore, one can suspect there was no little family 
interest for Mentor in eliminating Hermias’ dominance of the im- 
portant Gulf of Adramyttion, which had sometimes been a part of 
the Phrygian satrapy. 

after he had been dragged up-country to the King: 

Osborne (115) follows Düring (1957: 275) in drawing attention to 
the ‘remarkable coincidence of language’ between Theopompos’ 
account (ANAS11ASTOZ rENOMENOE) and Dem. 10.32 
(ANAZTIAETOE rErONE). Though the vocabulary is not 
un-common and technically correct, and the coincidence hard- 
ly, therefore, ‘remarkable’, given Theopompos’ familiarity with 
Demosthenes’ opinions (Shrimpton (1991): 157-80), it remains 
possible that Theopompos was, at least, aware of Demosthenes’ 
wording (cf. Hajdu (2002) ad loc.). If so, it suggests that a person as 
contemporary as Theopompos recognized Hermias as the person 
alluded to by Demosthenes. 

after he had endured . . . crucifixion : There was no agree- 
ment on the manner of Hermias’ death in antiquity, as can be seen 
from Didymos’ summation at col. 6.50-9. See the discussion there 
pp. 160-2). 

And the same (author, i.e. Theopompos)... letter to Phi[lip]: 

This is the only fragment we have from this letter; indeed, it is the 
only reference to its existence, unless the name ‘Philip’ is to be re- 
stored after ‘Letter to [...]’ in the list of Theopompos’ works in the 
Rhodian Booklist (FGrHist 115 T48). Since the Philippika was prob- 
ably not hnished much before 323 bc (Shrimpton (1991): 7; Flower 
(1994): 32), the excursus on Hermias was written long after his death, 
rather like an obituary. The Letter to Philip , on the other hand, was 
surely written before Hermias’ death, as is shown by the use of the 
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present tense for the verbs (Wormell (1935): 66; Flower (1994): 39). 
And the context is not difficult to arrive at. It was no doubt Theo- 
pompos’ contribution to the intense competition amongst the intel- 
lectual elite in the 340S for the favour of Philip, on which see Markle 
(1976: 80-99) and, íh general, Owen (1983: 1-25). Whether he sent 
his letter to Philip before Aristotle was chosen to be Alexander’s 
tutor (343/2) in order to advance his own candidacy by calumni- 
ating his rival (Shrimpton (1991): 6), or after Aristotle’s selection 
to counter the growing influence of the Academy at Philip’s court 
(Flower (1994): 88-9) is impossible to judge, but it is unlikely that he 
was playing the role of a Macedonian secret agent (W ormell (1935): 
71), or even posing as one (Shrimpton (1991): 5). 

the reputation . . . amongst [the] Hellenes: Since it is un- 
likely that Hermias was known to very many Greeks (Milns (1994): 
81), the ‘reputation’ that Theopompos is concemed to refute must 
be amongst those very philosophers who had resided with him and 
whose opinion Didymos cites in his favour, especially Aristotle and 
Kallisthenes. These were, of course, the very people Theopompos 
aimed to discredit in the eyes of Philip, by means of this attack upon 
Hermias. 

Lines 23-30: [...], yet [. . .] being refined . . . truce [for 
him] : After ‘refined’ D-S restore ‘fond of culture’ (philomousos), 
while P-S suggest ‘fond of honour’ (phihkahs). Foucart is alone in 
his feeling that Theopompos is giving a different, more moder- 
ate judgement of Hermias in this passage (1909: 127, 129). Others 
follow Wormell in recognizing its strongly antithetical style, where- 
by Theopompos ‘introduces into each favourable statement a 
contrasting and damaging qualification’ (1935: 71). In fact, we 
can surely be confident that he created the negative comments in 
response to the positive propaganda put out by Hermias’ friends. It 
is possible, as Mulvany suggested (1926: 155) that he and his fellow 
Khian, Theokritos, based their hostile characterization of Hermias 
upon the story of Hermotimos of Pedasa, who was castrated and 
sold into slavery in Pérsia by a Khian, named Panionios, but later 
took an awful revenge upon him (Hdt. 8.104—6), but more likely, in 
my opinion, that they were just employing standard rhetorical tech- 
niques of diabole (Owen (1983): ioff.). For example, the antithesis, 
‘though he is not of Greek origin, he studies in the company of the 
Platonists’, is really designed to communicate the idea: Platonists 
consort with barbarians. Any attempt to restore the beginning of this 
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passage must proceed on this basis and lead us to expect a negative 
statement to balance ‘refinedand fondofhonmr/culture\ Furthermore, 
the lost clause should contain a finite verb, since the positive view 
is contained in a subordinate relative clause. Thus, Theopompos 
would have created a chiastic arrangement between his two open- 
ing antitheses, having a negative main clause balanced by a positive 
subordinate clause, then reversing the relationship with a negative 
subordinate clause (‘though he is not of Greek origin’) balanced by 
a positive main clause (‘he studies in the company of Platonists’). 
That assumption seems to exclude Foucarfs suggestion, ‘[(being) 
savage by nature], yet [feignedly] being refined . . (1909: 128), 

because there is no main verb in the restored clause (Crõnert (1907): 
383). Furthermore, ‘feignedly’ destroys the antithesis. On the other 
hand, the restoration of P-S, ‘[For he was a eunuch], yet [in like 
manner] being refined . . that has gained acceptance (see e.g. 
Gibson: 85; contra Osborne: 117), may not be right either. It needs 
to be demonstrated that being a eunuch is a suitable antithesis for 
‘being refined and fond of honour/culture’, but more importantly 
the past tense ‘was’ that this restoration requires is out of keeping 
with the tenses of the remaining verbs and the word translated as 
‘in like manner’ is unsatisfactory both grammatically (a compari- 
son usually requires similar clauses) and logically (‘in like manner’ 
to what?). [Professor Bosworth has suggested to me that, if phib- 
kalos is the correct reading, it may be a ‘sarcastic echo’ of Perikles’ 
usage in the Funeral Oration ( Epitaphios ) at Thuc. 2.40, with the 
connotation that the barbarian Hermias is aping the ways of the 
ideal Athenian.] 

not of Greek origin'. This is, of course, another version of the 
charge that he was Bithynian, discussed above, and manifestly 
untrue (see also below under truce). But it may be worth noting 
the possibility that Hermias might have been born in Bithynia, 
though of Greek parents (or at least a Greek father). The case of 
Demosthenes himself would be an analogy (cf. Mulvany (1926): 155; 
Osborne: 118). 

studies in the company of the P [lato] nists: But not, it seems, 
of Plato himself (fiace Strabo 13.1.57 C610). The Sixth Letter attrib- 
uted to Plato (accepted byjaeger (1948): ui; Guthrie (1975): 400—1; 
rejected by Trampedach (1994): 70—2) was addressed to Hermias 
(amongst others), but in it Plato claims never to have met him (Ep. 
6.323a). 
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with expensive (racing) teams: The Sixth Letter (322c!) con- 
firms that Hermias was wealthy, and sufficientiy so to indulge in 
the very expensive business of entering teams of horses in the four- 
horse chariot competitions at the international festivais. The author 
(Plato?), however, advises Hermias that trusty friends with clean 
characters would stand him in greater stead than all the horses, 
military alliances, or money in the world. 

possessing (only) rocky crags and little [lands] : This is an- 
other charge that comes into conflict with the evidence. Diodoros, 
probably basing his account upon Theopompos’ contemporary 
Ephoros, says that Hermias was ‘in control of many strongholds 
and cities’ (Diod. 16.52.5). Foucartwassurely rightto see that Theo¬ 
pompos’ purpose was to ‘diminish the importance of (Hermias’) 
principality’ (1909:129). 

he got the [...]: No satisfactory restoration for the missing word 
has been suggested. It has to be something that would contrast with 
possession of rocky crags. Blass’s proposal of ‘title of benefactor’ 
(.EYEPrETHS ) is the most appealing, but would be three letters 
short of the left-hand margin. 

persuaded [the] city... (Olympic) truce [for him] : Elis was 
in charge of the games at Olympia throughout most of the Classical 
period, though it had briefly lost control between 365 and 360. The 
proclamation of the sacred truce ( EKEXEIPIA ) was a prelude to 
the celebration of all the international festivais of Greece. The pro- 
cess involved the sending out of spondophoroi to proclaim the truce 
in each participating city or region. Only after they had visited 
did the truce take effect. This was a Greek practice and the truce 
was extended exclusively to Greeks to enable them to attend the 
Greek international festivais and contests (Golden (1998): 16-17). 
Thus, the natural inference to be drawn from this statement, which 
even Theopompos does not deny, is that Hermias was considered 
a Greek by the administrators of the Olympian games; and, for this 
and other reasons, he is universally so considered by scholars today 
(see e.g. Foucart (1909): 131; Mulvany (1926): 155; Wormell (1935): 
73; Owen (1983): 16; Flower (1994): 86,206-8). 

when that man was celebrating the festival'. I do not see as 

many letters of‘was celebrating the festival’ as P-S claim to do, but 
I do see enough to support that reading. This invalidates previous 
restorations. The context is, however, unfortunately unclear. 
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Lines 53-63: Nothing useful can be read between lines 31 and 53, 
though this did not prevent the ever Creative Crõnert (1907: 383) 
from proposingfor lines 32—3: ‘[. . . when Platjo [sent out some stu- 
dents, he held] discusáons [especially about. . When the papyrus 
becomes readable again at the beginning of line 53, it is clear that 
the quotation from Theopompos has finished and that we are now 
dealing with a different source, more favourable to Hermias (pace 
Gibson: 108—9, wh o considers that lines 53—63 are a continuation 
of the previous quotation). Most editors from D-S to P-S have sus- 
pected that the Hellenistic biographer Hermippos was the author 
of this passage and they have been followed by the commentators, 
though there has been some disagreement about which work of 
his was involved (whether it was his On Aristotle or a work entitled 
On those who comerted from philosophy to tyramy and the exercise of power). 
For a thorough roll-call of those who hold the view that the author 
was Hermippos and the different works of his they advocate see 
Bollansée (2001: 92 n. 89). 

But this view has little to be said for it and has been soundly dis- 
posed of by Milns (1994: 78-81). His suggestion that the author 
may have been Theophrastos is felicitous and has met with 
some approval (e.g. Bollansée (2001): 95). Indeed, in its favour is 
a revealing observation made by Wormell (1935: 80), especially 
because he believed the author was Hermippos. He remarks: 
‘The passage is the most moderate in tone of all the evidence 
preserved by Didymus, and the detailed knowledge of its author, 
together with his scientific manner, justifies us in using it as a 
chief source in reconstructing the history of Hermias.’ Further- 
more, it has been suggested (Owen (1983): 7; Gaiser (1985): 12, 21; 
Trampedach (1994): 73) that Theophrastos’ name should be read 
in line 54, as one of those who were invited to Assos (see below 
ad loc.). 

It should be noted, however, that this is no longer the only reli- 
able source for Hermias and the sojoum of the Platonists at Assos. 
Another account can be extracted from the fragments of a section 
of Philodemos’ Syntaxis Philosophorum that has been recovered in two 
papyri from Hcrculancum, no. 1021, col. v, lines 1—22 and no. 164, 
fr. 5. For a text see Gaiser (1985): 13, or better (1988): 161—2. If he is 
correct in his surmise ((1985): 16; (1988): 380-6) that Philodemos’ 
source at this point was the Atthidographer Philokhoros, we would 
have a trustworthy account that has the additional advantage of 
being independent of the partisan literature that Didymos cites. 
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For the sake of reference I offer here a translation of the text ofthis 
passage, as restored by Gaiser (1988:161—2): 

[And] ‘stars’ amongst philosophers [came] to Herm[i]as, (like) planets. 
And Her[mi] as, who had sent for them in a mostfriendly manner on a previ- 
ous occasion, at that time urged (them to come) all the more on account 
of the death of Plato (i.e. 347 bc). After they had arrived, he shared all his 
property with them, and in particular [gave] (them) a dty , As(s)[o]s, to 
inhabit. And they spent thãr time there in philosophical pursuits, associating 
in one covered wcdkway (peripatos), and Hermias, of course, provided for all 
their needs. They considered that [cities that were ruled by despots] had changed 
under the influence of philosophy to rule by the individual most worthy of 
esteem. By proposing to hold a contest for politicians [conceming] ‘the best’, they 
confirmed Pia [to’s] saying, where (he said that) one land [would show] them 
[through] etemity (as) very [usefulpoliticians], 

Lines 52-63: Many attempts have been made to restore the 
text of these lines. Amongst the most influential are those by D-S, 
Jaeger (1948: 114 n. 2); Düring (1957: 273); P-S; Rusten (1987: 267) 
and Milns (1994: 72-8). See also Gaiser ((1985): 12; (1988): 380). 
These will be referred to by name only in the commentary that 
follows, wherever pertinent. 

the o/Plat[o] . .. : Milns makes the boldest attempt to restore 
this line. He puts a punctuation point after Plato and continues: 

1 [At that time, then, Herm] ias was commander of the people round 
about.’ In this he is followed by Gibson (85), although he translates 
‘was commander of’ as ‘ruled’. Unfortunately, although they may 
seem logical, Milns’s readings of -IAS (the end of Hermias’ name) 
in place of the EIS seen by both D-S and P-S and of the abbre- 
viation for the plural genitive of the definite article (T') in front of 
‘round about’ instead of that for the accusative feminine singular 
(' T') are clearly not based on personal examination of the papy- 
rus. My own examination supports the reading printed in P-S and 
I have translated accordingly. More consistent with the remains, 
but less logical (and grammatically questionable) is Gaiser’s sugges- 
tion: i Hauingabandoned¥\ax\o’s school/way oflife], he generalled the 
(country) roundabout.’ 

[. . .] and Erastos and Aristot[le . . .]: All editors agree in 
placingthe name ofKoriskos (of Skepsis) before that of Erastos. Not 
only is he usually named in the same breath as his fellow philosopher 
from Skepsis (e.g. by Plato (?), who pairs them consistently in his 
Sixth Letter ), but the second K of his name can clearly be read in the 
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antepenultimate position. These two students of Plato had returned 
from Athens to Skepsis, a small city in the Troad about thirty miles 
north-east of Assos (as the crow flies), shortly before Plato wrote to 
them (the precise date is hard to arrive at; it was obviously before 
Plato’s death in 347, but not by much, perhaps, since he admits 
to being old in the letter, 322d). They are depicted in the letter as 
naive young graduates, full of the Theory of Ideas, but lacking in 
worldly experience, who would beneht from association with the 
pragmatic and powerful Hermias, as he conversely would be im- 
proved by their company. They are often looked upon as indicative 
of the practical side of the educational purpose of the Academy (see 
e.g. Guthrie (1975): 23). Koriskos, of course, was father of Neleus of 
Skepsis, the man to whom Theophrastos bequeathed his library, 
which contained the major writings of Aristotle (see Strabo 13.1.54 
C608; Guthrie (1981): 59-65). 

But there is less agreement about what should precede. Since 
it has to be entirely restored, it is not altogether easy to decide be- 
tween ‘he invited from Athens . . .’ (P-S; Rusten), ‘he made into his 
friends . . .’ (Jaeger, Düring; cf. Wormell (1935): 80) or ‘he invited 
as (his) companions’ ( hetairoi , Milns, followed by Gibson), though 
Milns is probably right in rejecting the íirst, on grounds that Eras- 
tos and Koriskos were already in the Troad. On the other hand, 
I find it difficult to support Milns’s argument for the reading 1 hetai¬ 
roi’ that they are ‘epigraphically attested in a treaty between Eryth- 
rae and Hermias’ (for reasons given above, see Column 4, lines 
20-58, p. 124). 

Aristot [le] : Aristotle went to Asia Minor after the death of Plato 
in 347 and stayed there until 345/4, when he moved across the 
water to Mytilene, probably in the company of Theophrastos. His 
connection with Hermias is well attested, not least by the material 
contained in this papyrus, and has been the subject of many studies, 
most of which have been referred to already. See further below. 

In the space following Aristotle’s name most editors (including, 
most recently, Milns (1994: 73) and Gibson (85) restore the name 
of Xenokrates of Khalkedon, student of Plato and Head of the 
Academy from 339 to 314 (on whom see Diogenes Laertius 4.6—15), 
but as noted above, serious reservations have been raised about 
the possibility that Xenokrates ever went to Asia Minor with Aris¬ 
totle (Owen (1983): 6—10) and the name of Theophrastos of Eresos, 
pupil of Aristotle and his successor in 323 (on whom see Diogenes 
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Laertius 5.36-57) is becoming an increasingly popular restoration 
for this space (Owen (1983): 7; Gaiser (1988): 12.21; Trampedach 
(1994): 73). P-S, by contrast, do not restore a name at this point, but 
propose ‘to live with (him)’, and they are followed by Rusten. 

for which reason, indeed, all these men [...]: There is com- 
mon agreement on the sense of the words that should follow ‘men’, 
even though the precise wording differs. ‘Spent time with him/ 
Hermias’, originally suggested by Foucart (1909: 157), is favoured 
byjaeger, Düring, and Rusten. ‘Came to Hermias’ (Milns, Gibson) 
or ‘came to Assos’ (P-S, Gaiser) are also options. 

[and] later, [when others] had come : This is the text pro- 
posed by P-S and accepted by most recent scholars (e.g. Rusten, 
Gaiser, Milns, Gibson). Also possible is: ‘And later, when more had 
come by invitation’ (Düring, Wormell). 

he gave them [some territory] as a gift: This restoration, 
proposed by P-S, fits the legible remains and is currently accepted 
(see Rusten, Milns, Gibson). If it is correct, the place they were given 
(presumably to live and study in) must have been just a plot of land 
and was surely not the town of Assos (pace Gaiser, who restores after 
‘had come’ ‘[And he writes that] he gave them [the city] as a gift.'’), 
since that was almost certainly assigned to them later. 

Lines 57-9: [...], and [...]: Clearly visible on the papyrus are 
paragraphoi between lines 56 and 57 and again between lines 57 and 
58; also line 57 is indented. As Rusten (1987: 267) has pointed out, 
these are indications that one quotation ended and another began 
in line 57. Previous attempts to restore these lines have ignored this 
evidence and treated the quotation as continuous (e.g. by P-S, who 
restore ‘when Euboulos had died’ after ‘gift’). They are invalidated 
for this reason. At the same time the tone of the narrative before and 
after this break is similar and there is not enough space to introduce 
the author and title of a new source. Rusten’s conclusion, that it is 
necessary to assume a ‘two-part quotation from the same author’, is 
therefore inescapable and he has been followed by Gaiser ((1985): 
12; (1988): 380), Milns (1994: 73), and Gibson (86). The first part of 
the quotation is usually assumed to end at ‘gift’ (probably correctly, 
pace Gaiser, who restores ‘ [the city] ’ after ‘gift’) and the next part 
must begin near the end of line 57 with ‘And’ (in the translation, 
but with the word that precedes it in Greek, because the particle 
in Greek that translates as ‘and’ always follows the first word in its 
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clause). This leaves eighteen or nineteen spaces for the transitional 
clause and the first word of the next part of the quotation. Two let- 
ters of that word are preserved {-ES). These are taken by P-S (fol- 
lowed by Rusten and Gaiser) as the preposition ‘into’ (ES/EIS), 
but by Milns and Gibson (following D-S) as the last two letters of the 
adverb ‘on purpose’ {ETIITHAES). Against the former, Milns’s 
argument that the non-Attic form of the preposition (ES) is incon- 
sistent with the Attic form (EIS) that P-S restore two lines above, 
though not definitive, is not to be dismissed lightly. Furthermore, 
the restoration proposed by P-S (and adopted by both Rusten and 
Gaiser) for the rest of this clause, ‘having changed into the tyranny, 
[he exercised] a.gmtler rule’, is unnatural Greek (Milns (1994): 76-7; 
Bollansée (2001): 92-3 n. 89). Far better Greek, that is also more 
consistent with what we are told about Hermias, is the original 
proposal of D-S (adopted by Düring, Milns, and Gibson): ‘And m 
purposehe changed the tyranny [into] agentlerrule.’ The reading ‘on 
purpose’ leaves only thirteen letters for the presumed resumptive 
statement in line 57, for which either ‘ [And he says this too] ’ (Milns 
(1994): 73) or ‘[And he further recounts]’ (Gaiser (1985): 12) would 
be acceptable. 

For this reason . . . Assos: This is the text adopted by all edi- 
tors and commentators. For the territory controlled by Hermias see 
the notes above on Assos and Atameus. 

when . . . Assians: There are two gaps in the text of this sen- 
tence. The first, of about thirteen letters, is clearly, on the basis of 
its ending, a nominative participle, surely modifying Hermias. It 
has been variously restored as ‘ [having handed over everything] to 
the (above)-mentioned leamed men’ (P-S); ‘ [having put everything 
at the disposal of] the (above)-mentioned learned men’ (Gaiser); 
‘[being very pleased] with the (above)-mentioned learned men’ 
(D-S, Düring, Rusten); ‘[having completed his education], to the 
(above)-mentioned learned men . . .’ (Milns, followed by Gibson). 
The choice is, to some extent, affected by the restoration of the 
space in the following line. This must contain a main verb. Only 
two suggestions have been put forward: ‘[he went away to] the city 
ofthe Assians’ (P-S); ‘[he assigned] the city of the Assians (to them)’ 
(D-S, Düring, Rusten, Gaiser) or ‘to the (above)-mentioned learned 
men [he assigned] the city ofthe Assians’ (Milns, Gibson). Of these, 
P-S’s ‘he went away’ is untenable, if for no other reason than that 
Hermias continued to rule from Atameus, where he was eventually 
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captured by Mentor. The reading ‘assigned’ is probably correct. 
If so, it makes ‘having handed over everything’, or the like, rather 
redundant. Consequently, one of the other suggestions for the 
first space is to be preferred. Along with Gibson, I incline towards 
Milns’s explication of this whole section of the papyrus from lines 55 
to 62 (Milns (1994): 74-8). 

Of these . . . most friendly way’: The closeness of the rela- 
tionship between Aristotle and Hermias is nowhere better attested 
than in Aristotle’s own words that are cited later on in the papyrus. 
As is well known, there was also a marriage that bound them, that is 
of Aristotle to Pythias, who was variously reported in antiquity to be 
Hermias’ niece and adopted daughter, his real daughter or grand- 
daughter, or his mistress (on the tradition see Wormell (1935): 87-9). 
For good general accounts of Aristotle’s stay in Assos see Jaeger 
(1948:105-23); Guthrie (1981: 26-36); Gaiser (1985: 21-4). 

What is more Kallisthen[es]: A paragraphos after line 63 in- 
dicates the end of the preceding quotation, and another at line 66 
marks the beginning of the next. Between the two paragraphoi are 
three indented lines, in whichDidymos introduces, as is his practice, 
the author and the work he will cite next, in this case Kallisthenes of 
Olynthos, nephew of Aristotle. For this historian ( FGrHist 124) see 
the Introduction under Sources. That he was amongst the group of 
intellectuals at Assos is assumed by all commentators (e.g. Wormell 
V 1 935 ) : 75; Jaeger (1948): 115) and is intrinsically plausible, given his 
relationship to Aristotle and the detailed knowledge of Hermias re- 
vealed by this passage. Jacoby prints this as fr. 2 in his collection of 
Kallisthenes’ fragments and assigns it the otherwise unattested title 
of Hermias or Hermias or OnArete (based on the title of Theophrastos’ 
later eulogy of Kallisthenes himself, which was entitled Kallisthenes 
or On Sorrow. See Diogenes Laertius, 5. 44). 

composed an [.] about him: Missing, unfortunately, is 

the word that would indicate what sort of work he wrote. Neither 
D-S nor P-S were able to see any letters in this space and both sug- 
gest the neutral SYNT PA MM A = written work/book. This fits the 
space, but to say that Kallisthenes ‘composed a book’ would repre- 
sent a departure from Didymos’ usual practice, which is either to 
give a specific title for a work (e.g. ‘Anaximenes in the sixth [sc. 
book] of his histories On Philip ’ in col. 6.61—2) or to name a genre 
(e.g. Aristotle’s poem is called a paean in col. 6.19 and Theokritos 
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‘composed an epigram’ in col. 6.45) or to use a specialized report- 
ing verb (e.g. Philokhoros ‘testifies’ in col. 1.13). For that reason, I 
am inclined to sympathize with those (e.g. Jacoby in FGrHist 124 F2; 
Wormell (1935): 75; Düring(ig57): 274) who adopt Crõnerfs sugges- 
tion (1907: 383) of‘enkomion’, although I cannot confirm the final 
N of that word that he claims to see, and for the sake of accuracy it 
should be noted that Blass was the first to propose this restoration 
(1906: 290). 

A further consideration leads in the same direction, that is the 
question ‘when’ and ‘why’ Kallisthenes composed this work. Jacoby 
(in his commentary on FGrHist 124 F2) is, of course, correct in point- 
ing out that this favourable account of Hermias’ last days cannot 
have been designed to refute the negative depiction presented by 
Theopompos in his Philippika (.FGrHist 115 F291), because it was 
surely written soon after Hermias’ death and, therefore, before the 
Philippika. But that does not exclude the possibility that Kallisthenes 
was reacting to the characterization of Hermias in Theopompos’ 
earlier Letter to Philip, discussed above (pp. 135-6). Jacoby’s own 
suggestion, that Kallisthenes wrote the work in Philip’s interest to 
counteract political viewpoints, like that of Demosthenes (10.32), 
gives that veiled reference a significance it hardly deserves. More 
attractive than these political interpretations is Wormell’s develop- 
ment of an idea originally thrown out by Wilamowitz (1893: ii. 
405 and n. 3), that Kallisthenes wrote this eulogy to accompany 
Ãristotle’s paean as part of the memorial ceremony in honour of 
Hermias (Wormell (1935): 76-7). 

Lines 66-71: The gist of these lines is quite clear and agreed 
upon; only minor disagreements exist in the actual wording of the 
texts proposed by a number of scholars. The text that I have offered 
(and translated) is a compromise between the suggestions of D-S and 
P-S. I agree with P-S in seeing the kappa of KA TAZTAE (trans. 
‘when he found himself’) in line 67 and the gamma of ME TI ETHN 
(‘greatest’) in line 68. On the other hand, I find the restorations of 
D-S in lines 66 (‘outside of’) and 69 (‘in death itself’) to be either 
more acceptable Greek or more logical (or both). Both editors 
follow the suggestions of Usener and Buecheler in restoring lines 
70 and 71. 

‘Not only [was he] this sort ofman . . . : This is a clear indi- 
cation that the section that Didymos has excerpted was preceded 
by a favourable characterization of Hermias’ life, most probably 
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developinghis key virtue— arde, which appears in line 69 (translated 
as ‘courage’) in the face of death. By emphasizing this particularly 
Greek quality, Kallisthenes may be tacitly responding to those who, 
like Theopompos, charged Hermias with barbarian birth. More 
importantiy, he was certainly aligning himself with (and probably 
preparing the way for) Aristotle’s hymn or paean to Arete (discussed 
below). This common theme unites the passages that Didymos has 
chosen to excerpt from Kallisthenes and Aristotle in such a way 
as to support the idea that they were united in purpose (Wormell 
(i 935 ): 76 - 7 )- 

For, the barbarians [were amazed] : All editors restore some 
word signifying amazement or stupefaction in the missing space 
(though Crõnerfs more fulsome wording, accepted uncritically by 
Wormell and Jacoby, is too long for the space). It is a nice rhetori- 
cal antithesis to have barbarians stand in awe of Hermias for his 
demonstration of quintessential Greekness. 

while for his part the king: Discernible to my eyes is the delta 
ofthe particle AE (‘on the other hand’, ‘for his part’), which produces 
a more acceptable response to the particles (MEN TAP) with ‘bar¬ 
barians’ than the ‘at any rate’ suggested by D-S 2 and P-S (cf. Blass 
(1906): 290; Crõnert (1907): 383; Wankel (1987): 219). The last half 
ofthe line is badly mutilated, though ‘in his enquiries’ ([ 11 YN&]A- 
NOMENOE) is quite certain. The alpha at the end of the line is 
clear and renders Crõnert’s restoration, which I find opaque in any 
case, untenable. Less certain is what to restore between ‘king’ and 
‘in his enquiries’. The word ‘nothing’ is required by ‘other than the 
same words/reports’. In the remaining six letter spaces both D-S 
and P-S restore ‘about him’, yielding a translation: ‘(since) in his 
enquiries [about him] he kept hearing [nothing] other than the same 
reports . . Alternatively, we might read ‘from him’, as Kõrte 
suggested (1905:394), which would produce the following meaning: 
‘(since) in his enquiries he kept hearing [nothing from him] other than 
the same words’ (i.e. he stuck to his story). As Kõrte points out, this 
would be consistent with the view, attributed to Kallisthenes in col. 
6.55—7, ^at Hermias did not confess to the plans he had made with 
Philip, even under torture. 

The King, of course, was Artaxerxes III (Ochus), who carne to 
the throne in 359/8, after the death of his father, the long-reigning 
Artaxerxes II. Ochus ruled until 338. See Briant (2002): 612—90, 
especially 680—90. 
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COLUMN SIX 

Heading: The heading signposts a new topic that will be ad- 
dressed in this column, beginning at line 66 and continuing on to 
col. 7.7. Strangely, Didymos fails to indicate in this heading another 
lemma (from Dem. 10.33) that he discusses, albeit very briefly (col. 6. 
63-6), between the end of this long excursus on Hermias and the 
beginning of the one mentioned here. 

being full of admiration . .. of all men: The text is not in 
question. The assertion is, of course, tendentious, since it was not 
possible for Kallisthenes to know what the Great King’s thoughts 
or intentions were. 

Bagoas and Mentor: The name Bagoas is misspelled, having a 
lambda in place ofthe gamma. 

In Kallisthenes’ dramatized account of the death of Hermias 
these two are cast in the role ofvillain. By all accounts they were well 
suited for the part. Bagoas was probably of Egyptian origin. In our 
sources he is depicted as the archetypical evil eunuch (Briant (2002): 
269-70). It is useful to follow Theophrastos in naming him ‘the 
former Bagoas’ (HP 2.6.7) to distinguish him from a younger 
Bagoas, gift of Nabarzanes, who became a favourite of Alexander 
the Great. Most of our information about the ‘former’ Bagoas 
comes from Diodoros (probably following Ephoros). According to 
his account Bagoas was a man of great influence in the court of 
Artaxerxes III, eventually rising to the position of vizier (denoted 
in Greek by the title khiliarch : see Diod. 17.5.3 )• Diodoros attributes 
this to his close relationship with the Greek, Mentor of Rhodes, 
with whom he is often associated (as here), but that relationship 
was surely more beneficiai to the latter. Bagoas was the one whom 
Artaxerxes trusted most (Diod. 16.47.4), so that in the latter days 
of his reign he would do nothing without Consulting Bagoas, who 
was the real master of the kingdom (Diod. 16.50.8). But Bagoas 
was also a man distinguished by his daring and lawlessness (Diod. 
16.47.4), ‘a eunuch in outward appearance, but base and warlike by 
nature’ (17.5.3). I n 338 he poisoned Artaxerxes III, whose young- 
est son, Arses, he placed on the throne in his stead (in the process 
eliminating Arses’ brothers). When Arses proved less tractable 
than Bagoas had hoped, he poisoned him also, and engineered in 
336 the accession of Dareios III (Codoman), the later opponent of 
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Alexander (cf. Briant (2003): 99-100,199-200). But Dareios turned 
the tables and brought an end to Bagoas’ life of crime by poisoning 
him (Diod. 17.5.3-5). Whilst Diodoros’ account may be naive and 
Bagoas might have been more an abetter than an instigator (see 
Briant (2002): 769-76), it does show the generally negative view that 
Greeks had of this individual. Of course, it is true that Bagoas’ more 
nefarious activities were performed after the death of Hermias, but 
the Greeks had already witnessed his perfidy during the course of 
Artaxerxes’ reconquest of Egypt in 343-342, during which time 
he entered into a close relationship with Mentor of Rhodes (Diod. 
16.47-50), to whom I now turn. 

We know nothing of Mentor’s origin or parentage, except that 
he came from Rhodes. This is not surprising in this turbulent time, 
when great opportunities awaited the ambitious. And ambition was 
not a quality lacking in this family. He had a brother, Memnon, 
who was later to coordinate the campaign against Alexander in the 
Aegean until his unfortunate death on Lesbos in 333. He also had 
at least one sister. Like so many women in ancient history she is 
nameless, but significant. Sometime in the 360S, when her brothers 
first appear in the record (Dem. 23.154-7), they are already referred 
to as relatives-in-law and supporters of Artabazos (son of Pharna- 
bazos and the Achaemenid princess Apame). They had achieved 
this distinction as a result of their sister’s marriage to him (prob- 
ably in 363, when he came out to replace Ariobarzanes as satrap 
of Phrygia). She bore him eleven sons and ten daughters, some of 
whom lived for a while at the court of Philip of Macedon, when 
Artabazos was in exile there (Diod. 16.52.3-4) from the late 350S 
to 343 (Sealey (1993): 183-4; Briant (2003): 406-7). One of these 
was assuredly a daughter, named Barsine, whose life was tossed 
upon the waves of this stormy period. She suffered the fate of being 
married to both her uncles, first to Mentor, then, when he died 
(the date is unknown, but was perhaps not long after the Hermias- 
afifair), to Memnon. After Memnon’s death in 333, she turned up 
amongst those captured at Damascus following the battle of Issos, 
and became the mistress of Alexander (Plut. Alex. 21.7—10), whom 
she had probably known as a child in Pella, and the mother of his 
first child, Herakles (romanticized by Lane Fox (1973): 50, 176—7). 
She was killed together with Herakles by Polyperkhon in 309, both 
victims of the struggle for Alexander’s empire. 

Mentor’s own career was hardly less chequered. When Arta¬ 
bazos fell out of favour with Artaxerxes and fled with his family, 
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and Memnon, to the court of Philip at Pella (c. 353), we do not know 
if Mentor went with them, since the next we hear of him he is com- 
mander of 4,000 mercenaries, sent by Nektanebo from Egypt to 
help Tennes of Sidon in his revolt from Artaxerxes (Diod. 16.42.2). 
There, he distinguished himself by aiding and abetting in the be- 
trayal and utterdestructionofthecity (Diod. 16.45; cf. 16.47.4, where 
he is called ‘the man who betrayed Sidon’), as a result of which he 
was able to change sides and join the Persian army that was prepar- 
ing to invade Egypt. This is where he first met Bagoas, since they 
were put in joint command of the third contingent (Diod. 16.47.4). 
In the invasion he trapped Bagoas in a life-threatening situation, 
which he had engineered but from which he proceeded to rescue 
him, on condition that they work together for mutual advancement 
for the future (Diod. 16.50). As a result of this collaboration, says 
Diodoros, they both attained the greatest influence at Artaxerxes’ 
court. Mentor, for his part, arranged for the reconciliation of Arta- 
bazos and Memnon with Artaxerxes, so that they returned from 
Macedon, and had himself appointed chief commander ofthe Asia 
Minor coast. It was in this capacity that he campaigned against 
Hermias, who was his guest-friend, and captured him by a trick 
(Diod. 16.52.5-6). For the prosopography see Hofstetter, nos. 63 
(Barsine), 215 (Memnon), and 220 (Mentor). For interpretation and 
context see Parke (1933: 165-9); Ellis (1976: 172-3); Griffith (1979: 
518-22); Bosworth (1980: 112-13); Weiskopf (1989: 45-64, 94-9); 
Sealey (1993:183-5); Briant (2002: 656-75, 681-90). 

objected: In writing this word the scribe made his second care- 
less mistake in three words, unless the errors were already em- 
bedded in his exemplar. In addition to misspellingthe name Bagoas 
(mentioned above) he here inserted a gratuitous epsilon, writing 
-TIEIT 1 - instead of -77777. On this error (iotacism) see Introduction 
(under The Papyrus). 

out of envy . . . in their stead: Once again Kallisthenes is 
tendentiously attributing to Bagoas and Mentor thoughts that he 
could not have known, but which suit his purpose, by emphasizing 
that Hermias’ virtue was so great that it became the object of envy 
even from evil men (cf. Wormell (1935): 76—8). More realistically, we 
can see that both Mentor and Artaxerxes had pragmatic reason for 
eliminating Hermias; the king, because he wanted to regain control 
of territory that had long been troublesome and had been lost to 
him since the time of Orontes (Weiskopf (1989): 69—99), Mentor, 
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because he had family interests in the region, since the time of his 
sister’s marriage to Artabazos (Dem. 23.154-7). 

in passing judgement.. . courage: For the first word all edi- 
tors read the future participle (AIKAZQN), which would yield a 
translation ‘about to call to trial’ (vel sim.). P-S object (p. xi) that 
this is more a Latin use of the future participle than Greek. In 
addition they find the whole situation illogical, especially the idea 
that a person who has been tortured (which they, as I, assume that 
Kallisthenes implied, though he nowhere explicitly says so) can be 
said to be excused from mutilation, as the next part of the sentence 
seems to say. For these reasons they despair of making sense of 
this passage and obelize it. But their difficulty with the logic of the 
sentence is exaggerated. Torture to extract information was prac- 
tised by the Greeks, but some truly exquisite forms of mutilation 
as punishment were peculiar to the Persians (e.g. Hdt. 7.39; 9.112). 
The distinction is real. There remains the problem of the future 
participle. Attempts have been made to solve that by eliminating 
it. Wilamowitz is accredited with the emendation ATTAEQN (= ‘of 
all’), making it into a genitive plural adjective modifying ‘mutila- 
tions’ (cf. Bodin, ap. Foucart (1909): 216). More recently, Rusten has 
suggested that AIKAEQN is a corruption for AIKIEMQN. which 
is the technical term for mutilation. With the addition of an ‘and’ 
in the next line he produces a translation that runs: ‘he exempted 
him from the maltreatment and suffering that are customary at the 
king’s hands’ (1987: 268). Both these emendations make sense (cf. 
Gibson: no), but to my eye are unnecessary. I see quite distinctly 
the bottom part of a zeta in the antepenultimate letter space of the 
word AIKAZQ, which produces the present participle (AIKAZQN 
= ‘in passing judgement’) that Blass wished he could read (1906: 
290). Finally, the fact that it was Hermias’ courage (arete) and stead- 
fastness that eamed him this reward, despite the envy and fear of 
his enemies, demonstrates once again the tendentious purpose of 
the narrative (i.e. his virtues would have saved his life, if the villains 
had not intervened, but at least it won him this saving grace), and 
renders questions oflogical consistency and detail of fact somewhat 
irrelevant. 

such moderation . . . enemies: The account goes on in the 
same vein, i.e. his courage now makes barbarians behave in unex- 
pected ways. Together with P-S, I read the dotted tau that conhrms 
Blass’s suggestion (1906: 290) of the superlative ‘most unexpected.’ 
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Instead of‘from’ one’s enemies, Rusten (1987: 268) has argued for 
‘toward’. His suggestion fits the space and is reasonable, but not 
necessarily any better than the restoration ‘from’ that has been 
favoured by previous editors. 

and especially . . . barbarians: This restoration, suggested by 
Blass (1906: 290) and adopted by P-S, fits the extant remains best. 
Moderation was, of course, a Greek value, praised since the time 
of Solon. It was also essentially Aristotelian (e.g. £iV2.ii04aii—27, 
no6a26-iio9b26). 

Lines 13-15: These lines are in a bad State and there are con- 
sequently many problems with the text. The change in gender of 
the participle [. . .] EZAMENOZ (and surely also ME A A [.] N) indi- 
cates that the subject has changed from ‘moderation’ to ‘Hermias’. 
This requires some sort of punctuation after ‘barbarians’ (either 
a comma or a period) and the restoration of some phrase for ‘but 
he’ in the next space. The remains of the word before MEAA[.]N 
(‘being about to’) strongly suggest a form of the word TEAEYTAQ 
(‘die’) in the infinitive (an infinitive is in any case required by the 
grammar; ‘of the Greeks’ proposed by D-S makes no sense). There 
are not enough spaces for the future infinitive favoured by Blass 
(1906: 290); Crõnert (1907: 383); Wormell (1935: 76), and jacoby 
(.FGrHist 124 F2), so the present infinitive of P-S (following Fuhr) is 
to be preferred. This would yield reasonable sense as, ‘But he, being 
about to die, . . Unfortunately, the scribe has complicated the 
issue by putting a colon after the word MEAA[.]N. This has to be 
assumed to be another mistake on his part, though in the English 
punctuation a comma at this point would be quite appropriate. The 
last four letters of line 13, that belong to the beginning of the first 
word of the next clause, are 01 AI. These have occasioned the most 
speculation. They should belong with the second subordinate parti¬ 
ciple that ends in -EEAMENOE, which is restored by all commen- 
tators as a compound of KA A EEAMENOE, ‘called’, compounded 
either with EIE- ‘had called in’ (Blass (1906): 290; Crõnert (1907): 
383; Wormell (1935): 76; Jacoby, FGrHist 124 F2), META- ‘sum- 
moned’ (Rusten (1987): 268-9) or EJ 1 J- ‘invoked’ (P-S). P-S were 
unable to see anything at the beginning of the next line (14) and as 
a result were not willing to speculate how the word continued. My 
own examination of the papyrus supports their caution. D-S, on 
the other hand, claimed to see indications of either a pi (D-S 1 ), on 
the basis of which they suggested that Philip of Macedon was being 
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referred to, or a sigma (D-S 2 ) and both these sightings have been 
exploited by the bolder commentators. Some have restored another 
name for the person Hermias supposedly called in, e.g. ‘Philis[tides 
his companion]’ by Bodin (ap. Foucart (1909): 216), ‘Phili[stos to 
himself]’ by Crõnert (1907: 383), followed by Wormell (1935: 76) 
and Jacoby (.FGrHist 124 F2), or ‘Phili[nos to himself]’ by Blass 
(1906: 290), but none justify their choice or explain what this per¬ 
son was doing at the court of Artaxerxes, where these events were 
presumably taking place (cf. Strabo 13.1.57 C610). More recently 
Rusten has revived the reading Philip (in the genitive), followed 
by the word ‘messenger’ and advocated ‘summoned a messenger 
of Philip’ (1987: 268-9). All these attempts fail the test of historical 
plausibility, as is pointed out by P-S (p. xii), Wankel (1987: 219), 
and Gibson (110). Despite that, P-S’s own attempt (‘invoking’) only 
raises new problems (Wankel (1987): 219) and something along the 
lines suggested has to be assumed by the restoration of lines 15-18 
(beginning), which D-S 2 advocated (based as they acknowledge 
upon suggestions by Blass; cf. Blass (1906): 290), a restoration that is 
accepted by all subsequent editors, includingP-S. In sum, someone 
has to be supplied to whom (under some conditions) Hermias 1 [said 
nothing] else, [but enjoined upon] him to senda message to his [friends 
and his] companions, (saying) that he had done nothing urwuorthy 
of philosophy [or] shameful.’ The suggestion that that person was 
Artaxerxes himself (Jaeger (1948): 117) has something to be said for 
it. But, in the final analysis it is more likely that we are in the realm of 
rhetorical fantasy, where the famous last words of dying men need 
not conform to any rules of historical reason. 

companions: I see no reason to believe that this word is being 
used as a technical term here, nor do I think it can be used to sup- 
port the idea that the ‘companions’ ( ETAIPOI) of the inscriptions 
(see above under Column 4, lines 20-58, p. 124) were the same as 
Hermias’ philosopher-friends. There is no evidence or suggestion 
in our sources either that Hermias gave up governing for the life of 
the philosopher, not that Aristotle and company became involved 
in the political administration of his little kingdom. 

connection by marriage with Aristotle: That is, his mar- 
riage to Pythias. See above on col. 5.63 {Of these . . . friendly 
way’, p. 144). For the ancient sources see Diogenes Laertius, Aris- 
totle 5.2.3-4 and Strabo 13.1.57 C610. The assertion that Aristotle’s 
marriage to a woman related (however distantly) to Hermias attests 
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to Hermias’ virtue (courage) is elliptical, to say the least. Unless Di- 
dymos was writing very loosely, he must be thinking that Aristotle 
would only have married into a virtuous family! 

[pae] an: Didymos reveals no doubt about calling the poem that 
follows a ‘paean ‘ (a chorai song, often associated with Apollo; for 
the genre see the Introduction to Rutherford (2001)), but others 
in antiquity were not so sure and modern scholars have debated 
the issue hotly. The dispute arose in antiquity in the context of the 
trial of Aristotle at Athens for impiety in 323, following the death 
of Alexander, when Athens was in open conflict with Macedon. 
Though the trial was clearly motivated by the political situation 
(Aristotle was identified as pro-Macedonian), Demophilos, the 
accuser, used as his pretext the charge of impiety, on the grounds 
that Aristotle had composed a ‘paean’ to a mortal, Hermias, and 
instituted a daily singing of it in the commons at the Lykeion (the 
charge may have been based partly upon the similarities between 
Aristotle’s poem and that of Ariphron (see below), which would 
have the effect of suggesting that Hermias was on a par with Hygieia, 
a personified deity). The tale is told in Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai(1 5. 
696a-697b), where Demokritos ofNikomedia, one ofthe deipnoso- 
phists, dismisses the idea that the poem was a paean and considers, 
instead, that it was a kind of skolion (drinking song). Similar details 
are reported in Diogenes Laertius 5.3-9. Modern views range even 
more widely, from paean to skolion, threnos (lament for the dead) to 
dithyramb, or often, more casually, hymn or ode. The reality is that 
these genre designations in antiquity were imprecise and a defini- 
tive choice may not be possible. This may especially be the case if, as 
some think (e.g. Bowra and Renehan below), Aristotle has broken 
new ground by blending genres. On the other hand, it has been well 
demonstrated that he was inspired by and modelled his poem upon 
the ‘paean’ to Hygieia (Health) of Ariphron of Sikyon (Athenaios 
15.702a—b). See the discussions in Wilamowitz (1893: ii. 404-12); 
Wormell (1935: 62-5); Bowra (1938: 182-9); Jaeger ( : 948: 118-19); 
Guthrie (1981: 32-4); Renehan (1982: 251-74). 

it would not be insignificant to record it: As elsewhere, the 
use ofthe potential optative here indicates that this is Didymos’ own 
opinion. See Osborne: 32—3,129; Gibson: 30—2. 


not available to many: though this poem has been handed 
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down to us in its complete form by two other authors, Athenaios (15. 
6g6a-6g7b) and Diogenes Laertius (5.7-8), both of whom are later 
than Didymos, I think we have to take Didymos’ word that the text 
was not readily available at his time. I would find it obtuse to suggest 
that Didymos took over this statement about the work’s unavail- 
ability (along with the text of the poem itself) from a hypothetical 
source, like Hermippos. Indeed, since that Hellenistic biographer is 
thought to be the source for Athenaios’ text (Bowra (ig38): 182), the 
difference between it and Didymos’ (for which see the apparatus 
criticus in Page (ig62): 444, no. 842) constitutes a further argument 
against the idea that Hermippos was Didymos’ source for his whole 
entry on Hermias. The same argument holds true in reverse, of 
course: Didymos could not have been the source for the discussion 
in either of the later authors. 

The paean (?) to Arete (Virtue): Many modern texts of this 
poem are available in print, e.g. Wilamowitz (i8g3): ii.406-7; 
Macher (igi4): 21; Wormell (ig35): 62-3 (with translation); Jaeger 
(1 g48): 118 (translation only); Page (ig62): 444-5, no. 842; Page (ig68): 
230-1, no. 432; Guthrie (ig8i): 32-3 (translation only); Renehan 
(ig82): 252-3. It is even included in the Oxford Book of Greek Verse 
(no. 45g). Page (ig62: 444-5, no. 842) provides the most detailed 
apparatus criticus. 

Text: the papyrus agrees in substance with the other versions in 
Athenaios and Diogenes Laertius (both of which disagree in de- 
tails), but contains some errors and one important improvement: in 
line 23 BPOTEIQI (‘mortal’) lacks the first iota; line 25 TIOTMOZ 
(‘fate’) was originally written TIOTMON, but corrected; line 26 has 
AKAMANTOZ incorrectly for AKAMANTAZ of Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius; in line 27 IZATHANATON (‘quite divine/immortal’) con- 
firms Wilamowitz’s emendation and improves on the readings in 
the other texts; in line 28 the papyrus reads the less poetic genitive 
-OY for the coined word MAAAKAYrETOIO (‘languid-eyed’) 
and at the end of that line (where the text is in any case questionable) 
the papyrus has gibberish; in line 2g it has KOPOI for KOYPOI 
and has corrupted TJOAA’ ANETAAZAN (‘endured much’) into 
an incomprehensible IJOAAENEIJAAZAN-, in the first half of 
line 30 the letters that can be read after the first gap ( EIJONTE) 
are not consistent with the preferred reading of the other versions 
(A rPEYONTEZ = ‘pursuing the prize’ in Athenaios); in line 32 
the name ATAPNEOZ is clearly misspelled ATEPNEOZ and in 
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line 33 the scribe has transposed the second and fourth letters of 
XHPQ to XQPH. These are the most notable distinctions. They 
are sufficient to show: (i) that Didymos was following a different 
textual tradition from that (or those) used by our other sources; (2) 
that errors had been introduced (probably by someone who had no 
sensitivity to metre) into Didymos’ text in the course of transmis- 
sion, such that (3) our scribe could not understand what was written 
and probably made further errors in transcription as a result. I have 
printed (and translated) a corrected text. 

Criticai commentary is provided by Wilamowitz (404-12), 
Macher (16-21), Wormell (62-5), Jaeger (118-19), Guthrie (32-4), 
Renehan (251-74) and, in addition, by Bowra (1938: 182-9). The 
metre has been analysed by Macher (17-18), Bowra (184), and 
Renehan (258) as basically dactylo-epitritic with the exception ofthe 
opening, which may be aeolic or anapaestic. It is virtually identical 
to the metre employed by Ariphron in his paean to Hygieia (Health), 
quoted in Athenaios i5702a-b. This is one of the arguments used 
to support the view that Aristotle modelled his poem on Ariphron’s; 
the others are verbal, grammatical, and thematic (see Renehan: 
258-64). But, as Renehan has shown, Aristotle went beyond mere 
imitation to create new and significant meaning. Where Ariphron 
was celebrating a personihed abstraction, whose benefactions were 
physical and felt during life, Aristotle was invoking a principie, 
whose rewards were spiritual and to be enjoyed after death. But, 
though Arete is the main topic of the poem, the immediate purpose 
was surely to celebrate Hermias (referred to obliquely as ‘Atarneus’ 
offspring’), by likening him to Herakles, Akhilleus, Aias, and Kastor 
and Polydeukes, great Greek heroes, who preferred to die nobly in 
the laborious pursuit of Arete, rather than to live ignobly. [Profes¬ 
sor Bosworth makes the interesting point that most of these heroes, 
especially Herakles, the Dioskouroi, and Akhilleus, had associa- 
tions with apotheosis and were used in the Alexander historians as 
precedents for Alexander’s own divinity; this connection may not 
have escaped the Athenians at the time of Aristotle’s trial in 323, 
when they were fighting the Lamian War against Macedonian 
domination.] 

Time and place: the most likely occasion, in my opinion, for Aris¬ 
totle to have composed this poem is at the time of Hermias’ death in 
341, when he and Kallisthenes (at least) held a religious celebration 
for Hermias, for which Kallisthenes provided the encomium (dis- 
cussed above) and Aristotle the hymn (that the poem was designed 
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to be sung by a choir has been accepted since it was first suggested 
by Wilamowitz (1893): ii. 405). The first performance could have 
taken place in Macedon (where both Aristotle and Kallisthenes 
were at that time), but I think it not unlikely that it happened at 
Delphi, where a tomb to Hermias was dedicated, on which was 
inscribed the epigram (also written by Aristotle) that Didymos cites 
below. The celebration later became an annual ritual at the Lykeion 
(Athenaios 15.696a), but this is hardly likely to have been the occa- 
sion of the first performance, since there is no reason to believe that 
Kallisthenes went to Athens with Aristotle, when he returned and 
established his school in 335 (cf. Diogenes Laertius 5.4-5), and, of 
course, Kallisthenes left for Asia with Alexander in the spring of 
334, never to return. 

sought after in Greece: This reference, combined with the 
association of Hermias with Greek national heroes, like Herakles, 
supports the view that Hermias was a Greek. 

the sons of Leda: Kastor and Polydeukes, the Dioskouroi. 

forsook the rays of the sun: A strong image. The verb actually 
means ‘make a widow of’. Aristotle nicely reverses the traditional 
metaphor and depicts the sun as the bereaved party. 

Zeus, god of hospitality: This is a reference to the Greek 
code of xenia, the relationship beween guest and host (on which 
see Herman (1987)), which was overseen by Zeus, king of the gods. 
Mentor had transgressed this code, when he lured Hermias, with 
whom he had a guest-host relationship, into a trap and so disgraced 
‘the honour of lasting friendship’. 

[And] Aristot[le is said] to have dedicated [a memorial 

to him at Delphi] : This restoration is securely based upon the 
testimony of Diogenes Laertius 5.6 and the epigram of Theokritos 
below. The only point of contention concems the word ‘memorial’, 
since Diogenes claims that the epigram was inscribed upon a statue at 
Delphi. On that basisFoucart (1909:132) suggested that ArAAMA 
(‘statue’) should be restored in place of the MNHMEION (‘memo¬ 
rial’), that had been proposed by D-S. But his arguments against the 
obvious implication of Theokritos’ epigram are unconvincing and I 
keep the reading that has been adopted by all other editors. On the 
other hand, that a statue was erected as part of the dedication is not 
at all unlikely. The memorial has not survived. 
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is situated [. . .]: Foucart suggested tentatively ‘beside the 
altar’ for the space. Flis suggestion has not been followed, probably 
because it adds an unlikely cultic connotation to the dedication. 

The epigram to Hermias: The text has been restored on the 
basis of Diogenes Laertius. For a modern edition see Page (1975): 
622—6. Wormell finds the tone ‘one of unalleviated bitterness’ and 
the lines ‘somewhat uninspiring’ by comparison with the paean 
( I 935 : 61). It certainly has a different focus, concentrating on the 
unholiness and perhdy of Hermias’ captors, rather than celebrating 
his triumphant virtue. 

Persians who carry the bow: A standard indication of non- 
Greekness. Since the time of the so-called hoplite revolution Greek 
males had been taught to fight with the spear (and sword); those 
who fought with the bow and arrow were considered less than man- 
ly. The distinction can be seen clearly as early as Homer’s Iliad, in 
his treatment of the half-brothers Aias and Teukros (8.266-72). Of 
course, this is a good example of the inconsistency that changing 
historical circumstance can generate in societal attitudes, since the 
weapon of choice for Greece’s greatest hero, Herakles, was the bow 
and skill in its use had undoubtedly been valued earlier in Greek 
tradition, as the story of Odysseus shows. 

in deadly contest of spear out in the open: The papyrus’ 
reading has the adjective (‘out in the open’) agreeing with the noun 
(‘spear’), while Diogenes has: ‘in deadly contest openly by means of 
the spear’. 

the trust of a devious man: A blatant oxymoron. Mentor of 
Rhodes is the person referred to. 

Br[y]o[n in his (book) On Theokritos ]: Nothing is known 
about the author of this work and even his name has been ques- 
tioned, since Diogenes Laertius (5.11) calls him Ambryon. On this 
point Didymos is more likely to be correct. The name Ambryon is 
unknown outside of Thebes, while a Bryon is attested amongst the 
ambassadors ofKhios, who negotiated atreaty with Athens in 384/3 
(IG n 2 34.42; Tod no. 118; Harding (1985): no. 31). Foucart (1909: 
151) perceptively pointed out that a grandson of this man would 
have been a contemporary and fellow-countryman of Theokritos 
ofKhios, the author ofthe epigram. (The name Bryon also appears 
in a inscription from Iasos, SKP 169.24, and there are two men of 
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that name in fourth-century Athens, listed in LGPJV. The variant, 
Bryson, proposed independently by Blass (1906: 291) and Crõnert 
(1907: 384) is not required by the space, as they thought.) 

Foucart may also be correct in his surmise that Bryon’s book, Ou 
Theokritos, was mainly a collection of witty (and scurrilous) maxims 
(. Khreiai ), such as Theokritos was reputed to have written (cf. the 
Sauda, s.v. Theokritos; Wormell (1935): 74). In fact, as Laqueur 
has suggested, Bryon may have been responsible for preserving 
Theokritos’ work for posterity (RE$A:2, s.v. Theokritos aus Chios), 
by making this collection. In this context it is important to note 
that both Didymos and Diogenes Laertius cite Theokritos’ epi- 
gram indirectly (i.e. from Bryon’s book) and, furthermore, that this 
is the only place in the papyrus where Didymos quotes an author at 
second hand (Foucart (1909): 150; Osborne: 132). This may support 
the idea that Bryon’s was the only collection extant. (Other cita- 
tions of the epigram in Eusebios and Plutarch, whilst they attribute 
the epigram to Theokritos, do not indicate a source and, conse- 
quently, neither support nor refute this suggestion.) Alternatively, 
since Diogenes did not consult Bryon’s work at first hand (as his mis- 
spelling of the name reveals) but took the reference from another 
source, the similarity in the two citations may indicate dependence 
upon a common source and raise the spectre of Hermippos. A pos- 
sible resolution of this issue would be available, if only Diogenes 
had quoted the whole epigram. Strangely, since his purpose was to 
demonstrate how Theokritos ridiculed Áristotle, he gives only the 
first two lines; the last two are added by editors from the text given 
in Eusebios, even though it disagrees quite substantially in line 3 
from the text that must be read in the papyrus (see below). If we 
could be confident that Diogenes really did have the same text as 
Eusebios, we could be absolutely certain that his source was differ- 
ent from Didymos’. Unfortunately, as things stand, the question 
must remain open. 

Theokritos [the Khian] : See the Introduction under Sources. 
His hostility to the Platonic school (and, by extension, Áristotle), 
has now been given a historical background by Dusanic (1999: 6-7), 
who argues for an association between Theokritos’ ancestors and 
Isokrates. 

epigram.'. This pair of couplets is extant in one other com¬ 
plete text (Eusebios, Praeparatio Evangélica 15.2.12), which agrees in 
most respects with the version of the papyrus, except that it reads 
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‘memorial’ at the beginning of line 2 instead of Didymos’ ‘tomb’, 
and disagrees on the wording of the hrst half of line 3 (see below). 
The hrst two lines are also quoted by Diogenes Laertius (as cited 
above), who supports the papyrus text in reading ‘tomb’ in line 2, 
but disagrees with Eusebios in line 1, notably by having ‘at the same 
time’ where he reads ‘this’. Eusebios is surely to be preferred in that 
case (Macher (1914): 22-3) and the papyrus is restored on that basis. 
Finally, Plutarch (Mor. 603c) cites the final line and a half. Modern 
texts can be found in Page (1975: 627-30) and Lloyd-Jones and 
Parsons (1983: no. 738, which has the fullest apparatus criticus). 

Commentators ancient and modem recognize that the epigram 
was directed at Aristotle rather than Hermias, who was only the im- 
mediate cause for the abuse. We are surely right to envisage it as a 
reaction to Aristotle’s own dedicatory epigram on the memorial to 
Hermias at Delphi (Macher (1914): 22-3; Düring (1957): 277; Runia 
(1986): 532). [There is also, as Professor Bowsorth has pointed out to 
me, some play on philosphical terminology in the juxtaposition of 
nomos and physis (cf. anomonphysin in line 3) and the implication that 
Aristotle is guilty of akrasia (‘lack of self-control’), a fault Aristotle 
himself criticizes in ÜV 1145a! 6.] Interpretation of these lines has 
been obfuscated by Plutarch, who, in an attempt to explain the 
word ‘borboros’, created a river where none existed, and directed 
the reference to Macedon, when it must be to Asia Minor (perhaps 
the alluvial plain of the Caicus River, as suggested by Bosworth 
(2002): 352 n. 16), if the Hermias context has any point (cf. Runia 
(!986): 533 - 4 )- 

Of Hermias the eunuch and slave of Euboulos: Theo- 
kritos, though not on good terms with Theopompos politically or 
personally, repeated the same stock charges against Hermias; they 
are no better founded for that. See above, col. 4.69: though he was 
a eunuch [and B] ithy [n]ian (p. 128).’ Theokritos does, however, 
have the distinction of being the earliest extant source to provide 
the name of Hermias’ predecessor, Euboulos. 

Empty tomb . . . empty-headed: A rather uninspired pun. 

who out of respect for the lawless nature of his stomach: 

This restoration, originally proposed by D-S, is adopted by P-S and 
is hardly to be doubted. It disagrees verbally, though not in sense, 
with the text found in Eusebios (‘on account of the uncontrolled na¬ 
ture of the stomach’) and usually supplied in Diogenes (though see 
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Düring (1957): 275). The grammar and metre, though different, are 
acceptable. There is, consequently, no easy way of deciding which 
was the original text, unless Runia (1986:532—4) is correct in finding 
allusions to Platonic thought (in this case ‘control’ of appetite) in the 
last two lines. Nevertheless, the fact that Didymos has preserved an 
alternative text for this line demonstrates that he was following a 
distinct textual tradition and goes some way to support the other- 
wise reasonable conclusion that he was doing original research. 

to dwell | At the mouth of ‘borboros’ instead of the 
Academy: This is clearly an allusion to Aristotle’s departure 
from Athens in 347, when he went to stay with Hermias. It is in 
that context that its meaning must be explicated. Plutarch’s idea 
{Mor. 603c) that Theokritos was ridiculing Aristotle, because he 
enjoyed his stay in Macedonia with Philip and Alexander (which 
led Wormell (1935:74) to suggest that the epigram was really aimed 
at Alexander), is wide of the mark and leads to his imaginative 
suggestion that Borboros was the name of a river near Pella. The 
translation ‘at the mouth/outpourings of filth’ (borboros) is far 
more vigorous and in keeping with the tone of the poem. Several 
commentators (e.g. Wormell (1935): 75, n. 34; Runia (1986): 532-3; 
contra Düring (1957): 277) see an obscene reference and the impli- 
cation of unseemly homosexual activity between Hermias and Aris¬ 
totle is not unlikely, given the genre (see now Bosworth (2002: 352 
n. 16). Runia adds another dimension to the epigram by discover- 
ing a further Platonic allusion here to the ‘filth’ (barbarian, at that) 
in which the unphilosophical soul lies {Phd. 6905; Rep. 53307^2) 
and suggests that the point was that Aristotle, by moving ‘from the 
serenity of the Academy to the filth of Asia Minor’, was turning his 
back on Platonic principies (cf. Gibson: in). But that may be giving 
Theokritos credit for more learning than he deserves. He might, 
after all, have been thinking no further than Aristophanes, Frogs 145. 

And yet people . . . his death: Didymos concludes this long 
excursus on Hermias of Atameus by canvassing some remaining 
views on the place and manner of his death. Osborne (133) draws 
attention to the summarizing function of this kind of resumé in 
ancient scholarship (cf. Gibson: 112). 

For Hermi[ppos] in (book) two of his On Aristotle : For 

the Hellenistic biographer, Hermippos, see the Introduction under 
Sources. Didymos’ specific reference to author, book, and title is in 
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keeping with his practice elsewhere, when he is introducing a new 
source. It is quite obtuse to extrapolate from this the notion that 
Hermippos was Didymos’ source for the whole Hermias episode, 
as was done by Wormell (1935: 82) and others, like Düring (1957: 
275), who have followed him. In fact, the specihc nature of the cita- 
tion suggests precisely the opposite conclusion. Other sources (‘But 
some. . .yetothers. . .’)arealludedtobelowwithoutbeingnamed, 
because they support views that have already been attributed to 
Theopompos and Kallisthenes (with specihc references), but Herm¬ 
ippos is cited for a new position, not previously attested, namely 
that Hermias ‘died in imprismment\ For that reason he needed to 
be properly credited in a manner that puts him on a par with other 
major sources. See the Introduction under Didymos the Scholar. 
But see Bollansée (2001): 83-9. 

after he had been tortured by the King, he was crucified: 

The view of Theopompos (FGrHisti 15 F291), cited above. 

Yet others (say that) [...]: Various restorations have been 
suggested for the eleven-letter space, all along essentially the same 
lines, i.e. that he died. P-S claim to see enough letters to restore, ‘he 
experienced extreme suffering’, but I am unable to conhrm their 
sightings (see also Wankel (1987): 221). 

having confessed... as Kallisthen[e] s (says): In the extant 
portion of the passage from Kallisthenes (discussed above) there 
is no mention of Philip or plans. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to 
credit Didymos with knowing what Kallisthenes said on the subj ect. 
This testimony is very important to the resolution of the question 
whether there had been any negotiations between Hermias and 
Philip (see above, though it is often overlooked by those who believe 
there were none). Kallisthenes was well placed to know what rela- 
tionship existed between the two kings. 

some say he was captured at Katane in Aiolis: Both Dio- 
doros (16.52.6) and Strabo (13.1.57 C610) narrate that Mentor lured 
(invited) Hermias to a meeting, at which he arrested him. Where 
that meeting took place they do not say, but it is quite probable that 
it was not too far from Atarneus, Hermias’ base. This reference in 
Didymos (unfortunately from an author or authors unnamed) is the 
only extant attempt to name that place, though Didymos claims he 
knew of others. Sadly it is unhelpful, since no place of that name ha s 
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been located on the map of Aiolis, though Stephanos of Byzantion 
(s.v. Katane) mentions a Katanai (in the plural) ‘opposite Lesbos’. 
Macher (1914: 23), in desperation, suggests that both Didymos and 
Stephanos are wrong and that the place they meant was Kanai, 
which is a few miles down the coast from Atameus, under the 
mountain of the same name. See on this Rigsby (1998:137-8), who 
argues in support of Didymos’ reference. 

Lines 60-2: have been laid out [_] by Anaximenes . . . not 

useful : For Anaximenes see the Introduction under Sources. 
The key to understanding this passage lies in the six- or seven-letter 
word (the first two letters of which are EN) that follows ‘laid out’. 
Setting aside P-S’s unique suggestion ( ENTYTIQE ), because its us- 
age is unattested and its meaning in this context unclear (Wankel 
(1987): 221), we are left with two clear alternatives: ENTEAQZ 
(‘completely’) by D-S and ENAEQS (‘deficiently’) by Foucart 
(1909:134). As Gibson (112-13) has well argued, only the latter (or a 
word of similar meaning) suits the context. Didymos is saying that 
it would not be useful to quote the relevant passage of Anaximenes’ 
work, because ‘it would seem’ (i.e. in Didymos’ opinion) that he had 
laid out the issues in a deficient manner. That makes sense, while 
the alternative (‘Anaximenes has laid out the issues completely, so 
it will not be useful to quote him’) is illogical {pace Macher (1914): 23 
n. 4). No doubt Didymos can be unintelligent at times, but it is not 
fair to foist unintelligibility upon him through restoration. 

‘The barbarian and common enemy of mankind ..This 
new lemrria is from Dem. 10.33. Textually it exemplifies perfect- 
ly the relationship of the papyrus to the manuscript tradition of 
Demosthenes (see Introduction under Didymos and the Text of 
Demosthenes). In the openingwords (O AH) it agrees with the best 
manuscripts (SAFY), whilst further along the same line it misses 
out the O (in S) before KOINOZ and adds a gratuitous KAI (‘and’) 
after it. 

Didymos has correctly appreciated Demosthenes’ point, which 
is in fact so obvious that it hardly needed explication. Athenian 
orators, Demosthenes maintained (correctly), were in the habit of 
maligning the King of Pérsia (‘the barbarian’) with stock phrases, 
two specific examples of which he cites, at every opportunity they 
got. Indeed, it has long been recognized as one of the themes of 
Athenian national propaganda, associated with the so-called Pan- 
hellenic movement, that Greeks should unite under Athenian 
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leadership (though later other leaders were canvassed) in a war 
against their great enemy, the Persians. The most notorious expon- 
ent of this view is thought to have been Isokrates (see e.g. Bring- 
mann (1965): 19-27). Demosthenes was advising his fellow-citizens 
to moderate their language and their policy toward the King, out 
of his belief that Philip of Macedon was the greater danger and that 
the King could be a useful ally. 

As noted above (under Heading) this lemma is exceptional in not 
being signposted by a heading at the top of the column. It is hard 
to tell what that might signify, but I find it hard to believe that it 
supports Gibson’s suggestion that the commentary, as we have it, is 
a series of excerpts from Didymos’ original, made by a researcher 
with a special interest in history, who was himself responsible for 
the headings (Gibson: 51-69). I find it less likely that such a person 
would forget to make this reference to his own excerpt than that an 
original heading had fallen out in the course of transmission. On 
the other hand, Osborne’s observation that this note surely origin- 
ated with Didymos (i.e. it was not borrowed from some source), 
because Didymos did not refer to any ‘author, controversy or earlier 
scholar’ (135-6) is well taken. In fact, if we use Didymos’ topics as 
an indication ofthe interests of prior scholarship, as I think we can, 
then this was not one of them. 

‘For, asforme,whenever.. .trulyldo. Thislong lemma. 
which continues to the first line of the next column, is from Dem. 
10.34 (see Hajdu (2002): 276-8). It was announced by the heading at 
the top of the column (‘The figure [is that] of a transposed expres- 
sion’). The commentary on that topic begins at the top of the next 
column and extends to line 7, though, in reality, the commentary on 
the whole lemma continues all the way to col. 8.32. On the way, how- 
ever, Didymos changes the topic to the one announced at the top 
of column 7, namely ‘What was the King’s recent act of generosity 
towards the Athenians?’ Thus, here, Didymos provides two head¬ 
ings for two separate topics of discussion that arise from the same 
passage from Demosthenes. 

The missing parts of the passage are restored on the basis of the 
text of Demosthenes. Nevertheless, in the mainly extant portions of 
the quotation it is possible to detect a similar pattern in the relation- 
ship of the papyrus-text to our manuscripts of Demosthenes as was 
noted above. The papyrus sometimes agrees with one reading, 
sometimes with another. Usually, however, it has the preferred 
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text. Only in two places does it have a totally original reading (EN 
for ETII TA JZ © YPAIZ , ‘within’ instead of ‘at our doors’, and 
the aorist participle, ‘has increased’, for the present participle, ‘is 
increasing’, of the manuscripts). Even then, strangely, when he 
later paraphrases the passage, Didymos gives the reading of the 
manuscripts in both cases, and, even more strangely, sides with the 
worse manuscripts in spelling Ekbatana with a kappa instead of 
the gamma he used previously (but see Hajdu (2002): 277, who 
prefers the reading with kappa) and introducing the preposition 
‘in’ before it. This can only show that the readings in the lemrna 
were those of the text he had before him, since, if it had provided 
the readings he clearly wanted (as indicated by his paraphrase), he 
would not have altered them. 

I shall discuss this passage in the context of Didymos’ commen- 
tary, which begins at the top of column 7. 

COLUMNSEVEN 

Heading: The issue raised by the heading to the previous col¬ 
umn has only just begun with the quotation of the lemrna, and the 
commentary on it follows in the first seven lines of column 7. Only 
after that does Didymos address the topic of this heading, the Iden¬ 
tification of a recent benefaction of the King of Pérsia to Athens, 
alluded to in ‘just recently was making offers’ (col. 6.70). Even then 
he gets side-tracked on an explication of the phrase ‘in the past he 
helped in putting the city’s affairs back in order’ (6.69) and only gets 
to his proclaimed topic in column 8 (lines 5-32). 

He has employed a transposed way of speaking: Use of the 

periphrasis ‘transposed way of speaking’ / ‘transposed expression’ 
is rare and otherwise late (see Gibson: 114, who calls it ‘peculiar’). 
But hyperbaton itselfwas a well-known figure of speech in antiquity, 
especially amongst verse writers. In its simplest form it involved 
the insertion of one or more words between two that logically and 
grammatically belonged together (thus they were transposed). The 
result was that emphasis was thrown upon one of the two sepa- 
rated words. Some prose authors, like Thucydides, however, took 
this to extremes and inserted whole clauses between related parts 
of a sentence to heighten the listener’s (or reader’s) suspense. The 
danger was, of course, that excessive suspense could produce frus- 
tration. This is the fault that two of the major ancient critics of liter- 
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ary style found with Demosthenes’ use of the figure (see Dion. Hal., 
Demosthenes 9; Longinus, On the Sublime 22). This sentence is a good 
example of their criticism. In his paraphrase, designed to demon- 
strate the figure, Didymos is able to cut out the whole central digres- 
sion from ‘and who says that . . to ‘it was not his fault’ without 
losing the sense. Of course, students of Demosthenes will lament 
the consequent loss of effect and the complex interweaving of ideas 
that is one of the characteristics of the great orator’s periodic style 
(see, for example, Harding (1994Ã): 217-18), but it is not Didymos’ 
purpose to praise or blame, merely to elucidate the workings of the 
figure, which he does not even attempt to define. And, that this was 
Didymos’ own comment (not one he took from a predecessor) has 
been well shown by Osbome (138). Cf. Gibson (113-14). 

Finally, it should be noted (with Gibson: 113) that this is the only 
entry in the commentary that could be viewed as rhetorical in em- 
phasis (or grammatical, cf. D-S 1 , p. xv), as distinct from philological 
or historical. This is not surprising, since, as Gibson has well demon- 
strated (22-3), ‘it is unlikely that Didymos ever wrote extensive 
rhetorical commentaries on Demosthenes’. I cannot help but feel 
that this observation, well-founded as it is, undermines his theory 
that the historical bias of the majority of the entries in the papyrus 
suggests the work of an excerptor with an interest in history, as he 
himself concedes (69, n. 60). 

Column 7, line 7 to column 8, line 32: The previous . . . 
benefaction: No part of the papyrus has provided more 
ammunition for those who view Didymos as a careless and incom- 
petent scholar than this section, where he tries to explain the two 
references in Demosthenes 10.34, one to some previous occasion 
when the King restored Athenian affairs, the other to a recent bene¬ 
faction (both topics are introduced in col. 7.7-11). I begin with ‘the 
previous restoration’ (col. 7.11-30). 

some say he means the peace . . . Antialk[idas, the 
L]ak[onian]: Didymos begins his analysis by treating the sug- 
gestion of some, or maybe just one (the plural can be generalizing), 
of his predecessors that the reference is to a peace that is identified 
by the name of Antalkidas (for the spelling see below), the Spartan. 
It is important to note right away that, whichever of the two possible 
candidates for this peace is the correct one, neither can seriously be 
considered a benefaction to Athens and that consequently Didymos 
is justified in rejecting this argument. 
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There are two candidates for this peace, both of which are re- 
ferred to by Xenophon. The first was an abortive negotiation that 
tookplace at Sardis, in 392/1, as aresult of an initiative of Antalkidas 
to Tiribazos, the satrap of Ionia (Xen. Hell. 4.8.12-15); the second 
was the infamous Great King’s Peace of 387/6 (often referred to as 
the Peace of Antalkidas, or ‘the KoineEirem of Antalkidas’ in Diod. 
15.5.1, and see Stylianou (1998): ad loc.), the terms of which were 
handed down by Tiribazos (on behalf of the King) at Sardis also, 
and were probably quite similar to those put forward by Antalkidas 
in 393/2, since he and the Spartans were the Greeks who bene- 
fitted most from it (Xen. Hell. 5.1.30-6; Diod. 14.110.3-4). There is, 
however, another peace negotiation known from this period, that 
involved diíferent participants and took place at a different venue, 
Sparta, though probably in 392/1, about the time ofthe first, abort¬ 
ive, meeting at Sardis. It is the subject of a speech by the Athenian 
orator-politician ( rhetor) Andokides, his third extant speech, On the 
Peace. It was also a failure. The relationship of this negotiation to 
the one at Sardis of the same year was in dispute even before the 
discovery of the papyrus and, unfortunately, Didymos’ contribu- 
tion (or at least the interpretations of it) has not helped matters. 
In fact, one recent scholar has expressed the opinion that ‘things 
were reduced to chãos by the publication’ of the Didymos papyrus 
(Badian (1991): 27). Others (especially Osborne: 141-8; Keen (1995): 
1—10; (1998): 375-8; and Pownall (1995): 140-9) have taken a more 
positive position and acquitted Didymos of the worst of crimes. As 
will become apparent in the subsequent notes, I find that this latter 
approach is attractive and more upon the right lines. 

Antialk [idas, the L] ak [onian] : The spelling of the name here 
(with an iota) is aberrant and must be an error ofthe copyist. It is in 
opposition to the spelling in all our extant sources and even contra- 
dicted later in the papyrus (col. 7.67). Nevertheless, on its basis 
both D-S and P-S restore the iota in the spelling of the name in the 
passage from Philokhoros below (col. 7.19). But the space there is 
i .5 mm less than it is here and, therefore, the restoration of the iota 
is unjustified. Unfortunately, this mistaken spelling was adopted 
with enthusiasm by Jacoby as the way Philokhoros actually spelled 
the name and he used it throughout his discussion of this fragment 
(FGrHist 328 F 149; 7 exl : 515—21; Notes : 413—19). His view has been 
countered by Whitehead (1979:191—3). 

Antalkidas (Poralla no. 97) was an elite Spartiate, probably close- 
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ly related to King Agesilaos II (Cartledge (1987): 145-6), who played 
an important role in Spartan affairs as ephor, ambassador, and nav- 
arch. He is most famous for his negotiations with the Persians in 
393/2 and 388/7-387/6, the latter of which led to the Great King’s 
Peace and the conclusion of the Corinthian War. Much has been 
made by modern scholars of Plutarch’s statement (Ages. 23.3-4) that 
Antalkidas was the personal enemy of Agesilaos, the king. This has 
formed the basis for many recent interpretations of Spartan poli- 
tics and foreign policy, according to which they were influenced 
by factional strife between Agesilaos, who was in favour of war 
with Pérsia for the liberation of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, and 
Antalkidas, who was prepared to surrender those cities in order to 
win Persian support for the war in Greece (see Cawkwell (1976): 
68-9; DeVoto (1986): 191-202; Hamilton (1991): inf). This view 
has been criticized, correctly in my opinion, by Cartledge (1987: 
195), who believes that there was no disagreement between the 
two and that Spartan policy was, instead, responding to changed 
circumstances. The issue is thoroughly reviewed in Urban (1991: 
59-78). Most recently the idea of personal conflict between the two 
has been dubbed a ‘Hellenistic invention’ by Keen (1995: 7 n. 42). 

incorrectly, [at least as it] seems to me: That the phraseo- 
logy indicates quite clearly that this is Didymos’ own opinion is 
maintained by Õsbome (140), surely correctly. 

not only [did] the Ath[e]n[ians not accept] that peace: 

This restoration was proposed by D-S and is accepted by P-S 
without question. It suits both the space and the context and is 
certainly right. It shows, beyond doubt, that Didymos took his 
predecessors’ theory to relate to the failed negotiations of 392/1 
and, consequently, that he thought the quotation from Philokhoros 
did also. Whether he was right or not is another question, but one 
that we cannot answer, although it is not infrequent to íind him 
accused of ‘misunderstanding’ their meaning (e.g. by West (1970) 
295; Hajdu (2002): 279). 

they also rejected... Philojkhoros recounts: The text here 
is corrupt and a variety of restorations have been put forward for 
the two gaps in it. For the hrst gap the suggestion of P-S, ‘[what 
was being offered] ’, is more attractive than others, both because it 
provides a direct object for the verb ‘rejected’ and because it picks 
up the vocabulary of line 11. This is not the case, however, with their 
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restoration for the second space, ‘in [the way which]’. As has been 
remarked (Wankel (1987): 221), it is hard to see what this means. 
D-S’s suggestion, ‘for [what reason] still makes more sense and has 
not been invalidated by re-examination of the papyrus (cf. Wankel, 
ibid.). A quite different approach to this sentence is taken by Crõnert 
(1907:388), who is followed (as usual) byjacoby (FGrHist 328 Fiqga): 
‘they rejected (it) [as an impious] transgression against themselves, [as 
Philo] khoros recounts . . This is, however, no more credible than 
the majority of Crõnert’s imaginative restorations (cf. West (1970): 
288 n. 3). R. Bauman’s uncritical acceptance of Crõnert’s text has 
led him seriously ofF-track in his discussion of the charge that was 
used against the ambassadors (1990: 88-9) and shows the danger of 
ignoring the square brackets around a restoration. 

in these very words: Osbome’s understanding of this expres- 
sion (i.e that it ‘shows that what Did. found in Philochoros was very 
similar or even identical’ to the view of the people he was criti- 
cizing) is wrong in sense and grammar, as Gibson has noted (115). 
The word ONOMA fundamentally means ‘name’ (so Gibson, who 
translates ‘namingnames’), though it is frequently used in the sense 
of‘word,’ as for example by Didymos at col. 11.14 .1 find the latter 
more natural (cf. Bruce (2001): 57), since I cannot see what point 
Didymos would be making by asserting that the quotation from 
Philokhoros contained names, but Gibson’s suggestion might find 
some support if it is the dative of accompaniment with AYTOZ 
(Smyth §1525, ‘names and alT) that Didymos intended here. 

after the heading: see above (p. 104) under after the heading 
‘the archon (was) Sos[i]ge[nes]’. 

‘the archon (was) Philo[kle]s of Anaphly[s]tos’: The year 
was 392/1 (AO 212). We know little else about this man and he does 
not merit an entry in APF. The name is very common in Athenian 
prosopography, as can be seen from the long entry in the LGPJV 
(ii. 454-5). We cannot even tell if he was in any way related to the 
Philokles who was elected general after Arginousai (Xen. Hell. 1.7.1) 
and was captured and killed at Aigospotamoi (Xen. Hell. 2.1.30-2), 
because Xenophon does not give that man’s demotic. 

And the king sent down the peace: As mentioned above 
(p. 166), there are two peace negotiations reported for the year 
392/1, one at Sardis, the other in Sparta, the relationship of which 
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to each other is very controversial, since neither refers to the other 
(the otherwise detailed discussion ofthis issue in Urban (1991): 59-78 
unfortunately does not devote much attention to this passage). The 
meeting at Sardis was arranged between Antalkidas and Tiribazos. 
It was gatecrashed by other Greek States, not least Athens, whose 
ambassadors were Konon, Hermogenes, Dion, Kallisthenes, and 
Kallimedon (Xen. Hell. 4.8.13. Cf. AO 211-12, who places it under 
the archon year 393/2, wrongly in my opinion; see Strauss (1986): 
147 n. 62; Urban (1991): 60; Pownall (1995): 140 n. 2). This negotia- 
tion carne to nothing, because the terms (on which see the next note) 
were unacceptable, especially to the Athenians, and even the Great 
King found something about them not to his liking (maybe just that 
they were unsuccessful), since he replaced his agent (Tiribazos) with 
a man (Strouthas), who followed a different policy. 

A second, most likely later (despite the doubts of Badian (1991): 
32; see Ryder (1965): 32, 165-9; Strauss (1986): 147 n. 62; Urban 
(1991): 60; Pownall (1995): 143 n. 15), negotiation took place at 
Sparta. We know ofthis primarily from Andokides’ speech 3 (On the 
Peace), though the hypothesis to that speech and the quotation from 
Philokhoros cited here provide additional detail. Xenophon does 
not mention this meeting, but neither does Andokides refer to the 
negotiations at Sardis. We do not know what part, if any, Antalki¬ 
das played in these later negotiations, nor if the King of Pérsia’s 
interests were represented. Indications are that they were not, how- 
ever, and that this was largely a Greek affair, although the status of 
the Greek cities in Asia was part of the discussion. If this fragment 
from Philokhoros has been correctly cited by Didymos, we know 
the names of the Athenian ambassadors, and they were different 
from those at Sardis. These negotiations also were abortive. 

Strictly speaking, neither of these negotiations can be called a 
‘peace that the King sent down’, since those at Sardis were carried 
on by Tiribazos and rejected or abandoned by the King with his 
replacement of Tiribazos by Strouthas, and those at Sparta appear 
to have been mainly a Greek initiative (Ryder (1965): 31—3). For this 
reason some (e.g. Bruce (1966): 272—81 and (2001): 57—62; Hamilton 
(1979): 237—9; Badian (1991): 2gf) havetaken the view that Didymos 
was describing the Great King’s Peace of 387/6 and had somehow 
looked up the wrong archon’s name in Philokhoros. But, though it is 
not impossible that the scholar(s) Didymos was criticizing did believe 
that Demosthenes was referring to the Great King’s Peace, the idea 
that, in attempting to refute that theory, he looked up the archon 
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for a different year, is implausible (see Cawkwell (1976): 276 n. 25; 
pace Badian (1991): 33 n. 18, whose attempt to expiam Didymos’ 
‘confusion’ by the unfounded suggestion that Philokhoros might 
have written up the account of the peace negotiations from 392/1 
to 387/6 in one connected narrative involves a radical revision of 
the present understanding of the annalistic format of the Atthis, for 
which see Harding (1994): 6-8). And, of course, the major obstacle 
to this theory is the hard fact that the Athenians did not reject 
the peace of 387/6. There is really no way to elude this difficulty, 
not even the Creative suggestion of Badian (1991: 32) that the 
Athenians first rejected, then accepted, the peace terms in 387/6, 
an idea which he extracts from two most unreliable sources (Plato, 
Menexenos 245d and Aelius Aristeides, Panath. 293). It is obtuse to 
argue that Didymos would base his whole analysis upon a tem- 
porary rejection that was soon reversed—if, that is, it happened 
at all. 

Anyway, as Keen ((1995): 3; (1998): 376) has well pointed out, 
from the Greeks’ point ofviewTiribazos would be seen as the agent 
of the King, so the terms he proposed could easily be seen as ‘sent 
down by the King’, despite the fact that the King later appeared 
to repudiate them (see also Strauss (1986): 137). The same cannot, 
however, be said of the negotiations at Sparta, at which we have 
no evidence for Persian involvement physically. That fact and the 
presence of different ambassadors leads to the conclusion that the 
two negotiations were separate initiatives (Ryder (1965): 27-33), 
only connected, if at all, by the possibility that the meeting at Sparta 
was the result of the reaction of the Greek States to the failure of the 
negotiations in Asia (this does not, of course, exclude the possibility 
that some of the same terms and issues were on the table, cf. Strauss 
(1986): 137-9). [Professor Bosworth has suggested that the meeting 
at Sparta might be a continuation of the first and that Xenophon 
(or, at least, his text) has run the two together. He finds support for 
this in a textually difficult (and possibly corrupt) place in Xeno- 
phon’s narrative (at Hell. 4.8.15), where the sentence ‘in the view 
of the other side these were mere words’ is ‘patent nonsense’ and 
based upon a reading in Stephanos that is in opposition to that in 
all the manuscripts. He suspects a substantial lacuna in Xenophon’s 
account at this point, large enough to include a move to Sparta to 
enable the Greeks to debate the terms announced at Sardis. The 
continuation of Xenophon’s narrative, beginning with the Athen- 
ian reaction, would then, in his view, have taken place at Sparta.] 
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because there had been written . . . in the King’s house- 
hold: i.e. one of the terms debated at Sparta was that the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor be surrendered to Persian control. The expres- 
sion ‘members in the King’s household’ is alien to Greek diplomatic 
vocabulary (Lewis (1977): 146 n. 68), but its meaning is clear, since 
it is surely a euphemism for the Persian Empire (Cawkwell (1981): 
72 n. 10). The use of that term does, however, show that some part 
of one of these negotiations originated on the Persian side, i.e. was 
‘sent down by the King’. This is in favour ofthe interpretation given 
just above that ‘some ofthe same terms and issues were on the table’. 
It might also provide support for Bosworth’s suggestion. 

This reason for the Athenians’ rejection ofthe peace terms is dif- 
ferent from that given by Xenophon {Hell. 4.8.15), where it is fear of 
losing Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros that is cited. But this problem 
may be more apparent than real. There is no doubt from Xeno- 
phon’s account that the freedom of the Greeks in Asia was a major 
issue, as indeed it had to be, since regaining control ofthe Asia Minor 
seaboard was a fundamental demand of Persian policy. Antalkidas, 
like Lysander and other Spartan negotiators before him, was pre- 
pared to grant Persia’s demand {Hell. 4.8.14), whenever it was ex- 
pedient, in return for funding and support. By contrast, Athenian 
policy from at least the time ofthe foundation ofthe Delian League, 
but almost certainly earlier under Peisistratos (and maybe Solon), 
had been to Champion the independence of those States, by claim- 
ing to be their metropolis. There is no sign that Athens was willing 
to cede this stance at this time, as she had to in 387/6. I see no 
reason to believe that this was a pose on Athens’ part (pace Pownall 
(1995): 143 and n. 14). Before the signing of the Great King’s Peace 
many Athenians (not least Thrasyboulos) clearly hoped for a revival 
of Athens’ imperial past (Cawkwell (1976): 270-7). 

But Antalkidas very cleverly threw out another principie {Hell. 
4.8.14), to resolve the war in Greece (the Corinthian War) in Sparta’s 
interests, namely that the mainland (that must be the meaning of 
‘other’) cities and the islands (i.e. of the Aegean) should be inde- 
pendent. This disconcerted several members of the anti-Spartan 
coalition, cspccially Thcbcs (scnsing this was aimcd at hcr control 
of the Boiotian League), Argos (because of Corinth), and Athens. 
The Athenians feared the loss of the islands mentioned above, 
which were crucial to their access to the Hellespont and beyond. As 
a result the Athenian ambassadors probably protested against both 
clauses at Sardis. Xenophon chose to emphasize one objection, 
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Philokhoros chose the other (that is, ifwe have his full account; see 
below). Alternatively, since obviously we have only a very abbrevi- 
ated account of the negotiations and the procedures, the Athenians 
may have said one thing for public consumption at Sardis, another 
at home in Athens, as Keen suggests (1995: 5-6). 

Provocatively, Andokides in his speech regarding the negotia¬ 
tions at Sparta makes no mention of this issue. Maybe he decided 
the issue was too unpopular to touch upon. If not, it is rather difficult 
to see how he could avoid doing so, unless the freedom of the Greeks 
in Asia was not raised at that conference (but see Pownall (1995): 
142). This would conform to the possibility, mentioned above, that 
the two negotiations were quite separate (pace Jacoby, Text: 515 f, 
who is followed by Lewis (1977): 146 n. 68), but it does conflict with 
the next sentence in the text, as it stands (see below). 

On the history of the slogan ‘the freedom of the Greeks in Asia’ 
and arguments to suggest that it became regularly exploited for 
political purposes in the period 400-386 see Seager and Tuplin 
(1980:141-54). 

Furthermore . . . in Lakedaimon: As the text stands, the 
clear implication is that the negotiations in Sparta were a continua- 
tion of those in Sardis, or that only the negotiations in Sparta were 
being narrated. The word ‘furthermore’ (‘but also’) seems to sug¬ 
gest some connection between rejection of the terms and the exile 
of the ambassadors for giving their ‘consent’. In that case, some 
such supplement as ‘to the terms’ is required after ‘gave their con¬ 
sent’ and is frequently supplied (see e.g. Harding (1985): no. 23). But 
an alternative solution, proposed allusively by Jacoby (Text: 518), 
has now found favour (Keen (1995): 8-9; Pownall (1995): 142-3), 
that is that there is something missing between ‘household’ and 
‘furthermore’. This something may well be another fragment from 
Philokhoros (numbered byjacoby Fi4gb) that is cited in the hypo- 
thesis to Andokides, On the Peace. After referring to the conference at 
Sparta, the author of the hypothesis reports that the Spartans sent 
ambassadors to Athens, where the demos was to have forty days to 
decide. Then he goes on: ‘Philokhoros says that the ambassadors 
both came from Lakedaimon and returned without accomplishing 
anything, since Andokides did not succeed in persuading (i.e. the 
Athenians).’ If this fragment belongs before the sentence beginning 
with ‘furthermore’, it would change the reference from ‘consenting’ 
to ‘persuading’ and put a different interpretation on the passage: i.e. 
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‘Andokides did not succeed in persuading. Furthermore they ban- 
ished the ambassadors. . (Keen (1995): 9). On this view, Didymos 
was excerpting parts of Philokhoros’ account for the archonship 
of Philokles of the reaction in Athens to the peace terms proposed 
by Antalkidas and Tiribazos at Sardis and combining it with his 
account of their reaction to the negotiations at Sparta, but leav- 
ing out a substantial amount of intervening material (Keen (1995): 
8-9; Pownall (1995): 142-3). Admittedly, this would be a departure 
from his practice elsewhere in the papyrus (but see below under 
‘[S]ou[niad]es of Akharna[i]’), where he regularly marks a break 
in a quotation by a paragraphos and the indentation of a resumptive 
phrase (such as ‘and later the same author says:’). A similar practice 
is employed by Dionysios of Halikarnassos in excerpting three pas- 
sages from Philokhoros’ account of the Olynthian War (Dion. Hal. 
AdAmm. 1. 9; Harding (1994): 6-8). We would have to assume that 
on this occasion, had Didymos been a modern scholar, he might 
have used dots between his excerpts, but since he did not, he has 
created confusion for us and a reputation for confusion for himself 
(a universal charge: see West (1970): 295; Harris (1989): 37; Keen 
(1995): 9, who are all too quick to conclude that Didymos did not 
understand what his predecessor(s) meant, without any evidence to 
support their assumption). He, however, knew what he was doing: 
producing evidence to disprove the obviously misguided suggestion 
of one of his predecessors that the reference in Demosthenes to a 
previous benefaction of the Great King to Athens involved these 
peace negotiations of 392/1, by showing how negatively the Athen- 
ians reacted to them both. This interpretation of the passage may 
be the most economical explanation of the problems that have been 
seen in it {pace Badian (1991): 31). 

on the motion of Kallistratos: This Kallistratos is usually 
identified with Kallistratos of Aphidna (APF no. 8157). Identifica¬ 
tion of individuais by name alone, without patronymic and/or 
demotic, is not as safe as is often assumed (see Thompson (1974): 
144—9), especially when the name is as common as this (there are 
three and a half columns in LGPN 252—3), but if this is the correct 
identification in this case, then this politically motivated trial is 
the first known act in the long and illustrious career of Kallistratos 
of Aphidna. On his career see Sealey (1956: 178—203) and for the 
politics behind the trial see Strauss (1986:140 f). Exactly what pro- 
cedure Kallistratos followed is unclear. The word used in the Greek 
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is the standard vocabulary for a proposal before the Assembly, not 
for an indictment (see below, p. 175). 

Epikrates of Kephisia: (APF no. 4859). The same caution 
applies here as above (only in reverse), since this name also was 
very popular in Athens (there are three columns in LGPJV 148-9). 
Despite this, this man is usually identihed with the Epikrates men- 
tioned (without demotic) by Demosthenes (19.277) as a demotikos, 
who helped restore the democracy in 403, and in the Hellmika Oxy- 
rhynchia as the leader of the popular faction before the Corinthian 
War together with Kephalos (see Hell. Oxy. 6.2; cf. Bruce (1967): 
56; Strauss (1986): 140; Sealey (1956): 185, who claims ‘there is 
no reason to question the identification’). About the same time a 
man of the same name, but nicknamed beard-bearer (aaKea^ópos), 
was prosecuted for some sort of financial misdemeanour (Lysias 
27.3) and was generally accused of taking bribes (Lysias 27.3; Plato 
Comicus fr. 119; schol. to Aristophanes, Ekkles. 71; cf. Florian (1908): 
10-11). All are treated, perhaps rightly, as the same powerful politi- 
cian ( rhetor kai demagogos). It is no obstacle to this identification that 
in 397 he was in favour of war with Sparta (Hell. Oxy. 6.2) and in 392 
went on an embassy to negotiate peace, since political factions in 
Athens were not defined by policy so much as by personality (Sealey 
(1967): passim; Strauss (1986): 11—41). His personal allegiance may 
have been to Konon, son of Timotheos (Strauss (1986): 134). 

The statement made here that Epikrates of Kephisia was exiled 
at this time (and possibly condemned to death, if we believe Demos¬ 
thenes 19.277) has been questioned by Bruce ((1966): 272-81 and 
(2001): 57-62) and Badian (1991: 29) on the basis of a passage in 
Aelius Aristeides (Panath. 293, with scholion), where it is stated that 
the Athenians were the last to accept the Great King’s Peace and 
even condemned those who persuaded them (one ofwhom is identi- 
fied as Epikrates by the scholiast). This evidence forms a basic part 
of Bruce’s attempt to show that the peace referred to in this passage 
of Didymos was the peace of 387/6. But, quite apart from the other 
reasons for rejecting that idea (mentioned above, pp. 169—70), we 
would have to conclude that Andokides and the others named here 
also took part in negotiating the King’s Peace and were exiled in 
386 not 392 (cf. Badian (1991): 29£). This is very hard to accept (see 
below) and runs into the obstacle that Kallias, son of Hipponikos, 
was quite probably one of the ambassadors who negotiated the 
King’s Peace and is not mentioned here (see below at col. 7.73). In 
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a situation where we have a disagreement between a respected his- 
torian, like Philokhoros, and a scholiast to a late orator, like Aelius 
Aristeides, preference should be given to the historian (Cawkwell 
(1976): 276 n. 25). There may, however, be no disagreement if 
Epikrates of Kephisia was allowed to retum from exile sometime 
between 392 and 387, as might be indicated by an early fourth- 
century tombstone for a man of the same name and demotic ( IG 11 2 
6444; APFno. 4859). 

Andokides of Kydathenaion: The son of Leogoras (APFno. 
828) surely needs no introduction. Member of one of the leading 
aristocratic families in Athens, he was forced to leave Athens, as a 
consequence of his involvement with the mutilators of the Hermai, 
by the decree of Isotimides. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
return in 411/10 , for which he delivered the speech On the Retum , 
he finally came back to Athens in the general amnesty after the 
Peloponnesian War. He survived prosecution by, amongst others, 
Kallias, son of Hipponikos, and Agyrrhios of Kollytos, uncle of 
Kallistratos of Aphidna (On the Mysteries). Politically, his one main 
initiative, and his last, was to go on this peace embassy to Sparta 
in 392, for which he wrote his speech On the Peace (on Andokides’ 
place in Athenian politics see Strauss (1986): 99-103, 138-143; on 
this speech see Missiou-Ladi (1992): 55-86, 168-82). That he was 
again exiled on this occasion is confirmed by Plut. Mar. 835a. The 
suggestion of Badian (1991: 29 f.) that Andokides was not exiled at 
this time, but remained active in Athenian politics and took part in 
the negotiations for the Great King’s Peace, at which time—along 
with Epikrates and the others mentioned here—he was exiled, is 
quite unsupported by the evidence. See the resumé of Andokides’ 
career in MacDowell (1962:1-6). 

Kratinos of Sphettos: The scribe misspelled the demotic, writ- 
ing a sigma in place of the first tau. This man is otherwise unknown 
(see LGPN 272). 

Euboulides of Eleusis: This man is usually, perhaps over- 
confidently (e.g. Sealey (1956): 185), identified with the Euboulides 
(without demotic) known from several sources as the archon of 394/3 
(IG 11 2 16 fr. A, IG 11 2 18; AO 208). 

did noteven awaitthejudgement/trial: As mentioned above 
(see on the motion of Kallistratos), it is hard to know exactly 
what procedure was followed, or what action was brought against 
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the ambassadors. They had probably not agreed to anything (Bruce 
(1966): 274; Keen (1995): 10; contra, Pownall (1995): 147-9), even 
though they were designated ‘autokratores’ in the hypothesis (for 
the signifrcance of that designation, ‘plenipotentiary’, in general see 
Mosley (1973): 30-8, and for this specifrc case see Pownall (1995): 
144-7), otherwise the debate in Athens was irrelevant. In fact, we 
are told explicitly that they, together with a delegation from Sparta, 
brought the terms to Athens (Philokhoros, Fi4gb) and that the 
demos was allowed forty days to deliberate. Yet somehow they had 
departed from the instructions they had been given (On the Peace 
35) and it has recently been suggested that their transgression was 
to give provisional agreement to Sparta’s terms under pressure 
from a change in the balance of power after the Spartan capture of 
Lechaion (Pownall (1995): 147-9)- This is, of course, pure specula- 
tion. 

In the end, as we know, the people were persuaded to reject the 
terms. Thus, the situation was not similar to that which followed the 
Peace of Philokrates (346/5), when the political trials resulted from 
the disillusionment of the demos with the terms that it had accepted 
on the advice of the ambassadors. If there is any parallel between 
the two procedures, it would seem to be with the earlier stage in 
the negotiations of 346/5, when the ambassadors returned from 
Macedon with Philip’s representatives to present the options to the 
people. It is more likely that Andokides and his colleagues simply 
lost the debate over the Spartan proposal to their opponents in the 
Assembly, amongst whom was Kallistratos, who at some point took 
advantage of the people’s decision against the terms to propose 
some action against the ambassadors, who promptly fled into self- 
imposed exile (see Strauss (1986): 138-43,150-1). 

As for the charge(s) that were brought against the envoys, they 
could range over the whole gamut of stock accusations against am¬ 
bassadors for parapresbeia, some idea of which can be gleaned from 
Demosthenes (19.277): i.e. disobeying instructions, making untruth- 
ful reports to the bouk , sending untruthful dispatches, bearing false 
witness against allies, or taking bribes. Specificity is not possible, 
though I find unlikely the recent suggestion (Bauman (1990): 88—9) 
that the charge was impiety ( asebeia ), for the reason already stated 
above (under they also rejected [what was being offered] to 
them, pp. 167—8). 

But Philokhoros’ vocabulary strongly suggests that Kallistratos 
moved a motion in the Assembly and Bauman (1990: 88) may be 
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correct in interpreting this as a possible reference to the stock charge 
of‘unconstitutional proposal’ (grafiheparanomon ). Finally, we cannot 
even be sure that a trial took place, since the ambassadors fled into 
exile before it could happen. 

Lines 28-62: Didymos concludes his refutation of his predeces¬ 
sor^)’ theory with an argument from likelihood and moves on to 
present his own idea of what Demosthenes was referring to. That 
what follows was his own idea is clear from his summation in lines 
55-62 (see Osborne: 151-2; Gibson: 115). Just as his judgement 
was surely correct in rejecting the preceding view, so one has to 
admit that his own suggestion qualifies as the best candidate for 
Demosthenes’ reference (even acknowledged by Harris (1989): 37; 
cf. Hajdu (2002): 278-9). That being said, once again it is the details 
that have been thought to present problems. In essence, the issue 
may be a variant of that raised in the last discussion, since Didymos 
begins his presentation of the process that led to the naval victory 
of Pharnabazos and Konon at Knidos over the Spartans in 394/3 
(the archonship of Euboulides) with a citation from Philokhoros 
from the year 397/6 (the archonship of Souniades). This has led to 
the view that either he or Philokhoros (see e.g. Foucart (1909): 161; 
Badian (1991): 33 n. 18; Gibson: 115-16) has compressed the details 
of four years into one entry under the year 397/6. On this, I shall 
make two preliminary points: (1) It is important to be sensitive to 
Didymos’ argument, which is that it was the King’s support that was 
the benefaction that led to the restoration that followed the victory 
at Knidos. He precisely, and valuably (Jacoby, Text, 513), dates this, 
by citing Philokhoros’ entry under Souniades. (2) The belief that 
this is all one entry is questionable. The left-hand margin of the 
papyrus from line 28 to line 45 is missing and as a result we cannot 
tell where one quotation stops and another begins, since we lack the 
paragraphoi It is not impossible, as we shall see, that Didymos ended 
one citation from Philokhoros and began another at some point in 
this passage, with a transitional phrase such as the one that has been 
restored in column 5.57 on the basis of the extant paragraphoi. 

Ko[non], the [son of] Timothe[os]: For the career of this 
famous Athenian see Barbieri (1955: passim); Davies (A PP' no. 13700); 
Harding(i985: no. 12); Strauss (1986: passim); Seager (CAIP 2 vi. 97— 
109). First mentioned as commander of Naupaktos in 414 (Thuc. 
7.31), he had some considerable involvement in the last phase of 
the Peloponnesian War, restoring morale in the fleet in 407 after 
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Notion (Xen. Hell. i .5.20), blockaded by Kallikratidas at Mytilene in 
406 and thereby missing the battie of Arginousai (Xen. Hell. 1.6.38) 
and distinguishing himself at Aigospotamoi by being the only com- 
mander alert enough to escape the disaster (Xen. Hell. 2.1.28-9). 
He fled to Kypros, where he took refuge with King Evagoras of 
Salamis, by whom through the agency of Ktesias he was intro- 
duced to the Persian high command (Diod. 14.39.1; Photius, Bibl. 
44b20~38). From 397 to 394 he collaborated with Pharnabazos in 
training a Greco-Persian fleet that eventually defeated the Spartans 
(under Peisander) in a naval engagement offKnidos in 394. Follow- 
ing that, in 393 he returned to Athens and helped in restoring the 
fortifications (cf. Harding (1985): no. 17) and fortunes of the city. 
For a short time he was the most influential man in Athens (Strauss 
(1986): 127-8). But in 392 he was a member of the Athenian embassy 
to Tiribazos, by whom he was imprisoned. He escaped to Kypros, 
but died there soon after (probably 389). He was admired by the 
rhetorician, Isokrates (4.142, 5.62-4, 9.52-7), who claimed his son, 
Timotheos, as his most famous student. By contrast he was not 
on good terms with Thrasyboulos, whose position as the restorer of 
democracy was eclipsed by Konon’s great military achievements 
andfinancial contributions (Strauss (1986): 108). Konon bequeathed 
to his son a considerable fortune (Lysias 19.39-41; APF508-9). 

the armaments provided by Phar[naba]zos: Didymos 
appropriately (cf. Osbome: 149) notes that it was the provision of 
financial and military support that constituted the King’s benefac- 
tion. Diodorus (14.39) provides the detail that Pharnabazos brought 
500 talents of silver and ordered the kings of Kypros to prepare one 
hundred triremes. Konon did not, however, wait for these to be 
ready, but began his campaign by sailing off to Kaunos with forty 
ships. 

Pharnabazos, son of Pharnaces, was the satrap of Hellespontine 
Phrygia, based upon Daskyleion (on which see Briant (2002): 697- 
700). He was closely related to the royal household, since his earli- 
est known ancestor was Arsames, brother of Hystaspes, who was 
father to Darius the Great. Pharnabazos’ grandfather, Artabazos, 
ha d been put in charge of the Hellespontine region by Xerxes in 
479 and the family had govemed it since then. Pharnabazos himself 
was in control of the region from 412 (at least) to 387/6, when he 
was summoned to court to marry Apame, daughter of Artaxerxes 
II (Briant (2002): 339). During the last years of the hfth century and 
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the first years of the fourth he was in frequent competition with his 
colleague Tissaphemes, satrap of Ionia, over the leadership of the 
Persian involvement in Greek affairs (cf. Thuc. 8.6.1, 8.8.1, 8.99, 
8.109; Briant (2002): 592-6). He is usually named as the man who 
encompassed the assassination of Alkibiades (Diod. 14.11.1; Plut. 
Alk. 39.1-9; Nepos, Alc. 10.2-6). 

in the naval engagement near Kn [i] dos: Other accounts of 
this battle are offered by Diodoros (14.79-85) and, with consider- 
ably less detail, Xenophon (4.3.10-13). 

after the heading : See above (p. 104) under after the heading 
‘the archon (was) Sos[i]ge[nes]’. 

[S] ou [niad] es of Akharna[i] : The demotic renders the restor- 
ation ofthe name ofthe archon beyond question (cf.Jacoby, Text : 
513-14). Other evidence conhrms the spelling of his name (see AO 
205), despite Diodoros’ aberrant Lysiades (14.47.1). There are only 
six Athenians on record with this name and this is by far the earliest 
(LGPJV 402). The year was 397/6. Diodoros dates the beginning 
of Konon’s activities to 399/8, in the archonship of Aristokrates 
(14.38.1). Presuming that this is what Philokhoros is recording, his 
date is to be preferred. It is consistent with the information pro- 
vided by the Hellenika Oxyrhynchia (6.1; cf. Bruce (1967): 50-1; Hard- 
^(1985)^0. iiA). 

he writes [as follows in his fifth book]: This restoration 
is confirmed by Jacoby’s analysis of the contents of book five of 
Philokhoros’ Atthis, i.e. from 403 down to 360/59 or 357/6 (Jacoby, 
Text 252). The followingnarrative is listed byjacoby as FGrHist 328 
F144-5. 

K [onon . . . the fleet : It is tantalizing to have this important frag- 
ment concerning the movements of Konon in such a corrupt condi- 
tion. There have been numerous attempts at restoration, but they 
are all quite hypothetical. Sufficient survives, however, to enable us 
to establish that Philokhoros is probably starting his narrative at the 
point covered by Diodoros 14.39, * n which Konon sailed with forty 
ships from Kypros to Kaunos in Karia. Given the context, Konon 
must be assumed to be the subject and enough of ‘from Kypros’ 
can be read to suggest that a word like ‘set out’ or ‘sailed’ is needed. 
After ‘with’ all editors supply ‘ships’ coupled with some modifier. 
Based upon the account in Diodoros, Foucart (1909:164) wanted to 
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read ‘forty ’, but the only preserved letter of the word (the first—a pi) 
precludes this. D-S read ‘many’ ( TJOAAQN ), and P-S follow them, 
but this seems to me unsuitable. Simply put, Konon did not ha ve 
‘many’ ships. Better is Lenchantin’s ‘all ( TIAEQN) his ships’ (1921: 
23-7). In the next line the last letters of ‘Phrygia’ and the first two 
letters of ‘satrap’ show that Pharnabazos was, as one would have 
suspected in any case, also mentioned, but it is not clear in what 
context or even in which grammatical case (D-S and P-S both put 
him in the accusative, as do most others; only Lenchantin prefers 
the dative). I think it quite unlikely, however, that Philokhoros is 
here referring to the incident reported by Diodoros at 14.81.4-5 
(jtotfGibson: 116). In line 39, ‘thefleet’ (Fuhr (1904): 1130) issurely to 
be preferred to the rather opaque suggestion of D-S 2 , but whether 
we are to supply ‘the royal’ after it (Foucart (1909): 164) or end 
the sentence there with P-S, is unclear. If all this is correct, some 
mention of Kaunos is to be expected. 

Lines 39-44: he sailed ... [from Sy]ria: Four or five letters 
in from the left margin (presuming it started in the offset position) 
of line 40, D-S read the letters Zl(?)OF,which they took to be the last 
letters ofthe name Euboulides, the archon for 394/3, in the genitive 
case. They saw in this the formula ‘in the time/year/archonship of 
Euboulides’ and assumed that a new part of Philokhoros’ narra- 
tive was being excerpted. Jacoby (Text: 513), who also believed that 
more than one citation from Philokhoros was involved, was reluc- 
tantly led to reject this reading, by accepting (as always) the asser- 
tion of Crõnert (1907: 384-5) that the first letter was not a delta but 
a xi. Crõnert’s confidence was, however, misplaced; P-S think the 
choice between the two is uncertain and my own autopsy finds xi 
less likely than delta (clearly visible is a horizontal line at the bottom 
of the letter space, consistent with delta). Despite that, I do not think 
that this is the appropriate place for a new entry and I think P-S are 
probably correct in seeing instead a reference in lines 40—2(?) to 
the incident at Kaunos, reported by Diodoros (14.79.4—5) under the 
year 396 (but likely still in 397, see Bruce (1967): 73—5), when Konon, 
still with only forty ships (Crõnert’s certain reading in line 41), was 
blockaded by Pharax, the Spartan navarch for 398/7, who oper ated 
out of Rhodes. This would have the great advantage of preserving 
the temporal unity of this citation from Philokhoros, all of which 
could have been included under the one archonship. The foliowing 
lines could then contain a reference to the aid that was brought to 
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Konon at Kaunos by Pharnabazos and Artaphernes, which forced 
Pharax to retire to Rhodes, though this may have been in summary 
form, as P-S suspect, rather than a verbatim quotation. 

Lines 45-51: But/and after .. . was killed’: It is quite clear 
that Didymos has at this point moved on to Philokhoros’ narrative 
of the battle of Knidos, which took place in August of 394/3, if 
the ancient synchronization with the battle of Koroneia is correct 
(cf. Xen. Hell. 4.3.10; Plut. Ages. 17). I follow P-S in the view that a 
new citation begins at this point and have no difficulty with the idea 
that some such typically Didymean introductory expression as ‘the 
same author says’ or ‘later he says’ preceded in the missing last two- 
thirds ofline 44 (see above under Lines 28-62, p. 177). There is no 
reason to believe that Philokhoros recounted the battle under the 
year 397/6 (jíwer Badian (1991): 33 n. 18; Gibson: 115). 

The text of this section is restored by P-S (largely following 
Crõnert (1907): 385). Ultimately, it is based upon the account in Dio- 
doros (14.83.4-7), to which it shows considerable similarity. Both 
accounts agree on the name of the Spartan navarch (Peisander, 
brother-in-law of Agesilaos, the king; see Cartledge (1987): 146), the 
number of Spartan ships captured and the topographical points— 
Loryma and Physkos. The only real difficulty in reconstructing the 
movements ofthe twofleets involves the reference to Physkos. There 
was a well-known town of this name in the region. It was situated 
almost midway between Kaunos and Loryma, at the Southern end 
ofthe main road northwards to Ephesos (Strabo 14.2.4 C652; 14.2. 
29 C663; Barrington Atlas, map 65). Unfortunately, accepting this 
location could, depending on the translation of the verb, create the 
tactical unlikelihood that Peisander sailed right past Konon’s posi- 
tion at Loryma (and back again almost to Knidos), without either 
commander seeingthe other. The verb concerned (KATA&EPQ) 
is used by both Diodoros and (probably) Philokhoros. In the passive 
(as here) its basic meaning should be ‘carried down’, though it is 
translated as widely as ‘moved’ (Gibson: 89) and ‘put in’ (Oldfather 
in the Loeb Diodoros, vol. vi, p. 241), which is its usual meaning in 
a naval context in Diodoros (cf. 13.3.3; 20.96.2; 27.12.1). With either 
of the former the sense could simply be directional, i.e. ‘was carried 
down/moved in the direction of Physkos’ (adopting the restora- 
tion of nPOE at the beginning ofline 48, in agreement with Dio¬ 
doros 14.83.5), without any implication that he reached the place. 
He was on his way, when he was attacked by Konon’s fleet from 
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Loryma. This is the solution proposed by Foucart (1909: 165-6). 
Unfortunately, Diodoros clearly understood his source to mean 
that Peisander actually reached Physkos, because he begins the 
next sentence with Trom there he sailed out. . (hence OldfatheFs 
translation, but see Foucart for the suggestion that ‘from there 5 
refers back to Knidos). This has led others (e.g. Judeich (1892): 75, 
followed by Barbieri (1955): 145-7) to suggest that there must have 
been some other, otherwise unrecorded, Physkos, situated on the 
Khersonese, somewhere between Knidos and Loryma. In support 
of this—at first sight incredible—solution, they point to the exist- 
ence of yet another Physkos, also unknown, referred to by Strabo as 
near Mylasa (Strabo 14.2.23 C659). 

This convenient hypothesis would make the tactical manoeuvres 
easier to reconstruct, but, given the State of the papyrus and Dio¬ 
doros 5 failure to explain Peisander’s movement to Physkos, other 
possibilities exist. For example (as Professor Bosworth has pointed 
out), it is not impossible that there was some pressing reason for 
Peisander to sail to the known Physkos and that he took a chance on 
Konon’s fleet being unprepared for action at short notice. 

For an analysis of this battle, still fundamental is Barbieri (1955: 
144-60). For reactions to the victory in the Greek world (especially 
in Athens) see Seager (1967: 95-115) and Strauss (1986: 121-49). 

Konon also restored the [Long] Walls: SeeJacoby, FGrHist 
328 F146. The traditional view, found in most literary sources, was 
that Konon had been solely responsible for providing the manpow- 
er and money for rebuilding the fortifications of Peiraieus and the 
Long Walls, after he returned to Athens in 393 (cf. Diod. 14.85.1-3; 
Dem. 20.68-9 andXen. Hell. 4.8.10, though he, at least, recognized 
that some of the work was done by the Athenians with Boiotian 
help). In fact, the documentary evidence shows that the Athen¬ 
ians had begun work on the walls before the victory of Knidos (see 
Jacoby, FGrHist 328 F40 and F146; Text\ 325, 514; Harding (1985): 
no. 17). 

the same writer records once again: The paragraphos in the 
margin below line 51 shows that the verbatim quotation from Phil- 
okhoros ended at ‘was killed 5 and that what follows is only a para- 
phrase of his account on the building of the walls. 

Lines 55-62: I think there is an argument . . . : As was 

pointed out above (p. 177), the tentative and personal way in which 
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th is summation is expressed is a sure sign that the identification 
of Demosthenes’ reference with the help given to Konon is Didy- 
mos’ own idea. His nervousness in advancing it is confirmed by the 
number of alternative possibilities he throws out in the next few 
lines. This nervousness is all the more surprising, since, as even his 
strongest critics admit (e.g. Harris (1989): 37), his identification is 
clearly the right one. Also noteworthy, however, is what this says 
about Hellenistic scholarship on Demosthenes before Didymos. 
The clear implication is that none of his predecessors had had the 
wit to recognize this obvious identification. This should give those 
pause who see Didymos as representing the nadir of Greek scholar¬ 
ship, and make them think twice before assuming that it is Didymos 
who has misinterpreted his predecessors (on the assumption that 
they could not have thought of anything so wrong). 

The word he uses for ‘in accord with’ (lines 59-60) is rather poeti- 
cal and could be seen as one indication that Didymos had some 
literary ambitions, as D-S 1 claimed (pp. xxviii-xxix). On the signifi- 
cance of‘generosity’ ( &IAOTIMIA ) in Greek political culture, but 
here applied to the Great King’s actions, see Whitehead (1983: 
55 - 74 )- 

But Demosthenes could ... peace initiated by the 
King: Nothing better reveals Didymos’ nervousness and insecur- 
ity in his own interpretation and his deference to his predecessor’s 
mistaken identification of the King’s benefaction with a peace 
treaty than his addition here of two other peace treaties that were 
associated with the King (fiace Foucart (1909): 71, who believes that 
Didymos was simply making a display of his erudition). 

Lines 63-71: the Athenians were glad to agree to: Whilst 
the Athenians took an ambivalent attitude (at best) toward the 
Great King’s Peace, they were very pleased with the peace of 375/4 
(see Jehne (1994): 63-4). 

Philokhoros has discoursed about this peace also: Once 
again Didymos resorts to his regular authority for Athenian affairs, 
Philokhoros {FGrHist 328 F151), though on this occasion he does not 
cite him verbatim, nor under an archon date. The treaty referred to 
here can be identified with certainty as the Common Peace (Koine 
Eirene) of 375/4 (Diod. 15.38; Xen. Hell. 6.2.1; Isok. 15.109; Nepos, 
Thnoiheus 2; cf. Jacoby, Text. 522—3; Ryder (1965): 58,124—6; Hard- 
ing (1985): no. 44; Sealey (1993): 63; Seager, CAIP vi. 175—6; Jehne 
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( I 994): 57-64). It was initiated by the King (Diod. 15.38.1), accepted 
eagerly by the Athenians, because their finances and manpower 
were exhausted (Xen. Hell. 6.2.1; cf. Wilson (1970): 302-26), and is 
generally agreed to be similar in terms to the Great King’s Peace of 
387/6 (see, for example, Jehne (1994): 57-64). 

from the war (being) very long: I have translated the text as 
it stands, with the word ‘war’ in the genitive. Wankel (1987: 221) 
follows Wilamowitz in declaring that the case must be emended to 
the dative, giving the sense ‘exhausted by the war for a long time’ 
(Gibson: 89 n. 18). 

they set up the altar of Eirene: Despite this clear statement, 
there are still those who would argue for the peace of 371, or even 
that of 362, as the inspiration for the establishment of the cult of 
Eirene and the commissioning of the famous cult statue of Eirene 
(Peace) holding the baby Ploutos (Wealth) by the sculptor Kephiso- 
dotos (APF no. 8334; Ridgway (1997): 258-60), which was set up 
in the agora (Pausanias, 1.8.2, 9.16.2). To be sure, the earliest de- 
piction of the statue group (on Panathenaic vases) dates to 360/59 
(Eschbach (1986): 58-70; Ridgway (1997): 280 n. 62), and there is, 
admittedly, no definitive reason for dating the cult and the statue at 
the same time, but the historical situation of 375/ 4 is, in my opinion, 
clearly best suited to the context of both. For a review of the ancient 
evidence see Jacoby, Text (523-6) and for modern discussions see 
Jehne (1994): 63 n. 94; Knell (2000): 73-80. For a representation of 
the statue and a detail of a relevant Panathenaic vase see Boardman 
(! 995 ) : PI- 24; Knell (2000): 74-5,77. 

the peace that was put to the vote. .. Hipponikos: It is not 

clear what Didymos is referring to here. Most recent discussions 
(e.g. Osborne: 157-8; Gibson: 118) assume without question that he 
has in mind the notorious Peace of Kallias that was believed to be- 
long some time in the mid-fifth century. But there is no way this was 
(or could have been) ever considered a ‘benefaction’ of the King’s, 
since the tradition was that it was forced upon him by Kimon’s 
victories. I think it far more likely, given that all other examples 
are drawn from the fourth century, that Didymos is here referring 
to the Peace of 371/0, for which Kallias, son of Flipponikos and 
grandson of the hfth-century Kallias (Kallias III in APF no. 7826), 
was an Athenian negotiator at the meeting in Sparta (see Xen. 
Hell 4.3.2-20; Diod. 15.50.4; Ryder (1965): 127-30; Jehne (1994): 
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65-74), or maybe even the Peace negotiation held at Athens in the 
same year but following the Spartan defeat at Leuktra (Xen. HeU. 
6.5.1; Ryder (1965): 131-3; Jehne (1994): 74-9), though Kallias is not 
mentioned in this context. 

On a textual point, note that the scribe has added an intrusive 
epsilon before the iota of -nikos, as he did in line 70 (above) at the 
beginning of the word ‘set up’. 

contributions of cash at both the private and public 
levei: There is no reason to believe that Didymos had any specific 
instances in mind (as e.g. the money that Timokrates the Rhodian 
brought to Greece before the Corinthian War: see Hell. Oxy. 7.2). 
This is just a final, rather desperate, attempt to cover all bases, as a 
summation to this very lengthy explanation of Demosthenes’ refer- 
ence. 


COLUMN EIGHT 

Heading: The two topics identified in the heading to column 8 
referrespectivelyto the /rmmafromDem. 10.37, whichbegins atline 
44, and the lemma from 10.38, which begins at line 55. The heading 
does not make mention of the lemma from Dem. 10.35, which is 
found at line 32. 

I think that the above is sufficient: Most people would agree 
with this observation. 

the restoration of the city’s affairs in the past: Though the 
Greek here is not as precise as we might like and editors have sug- 
gested inserting the genitive plural dehnite article either before ‘the 
city’ or after it, it hardly deserves to be dubbed ‘unverstandlich’, as 
it is by Wankeí (1987: 221). 

I must proceed to give an account of the recent instance: 

Didymos hnally gets down to the topic he announced in the head¬ 
ing to the previous column. Maybe it would have been better for 
him if he had not, since the answer he comes up with to the recent 
instance of the King’s generosity to Athens has led him into deep 
trouble with modern scholars (e.g. Harris (1989): 36—44; (1995): 
108—9; Badian (1991): 30 n. 14,33 n. 18) and some glaring inconsist- 
ency with his own arguments. 
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five years before this, in the archonship of Lykiskos: 

Lykiskos was archon for the Attic year 344/3 (see AO 326). Didy- 
mos’ problems begin right away. He has established his preferred 
date for the Fourth Philippic as 341/0 (see cols. 1 and 2) and there is 
no system of reckoning that can hnd hve years between 344/3 and 
341/0 (cf. Gibson: 118). Osborne’s attempt (160 and n. 39) to ex- 
cuse the error, by suggesting that one of Didymos’ sources (maybe 
Anaximenes) narrated part of these events under the previous year 
(345/4), is quite unconvincing. Canfora (1968: 17-19) also lays the 
blame on Didymos’ source, but his solution would involve lower- 
ing the date of Hermias’ arrest to 340, which is unacceptably late 
(Hajdu (2002): 281). 

Philip sent (an embassy) to Athens concerning peace: 

There are several references to Macedonian embassies to Athens in 
this year: (1) The hypothesis to Dem. 6 ( Second Philippic) States that the 
speech was delivered (autumn 344 is the accepted date) in response 
to some ambassadors and that, while the speech does not reveal 
where these ambassadors had come from, certain Histories of Philip 
make it clear that they had come from Philip, the Messenians, and 
the Argives. (2) The embassy at which Python of Byzantion was 
spokesman for Philip and presented his offer for revision ( epanortho- 
m)ofthePeace ofPhilokrates ([Dem.] 7.18-26, [Dem.] 12.18, Dem. 
18.136). (3) The embassy concerning peace mentioned here. 

It is possible that all three references are to the same occasion, 
in which case they would belong to the setting of the Second Philip¬ 
pic, where Demosthenes alone responded to Python as he claimed 
in 18.136 (Cawkwell (1963) 123-7; (1978): 123-6). Conversely, it has 
also been argued that (1) and (2) are different, in particular that 
Python’s embassy was distinct and later; furthermore, that (1) might 
not have been from Philip at all, and that (3) could relate to either or 
neither of the others (the permutations are numerous: see e.g. Wüst 
(1938): 64-7; Jacoby, Text 531-3; Wankel (1976): 739-41; Sealey 
(1978): 300-10; (1993): 170-4; Griffith (1979): 489-95; Buckler (1994): 
104-5; Harris (1995): 108-9)- 

the Athenians also gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the King: An embassy from Artaxerxes (Ochus) to the major 
States of Greece, including Sparta and Athens, as a prelude to his 
invasion of Egypt is recorded by Diodoros (16.44). His date (351/0) 
is certainly incorrect and the circumstances ht this context well, as is 
now universally accepted (see e.g. Wüst (1938): 64; Cawkwell (1963): 
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i21-3; Griffith (1979): 484; Sealey (1993): 172; Hajdu (2002): 279-80). 
The synchronism, however, between the arrival in Athens of that 
embassy and one from Philip, implied by Didymos, is no longer 
accepted as readily as it once was (e.g. by Wüst (1938): 64—77; de- 
fended by Cawkwell (1963): 121-7; cf. Griffith (1979): 484; Harding 
(1994): 178; Buckler (1994): 104-5). Jacoby’s point {Text: 532) that 
the citation from Philokhoros (below) must be the first entry for 
the archon year (i.e. right after midsummer 344), because it begins 
with the formula ‘in this man’s archonship’, has been well taken 
and has persuaded most scholars that Wüst’s chronology (which 
put the Persian embassy together with Python’s in February 343) 
will not work and that the synchronism must be rejected (see e.g. 
Wankel (1976): 740-1; Sealey (1978): 300-10; (1993): 172 and n. 32; 
Harris (1995): 108-9), despite Cawkwelfs valiant effort to save it 
(1963:121-7). 

NB: the word translated as ‘also gave audience to’ appears only 
here in the whole corpus of Greek literature. It is not possible to tell 
whether it originated with Didymos or his source (Jacoby, Mies: 
428). Wendland’s emendation to ‘did not give audience to’ makes 
no sense (Jacoby, Notes: 427). 

more arrogant than it should have been: This judgement 
is usually attributed to Didymos (e.g. Wüst (1938): 65; Cawkwell 
(1963): 121; Osborne: 166-9; Harris (1989): 42 n. 22; (1995): 108; 
Hajdu (2002): 280) or his source, Anaximenes (Jacoby, Text : 532; 
Notes: 427, who asserts that Didymos did not make ‘historical or 
political judgments’. Cf. Sealey (1993): 172, n. 33). The idea that it 
could have been derived from Philokhoros is rejected out of hand 
byjacoby {Text: 532) and his opinion has not been questioned. It fol- 
lows that it did not originate with Androtion either, since he was no 
doubt Philokhoros’ source for this incident (Harding (1994): 32-3; 
pace Moscati Castelnuovo (1980): 274). I suspect it was Didymos’ 
own (see below under heavy-handed and abrasive, p. 191). 
There is less unanimity, however, regarding the value of the judge¬ 
ment (see below). 

they would live at peace . . . the Hellen [ic cities] : This 
report of the Athenian response to the King’s ambassadors looks 
like a paraphrase of the citation from Philokhoros, given below, 
and it would be easy to follow Jacoby {Text, 531) in the view that 
Didymos did not consult Androtion’s Atthis at all, but got a refer- 
ence to his involvement from Anaximenes. But, given what we 
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know about Philokhoros’ dependence upon Androtion for fourth- 
century affairs, there is no reason to think that Didymos did not find 
the same sort of entry in Androtion as he later cites from Philokhoros 
(see Harding (1994): 178). For the signihcance of this response in 
the context of the judgement mentioned above see the note on the 
passage from Philokhoros (below at lines 19-23). 

The se matters . . . Ana]ximenes: These lines are badly pre- 
served. The restoration adopted by D-S (with input from Wilamo- 
witz) and followed by P-S is quite speculative and has been criticized 
by both Cawkwell (1963: 131 n. 1) and Harding (1976: 197-8). 
Cf. Osborne (162-3), Harris (1989: 38 n. 7) and Gibson (90 n. 19). 
It is probably safe to assume that Didymos was saying that both 
Androtion (FGrHist 324 F53) and Anaximenes (.FGrHist 72 F28) 
narrated this incident, but the words following Androtion in both 
D-S and P-S (i.e ‘who at that time proposed the motion’) admit 
of too many alternative supplements (e.g. ‘who at that time was 
present’ or ‘who at that time was in exile’; Cawkwell (1963): 131 n. 1) 
to form the basis for any such theory, about Androtion’s involve- 
ment and subsequent exile, as that put forward by Jacoby (Text: 
90). See Harding (1994: 13-25, 178-80). For both authors see the 
Introduction under Sources. 

it would be better: Another potential optative, indicating a 
tentative preference by Didymos himself. Given a choice, Didy¬ 
mos will, sensibly, always prefer to cite Philokhoros in full. The text 
printed by P-S, following D-S, is not possible. For the correct read- 
ingsee Harding (1976:198). Cf. Osborne (164). 

Lines 19-23: Philokhoros, FGrHist 328 F157: The discus- 
sion of this fragment of Philokhoros’ Atthis by Jacoby (Text: 531-3; 
Notes: 426-30) is fundamental. He makes several crucial points: 
(1) The entry must be at the very beginning of the archon year, 
i.e. soon after midsummer 344. This observation has changed the 
discussion of the chronology, as noted above. (2) The citation from 
Philokhoros mentions only the embassy from Artaxerxes and says 
nothing of a simultaneous delegation from Macedon (or anywhere 
else). It is a justihable inference that Philokhoros was not, therefore, 
responsible for the synchronism, because Didymos would surely 
have quotedhim, ifhewere (^arrCawkwell(ig63): 124). (3) The idea 
of the synchronism is either to be attributed to Didymos himself 
or to one of his other sources, Androtion or Anaximenes. Of these 
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possibilities, the latter is clearly preferable, and of Androtion and 
Anaximenes, the one with the motive, opportunity and inclination 
to create such a dramatic encounter was Anaximenes (cf. Sealey 
(1993): 172 n. 33). 

asking that his ancestral friendship continue to exist: 

Friendship {philia ), proposed by Crõnert (1907: 385, who saw part 
of the lambda, as do I) is surely the correct reading (over [As]ian . 
D-S). It and the designation ‘ffiend’ (phiks) were important tools 
in the administrative technique of the Persian hierarchy both in 
domestic and foreign relations (see in general Briant (2002): 302- 
54). As with many other aristocratic elites (not least the Greek, 
cf. Herman (1987): passirrí) the system involved gift-giving (benefac- 
tions) and reciprocai obligations. On this basis, the Great King 
could lay claim to ‘friendship’ with Athens since at least the time of 
Konon, if not back in the 390S, when his financial support helped 
fuel the Corinthian War. It is an interesting, but unanswerable, 
question whether the request here implied an offer of some sort 
(e.g. subsidies in return for military assistance against Egypt). If 
it did, Didymos may not be quite as guilty of illogicality, in treat- 
ing a Persian ‘request’ as though it were a ‘benefaction’, as Harris 
suggests (1989: 39-41). This Persian practice is also not irrelevant 
to an evaluation of the King’s attitude to the Athenian reply. What 
exactly was the King asking for? Philokhoros only says that he re- 
quested assurance of philia, but the context for his diplomacy that 
is described by Diodoros (16.44) was to secure military support for 
his invasion of Egypt. He was successful in acquiring an offer of 
troops from Thebes and Argos, but the Spartans and Athenians 
only committed themselves to neutrality, at best, and, in the Athen¬ 
ian case, conditional neutrality. Some modem scholars consider 
that neutrality was what Artaxerxes had in mind when he asked for 
philia, and that, consequently, he got what he wanted (e.g. Harris 
(1989): 41; Sealey(ig93): 172; Buckler (1994): 104;Hajdu(2002): 281). 
In that case, it was the attached condition that Didymos considered 
‘arrogant’. Others scholars are more sensitive to the underlying im- 
plication of the request for philia and consider that the Athenians 
were being asked for their active support (e.g. Griffith (1979): 488; 
Osborne: 164—6). In that case, their whole response was a definite 
rebuffto the King. 

Alternatively, the possibility should not be entirely excluded that 
Artaxerxes’ intentions were quite different and that he was thinking 
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ahead to eliminating renegade principalities in Asia Minor, like 
Hermias’, many of whose subject cities were Greek. In that case, 
the Athenian response would have sounded like a warning, which 
he was entitled to take as an insult. 

reply was made [to his] ambassadors at Athens: Though 
the verb ‘reply’ is not in the passive, I have translated this way to get 
around a textual problem, namely that the papyrus has the third 
person singular here, i.e. ‘he/it replied’. P-S assume, on no appar- 
ent basis, that the understood subject is Androtion. Osborne thinks 
that ‘the People’ (O AHMOZ) would be a more natural subject 
to understand (166). D-S, more reasonably assuming scribal error, 
suggested the verb be emended to the plural (i.e. ‘they replied’) by 
the simple insertion of a nu before the final tau omicron. Unneces- 
sary is Foucarfis further attempt to create a subject for the verb by 
emending ‘at Athens’ to ‘Athenians’. 

so long as he did not attack [the] Hellenic cities’: There 
can be no doubt about the wording of the Athenian reply, since it 
comes with the authority of Philokhoros. It raises important ques- 
tions about Athenian policy at this time. They cannot seriously 
have contemplated contestingthe King’s control ofthe Greek cities 
in Asia Minor (which must be meant here); that had been conceded 
in the Great King’s Peace of 387/6 and not questioned thereafter 
(Harding (1994): 179; pace Ellis (1976): 147). Yet, given the obvious 
importance that the King attached to his possession of those cities, 
it is difficult to see this as other than a rather provocative clause 
that deserved Didymos’ censure {pace Harris (1989): 41). No doubt 
there existed at Athens a certain anti-Persian sentiment, reflected 
not least in the allusions in Dem. 10.33 (cited above at col. 6.63-6). 
It is usually identified with the Panhellenic movement, of which 
Isokrates is often considered a proponent, that supposedly wanted 
to see Greece united, maybe even under Philip, in a national cru- 
sade against Pérsia (Bringmann (1965): 19-27; Markle (1976): 80- 
99; Hornblower (1982): 217). Later, in his letter of 340, Philip would 
interpret what happened at this meeting as an invitation to himself 
to lead the Greeks against the King([Dem.] 12.6). But, as elsewhere, 
he is probably arrogating too much to himself (see Cawkwell (1963): 
127—31) and the Panhellenic lobby may not have been as strong as 
some assume. The fact is the Athenians were walking a fine line, 
hoping to get Philip to revise the Peace of Philokrates into a com- 
mon peace (that the idea of epanorthosis was originally an Athenian 
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initiative is maintained by Sealey (1993): 171-2). They obviously 
decided that it was worth risking some offence to the Great King 
at this time, especially since they could be sure he would be tied up 
in Egypt for quite a while. It was a calculated risk, but typical of the 
situation Athens found herself in for most of the century (Harding 
(1995): 105-25). In the case of Pérsia, it paid off; negotiations with 
Philip, on the other hand, failed, largely because of the machina- 
tions of Demosthenes and Hegesippos. For various views on the 
issues involved see the discussions in Cawkwell (1963): 127-31; Sealey 
(1978): 300-10; Griffith (1979): 484-95; Osbome, 166-9; Harding 
(1994): 178-80; Buckler (1994): 104-5; Harris (1995): 108-14. 

the proposals sent down by the King were peaceful and 
generous: As it has been presented, the King’s embassy can 
hardly be classified as an ‘offer’ (as is required by the reference in 
Demosthenes), let alone a generous one. Éither Didymos is guilty of 
poor r eporting or he has chosen to identify the wrong situation .This 
latter is argued by Harris (1989: 36-44) and is probably one of the 
strongest points in his vigorous attack upon Didymos’ negligence 
(but see above under asking that his ancestral friendship .... 
p. 189). His case is somewhat undermined, however, by his inability 
to find any other occasion, closer to the time of the Fourth Philippic, 
when the King made any kind of overture to the Athenians. 

reaction of the demos ... heavy-handed and abrasive: 

That these are Didymos’ own words is clear. Since they confirm 
and justify the controversial judgement, given above, they could 
be taken to substantiate the opinion that the judgement was his 
(cf. Osbome: 169-70). It is, however, also possible that he found the 
judgement in Anaximenes (as Jacoby surmised) and himself con- 
cluded that the evidence he had put forward confirmed it. 

One could guess .. . : As we have seen, this is Didymos’ for¬ 
mula for tentatively advancing a theory of his own (cf. Osborne: 
170). Unfortunately for his reputation, this particular theory finds 
him guilty of self-contradiction and inconsistency. The passage 
from the Fourth Philippic (10.34), which called forth the long discursus 
on Hermias of Atarneus (col. 4.59—6.62), makes it quite clear that 
Hermias had only been arrested by the time of that speech (341/0); 
his death either had not happened or was not known in Athens. 
This is the chronology that Didymos has chosen to follow. It is, 
then, totally inconsistent for him here to claim that Hermias had 
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been arrested by or during the archonship of Lykiskos in 344/3 (see 
Harris (1989): 38). 

against whom he was about to initiate [hostilities] : If we 

read the singular form of the verb (with both D-S and P-S, follow- 
ing Arnim), the subject has to be Artaxerxes. This leads Didymos 
into another implausibility, since in 344/3 Artaxerxes was planning 
his invasion of Egypt, not Macedon. The situation is hardly better 
if we read the plural and take the Athenians as the subject (as sug- 
gested by P-S in the apparatus to this line), since there is no hint 
that the Athenians were planning to make war on Philip in 344/3. 
Furthermore, to suggest here that the King was ‘about to initiate 
[hostilities]’ against Philip, as a result of what he had learned from 
Hermias, would contradict the testimony of Kallisthenes, quoted 
and not disputed by Didymos in col. 5.66-6.18, that Hermias 
revealed nothing before he died. If the text has been correctly re- 
stored, Didymos certainly seems to have nodded (Harris (1989): 38; 
Gibson: 119). For an attempt to defend him see Osborne (170-3). 

Lines 32-8: The lemrna is from Dem. 10.35. The text is restored 
on the basis of the manuscript tradition. Only two textual points are 
worthy of note: in line 35 the papyrus agrees with the word order ex- 
hibited by the majority of manuscripts against the order in S; in line 
37 the papyrus has the totally original reading [11 AP’] AYTOY in 
place of the TI AP A TOY of the best manuscripts (SAO) and the 
confused offerings ofthe others. 

Lines 38-44: Too little remains of Didymos’ note on this lemrna 
to allow for meaningful comment, except to note that he correctly 
identified the theorikon (Theoric Fund) as the subject of Demosthenes’ 
allusion. This, however, involved no feat of perspicacity on his part, 
since Demosthenes names that fund as his topic in the very next 
section of his speech (10.36), which strangely Didymos chose not to 
quote (cf. Gibson: 119). The short space he devoted to this passage, 
only six lines, hardly admits the possibility that Didymos addressed 
two issues that have bothered modern scholars, namely the unusual 
(pace Harris (1996): 57—76) attitude Demosthenes displays here to- 
ward the Theoric Fund and the relevance of that to the question of 
the authenticity ofthe Fourth Phüippic. (In fact, neither ofthese issues 
seems to have attracted the attention of Alexandrian scholars, to 
judge from the similar silence of Dionysios of Halikarnassos, and 
discussion of them in antiquity only appears in the third and fourth 
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centuries after Christ: see Schaefer (1885-7): iii. 2.100-1. Cf. schol. 
at Demosthenes 10.35. i* 1 Dilts (1983): 144.) 

In the history of scholarship on fourth-century Athens the Theoric 
Fund (on which see in general Buchanan (1962); cf. Harding (1985): 
no. 75; to the bibliography there addHansen (1976): 235-46; Rhodes 
(1981): 514-16; Sealey (1993): 256-8; Harris (1996): 57-76; Hajdu 
(2002): 292-7) has longbeen seen as an enervating force that contrib- 
uted to Athens’ defeat at Khaironeia. Not the least responsible for 
this reputation is Demosthenes, who elsewhere (e.g. First Olyntkiac 
19-20; Third Olynthiac 10-11) treats it as an obstacle that prevented 
the Athenians from mounting an adequate resistance to Philip by 
funding their military ( stratiotika ). The opinion expressed here has, 
consequently, caused some interesting reactions, from malicious 
glee on the part of Demosthenes’ critics (e.g. Mitford (1838): vii. 
68, who attributes the ‘change in sentiments’ to ‘the price of his 
revived favour with the many’) to embarrassment and surprise from 
his admirers (e.g. Leland (1806): i. 222; Grote (1862): viii. 102, who 
suggests that Demosthenes was trying to ‘mediate’ between the rich 
and the poor). It has also been used by some as an argument against 
the authenticity of the speech (not least by Schaefer (1885-7): iii. 
2.100). That argument has been well reviewed by Hajdu (2002: 
284-6). Others have either completely ignored it (e.g. Sealey (1993): 
232-5 in his defence of authenticity, and 256-8 in his appendix on 
the Theoric Fund) or deemed it quite consistent with Demosthenes’ 
earlier statements (Harris (1996): 57-76, who, however, overempha- 
sizes the danger of social revolution in Athens; cf Harding (1974): 
282-9). In line with current opinion, we can accept that Demos¬ 
thenes, like any politician, could trim his sails to suit circumstance 
(cf Harding (1987): 25-39), ' n this case the need to promote con- 
cord (ó/xóvoia) within the State (cf. Hajdu (2002): 284-5), and, surely, 
the unusualness of the opinion is the strongest argument against 
forgery. But we do not have to think, like Ulpian (Dilts (1983): 
153), that Demosthenes had only criticized the Theoric Fund out of 
personal enmity toward Euboulos and was now free to express this 
different opinion because Euboulos was dead. 

he says (that) slanders are being spoken by/against the men 

. . . : For the remainder of the sentence D-S 2 suggest ‘the men 
who are making some inrwvation virluouslf. P-S more cautiously make 
no attempt at restoration. Grammatically, the noun clause could be 
either the subject or the object of‘slanders are being spoken’. 
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Lines44-49: The Imirna isírorn Dem. io.37.Textuallyitisworth 
noting that in several places in this passage the papyrus agrees with 
the reading in S (and sometimes also F) against the other manu- 
scripts: YMIN inline44 (paceT)S); OYAEIE (EETI) inline 46; E& ’ 
EAYTONm line 48. 

It could be that this occasion: Another tentative attempt by 
Didymos to identify a reference. Once again, I think we have to 
assume that he had no prior treatment to follow (cf. West (1970): 
294). Unfortunately, once again, his identification, though not un- 
intelligent, has not met with modem approval. West (1970: 294) is 
particularly harsh, when she condemns Didymos for his ‘lack of 
historical perspective’. It is all too easy to forget that even ‘modern’ 
scholars can make errors, as she herself does on p. 289 (line 4) of her 
article, by writing ‘Book 18’ instead of‘Book 28’. 

when they were humbled ... Aigospotamoi: Even though 
the Peloponnesian War cost Athens dearly (see Strauss (1986): 
42-69), the idea that Demosthenes’ reference here was to the 
period after the end of the Peloponnesian War cannot be right (see 
especially Cawkwell (1963 b): 61 n. 85; Hajdu (2002): 301). Osborne 
(175-6) is one of the few to believe that Didymos’ identification is 
correct, though even he finds problems with it. More reasonable 
is the idea that Demosthenes is referring to the desperate financial 
situation of Athens after the Social War (358/7-355/4), on which 
see Schaefer ((1885-7): i. 179 ff.; (1858): iii. 2.102); Sealey (1955& 74- 
81); Cawkwell (1963 b: 61-5); Burke (1985: 258-9); Harding (1995: 
110-13). Cf. Hajdu (2002: 301). 

This will clarify (the point)/ he will make this clear: Un- 

doubtedly, this is one form of the formula that Didymos uses to 
introduce a quotation from a source to confirm a theory. Either 
translation is possible, but the second is preferable (cf. Gibson: 91), 
inasmuch as it is not Didymos’ usual practice to cite a passage with- 
out naming the author. In this case, two related questions arise: 
(1) which author did he have in mind and (2) why is the quotation 
left out and a space of ten lines left uninscribed? 

Regarding the hrst question, two hypotheses are advanced. The 
first (P-S, following D-S 2 ) places a punctuation point after ‘clear’ 
(cf. Gibson: 91) and assumes that Demosthenes is the subject, 
though without offering any suggestion for a relevant passage from 
his works. The other, observing that there is no punctuation point 
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in the papyrus, prefers the suggestion that Didymos intended to 
name some other authority (maybe even Philokhoros), but could 
not find the reference he needed (Foucart (1909): 73; West (1970): 
293-4). Either is possible, though the absence of the punctuation is 
a point in favour of the second hypothesis, in my opinion. 

More interesting is the second question. Here, the issue is whether 
the lacuna originated with Didymos or the scribe of the papyrus. 
One theory (mentioned above), that is predicated upon Didymos’ 
presumed speed of production, combined with comparable infor- 
mation about scholarly publication in antiquity, holds that he failed 
to find the quotation he wanted, and either delegated a student to 
find it or himself intended to retum to the topic, when the errant 
passage carne to mind. A space was left for the expected quotation, 
but the work was published before it was found (Foucart (1909): 37, 
73; West (1970): 293-4; see also Introduction under The Scribe and 
his Work). The supporters of this theory argue that the papyrus is 
a precise copy of the original and ask us to believe that the scribe of 
the papyrus reproduced his original so faithfully that he included 
the lacuna (cf. Gibson: 120). Another theory, put forward by D-S 1 
(p. xvii) and followed by Gibson (120), argues that the passage be- 
came damaged in the course of transmission and that the scribe left 
it out, because he could not read it, but left the space in the hope of 
finding another copy to take it from. This theory is essential to the 
argument of those who believe that the commentary, as we have it, 
is only an excerpt from the original, because it would not make sense 
for an excerptor to excerpt a lacuna (Gibson: 120), but it requires 
our accepting that the exemplar was damaged only at this point and 
in a manner that is hard to explain (cf. West (1970): 293). Neither 
theory is free from difficulty, but on the whole I incline toward the 
first (see Introduction under The Scribe and his Work). 

Lines 55-8: The lemma is from Demosthenes 10.38. There are no 
significant textual issues, except that the papyrus does not elide the 
final alpha on TAYTA and TETPAKOZIA, as the manuscripts 
do. 

Concerning the fact that the Athenians ...: No one ques- 
tions that Didymos has correctly identified the fact that by the 
time of the Peace of Philokrates (346/5), at least, the finances of 
the Athenian State had improved considerably (thus confirming 
the hypothesis of Schaefer (1858): iii. 2.103; see now the discus- 
sion in Hajdu (2002): 304—5) and his identification has become a 
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fundamental element in modern theories about the economic plan 
implemented by Euboulos after the end of the Social War in 355/4 
(on which, see especially Cawkwell (1963 b): 53-65. Cf. Burke (1984): 
ii 1-20, though his emphasis on the importance of metics to the 
Athenian economy rather overlooks the part played by the Athen- 
ian investor, on which see Thompson (1978): 403-23, and promin- 
ent politicians like Agyrrhios, on whom see the salutary remark of 
Stroud (1998): 25). It is all too easy for modern scholars to belittle 
their Hellenistic counterparts, especially when they make mistaken 
identihcations, but they are not so quick to praise. In this instance, 
given the resources Didymos had to work with (basically, the pri- 
mary texts of the ancient authors) and the conditions under which 
he worked (dictating his ideas and citing his sources largely from 
memory: cf. Introduction), it is quite amazing that he was able to 
pick out this obscure reference to four hundred talents in a work 
that would hardly be anyone’s first choice for information about 
Athenian hnances. 

Theopompos in the twenty-seventh (book) of his On Philip : 

The fragment is no. 166 in Jacoby’s FGrHist. It is associated with 
another quotation from the twenty-sixth book (.FGrHist 115 F164), 
cited by Didymos in col. 14.55-15.10. Both are considered to belong 
to the same context, namely the debate in the Athenian Assem- 
bly about the terms of the Peace of Philokrates, that took place on 
the i8th and igth of Elaphebolion 346 (see Shrimpton (1991): 84-5; 
Sealey (1993): 147). 

Arist[o]phon, the demagogue: Aristophon, son of Aris- 
tophanes, of Azenia (APF no. 2108) was truly one of the grand old 
men of Athenian fourth-century politics. He was born c.430, lived 
for ninety-nine years and four months (schol. to Aiskh. 1.64), and 
died somewhere between 340/39 (IG 11 2 1533.11) and 330 (Dem. 
18.162; Aiskh. 3.139). He is represented as boastingthat he had sur- 
vived prosecution for unconstitutional proposals {graphe paranomon) 
seventy-five times (Aiskh. 3.194). He may have been the only Athen¬ 
ian politician still alive in 346/5 who could claim to have partici- 
pated in the restoration of the democracy in 404/3 (Dem. 20.148). 
Though we hear little or nothing of him for the next forty years, 
this does not mean that he was in retirement (see Whitehead (1986): 
313—19). He was most active politically from the late 360S to c.350 
(Plut. Mor. 844d), during which time he appeared to be close to 
Khares and, in the latter years, opposed to Euboulos. Ideologically, 
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he is hard to characterize, but he certainly was the leader of a fac- 
tion (see Sealey (1955): 74-81; Harding (1976): 193-4). Apart from 
this citation by Didymos we would have had no reason to guess that 
he participated in this debate over the Peace of Philokrates, where 
he is the only named politician known to have spoken in opposition 
(Sealey (1993): 147). This is another reminder ofthe inadequate State 
of our evidence (cf. Stroud(i9g8): 16-25, for the recentdiscoveryof 
an inscription that shows that Agyrrhios, a politician whose career 
had been thought to terminate in the early 380S, was still active in 
374 / 3 )- 

is introduced speaking the following (words) to it/him 
(them?): The text here is restored, based largely upon column 
14.57-8, where it looks as though the same introductory formula 
is used. The only obstacle arises with the word ‘to it/him’, which 
lacks a reference. The later passage has the plural ‘to them’ (i.e. the 
Athenians), which makes good sense. I suspect scribal error and 
that the plural is the correct reading here, too. 

Column 8 line 64 to column 9 line 9: ‘Consider that . . . 
Macedonians: It is hardly likely that Theopompos was able, or 
would even have bothered, to access the original text of this speech, 
or that of Philokrates, that he included in his twenty-sixth book (see 
col. 14.55-15.10). The style ofthe two speeches is similar enough and 
the arguments so contrary (Philokrates arguing in accord with the 
present realities ofthe situation, Aristophon invoking Amphipolis, 
the pipe-dream of Athens’ past) that the conclusion must be that 
Theopompos created them himself as an antilogy (cf. Shrimpton 
(1991): 84-5). 


COLUMN NINE 

Heading: The heading looks ahead to the lemma from Dem. 
10.70, which begins at line 38. 

Lines 9-15: ‘But where does the matter make (them) sore 

. . .: The lemma is from Dem. 10.44. It is not indicated by a head¬ 
ing, though it could be considered to be a continuation of the pre- 
vious discussion, since it provides the reason for the discontent of 
the rich to balance the concems of the poor that Demosthenes has 
describedin 10.38—42. 
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Textually, in line n the papyrus has the same form of the verb 
‘carrying over’ {AIABIBAZONTAE) as manuscript S against that 
found in the other manuscripts. In this case Didymos and S are 
probably in error (see Hajdu (2002): 324). 

Lines 15-31 : Didymos here attempts to explicate Demosthenes’ 
contorted logic. He recasts the argument in his own words, much as 
he did in his note on ‘hyperbatic phrasing’. He shows, at least, that 
he understood the thrust of what Demosthenes was saying (so, also, 
with reservation, Hajdu (2002): 322—3). 

The text I have adopted is, for the most part, that of P-S. Besides 
minor points (like TOIOYTO for TOIOYTON in line 20), it dis- 
agrees in only one major respect with that proposed by D-S. In line 
20 for ‘so much property (as was) public, that which truly belonged 
to the people . . . D-S 2 suggest ‘so much public property (as was 
surplus), that which truly belonged to the people’. The supplement 
is not justified and was not in their earlier text (D-S 1 ), which has the 
same as in P-S. 

The situation is different in the case of lines 22-3. There are so 
many difficulties there that no proposed restoration makes sense. 
As a result I have chosen to leave the key spaces blank. D-S 1 origin- 
ally tried ‘but they devised some lawsuits against (reading KATA 
for KAT) the not-just, accusing. . .’but changed their mindsin D-S 2 
and oífered ‘but they (the demagogues) devised some tricky schemes 
against the (allegedly) “unjust” charging. . .’(trans.Gibson:gi,who 
adopts this restoration). The latter seems to me most implausible, 
but the alternative suggestion by P-S (‘but they made plans against 
the private resources even ofthe “unjust”’) has rightly been dubbed 
‘unverstandlich’ by Wankel (1987: 221). I have a certain fondness 
for the original proposal of D-S (‘devised some lawsuits’), but the 
reading ‘and’ {KAT) instead of‘against’ {KATA) is clear and would 
have to be emended. The real problem is the meaning and the refer- 
ence of the expression ‘the not-just’. See the discussion in Gibson 
(121). 

Lines 31 (end)~37: Didymos clearly continues on the same topic 
(jterD-S 2 who think he might now be commenting on 10.45), si nce 
the next lemma begins at line 38, but the text is so mutilated that his 
point cannot be recovered. It does, however, appear that he is treat- 
ing the ‘speaker’ (Àéytov) of Demosthenes, which is clearly referring 
to the ‘politician’ [rhetof) in the Assembly, as though it meant the 
prosecutor ofthe property ofthe wealthy in court (see Hajdu (2002): 
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324—6). The most ambitious attempt at restoration is by D-S 1 (fol- 
lowing Wilamowitz), who propose ‘These things (this) kept happen- 
ing to such an extent [that] it provided great security [and] great powers 
to those who wereproposing these policies . . . for lines 31—4, but even 
they gave up after that. Subsequently, in D-S 2 , they withdrew l to 
such an extent [that]’, on the basis of letters that they thought they 
saw, but which are apparent to neither P-S nor myself. In lines 36—7 
Arnim (in the Supplement to D-S 2 ) is reported to have proposed ‘ [to 
be necessary] for a revision of the policy [concerning the theorika]’, 
but this is wishful thinking. 

‘And yet, invective apart, if someone . . . insecure 

The kmma is from 10.70. Didymos does not finish the sentence, 
which continues ‘. . . full of lawsuits and troubles day by day, (why) 
do you choose the life embroiled in danger, rather than the life of 
ease?’ The invective ( loidoria ), for such it is, continues through to sec- 
tion 74. It is well discussed by Hajdu (2002: 426-42). This is the last 
passage from the Fourth Philippic that Didymos selects for comment. 
The name of the person under attack has been restored here from 
the manuscript text, but is fully confirmed by the later references 
to it in the papyrus. Clearly Didymos’ text read the correct name, 
Aristomedes, in agreement with manuscripts S and A (pace Gibson: 
121) against the obvious, but pervasive, corruption, Aristodemos 
(see the similar confusion ofthe names in Buckler (1994): 108), that 
is preserved in all other manuscripts and was the standard read- 
ing in texts published before Bekker’s Oxford edition of 1823. On 
the morphology of the name see Hajdu (2002: 429). On the other 
hand, the disposition of words at the beginning of the quotation 
differs from that in S, which is preferred by most modern editors 
(see Hajdu (2002): 427-8). 

There are two Aristomed[e]s: Didymos’ concern is to iden- 
tify the person named; he is not interested in the relevance of this 
passage to the question of the authenticity of the Fourth Philippic. 
This is obviously because its authenticity was not an issue for him. 
Modern scholars, however, have objected to this passage, since it 
indulges in personal abuse of a named individual, a practice which 
can be found throughout Demosthenes’ speeches for the law courts 
(cf. Harding (1994/;): 196-221), but which was said to be absent 
from his Philippics (Plut. Mor. 8ioc-d) and even against the law 
(Aiskh. 1.35). The hrst objection is dismissed by Sealey (1993: 233), 
though his argumentation may appear rather inconclusive to some 
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(e.g. Gibson: 121). A better treatment of the whole issue is offered by 
Hajdu (2002: 426—7), who also refutes the objection. 

[one], the Phe[r]aian, who fought . . . against Philip: 

Aristomedes of Pherai (Berve (1925—6): no. 128) is best known from 
his activities in opposition to Philip’s son, Alexander (see below), 
but the testimony Didymos invokes here provides the evidence for 
the inference that he had joined the Persian forces by, at least, 340 
(cf. Parke (1933): 199; Griffith (1979): 524 n. 6,525; Bosworth (1980): 
222) and was probably one of those mercenaries who responded to 
the Great King’s call and went to the defence of Perinthos (Diod. 
16.75.1-2; cf. Foucart(igo9): 127). 

others have discoursed and in particular: This well-known 
formula is a rather suggestive indication that Didymos only found 
the two references that follow. 

Ph [il] ip himself in his letter to (the) [A] the [n] ians: There 
is no reference to an Aristomedes in the extant Letter to the Athenians, 
speech 12 in our corpus. But, then, Didymos does not offer any com- 
mentary on that letter. In fact, he ignores it altogether and passes 
from speech 11 (by our numbering) to our speech 13. This might 
suggest that speech 12, which is only carried by half (F and Y) of the 
main manuscripts (S and A do not have it), might be a forgery. The 
present position of modern scholars, however, holds that it might 
well be an authentic document from Philip, though not the one 
referred to here, i.e. he knew of a different letter (see Wiist (1938): 
133-6; Griffith (1979): 714-16; Sealey (1993): 239-40; Gibson: 121-2, 
131-2; cf. the note on col. 1 at had heard [the letter], p. 114). 
Whatever is the case, once again we find that Didymos’ text agrees 
with the tradition represented by S (and A). 

Theo [pompos] in the forty-eighth (book) of his Concerning 
Philip : FGrHist 115 F222. We do not know whether Theopompos 
called his work on Philip The Philippika or The Philippic Histories at the 
outset (for this dispute seejacoby, FGrHist 2b Commentary, p. 358; 
Flower (1994): 29 n. 18), or whether these just became standard ways 
of referring to this work later in the lexicographic and encyclopaedic 
tradition (e.g. in authors like Harpokration, Photios, or Stephanos 
of Byzantion). In any case, earlier authors like Polybios and Dio- 
doros felt at liberty to use different titles. Similarly, Didymos has 
his own preferred way of referring to that work, namely that used 
above. His consistent and often idiosyncratic way of referencing his 
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sources is a clear sign to me that he is responsible for his own cita- 
tions and is not taking them from some earlier compilation. 

As Foucart (1909: 127) noted, the only other fragment that is 
specifically cited from this book (FGrHist 115 F221) is a reference to 
a tribe in Thrace. This may substantiate the supposition (probable 
in any case) that book forty-eight continued the account of Philip’s 
campaign against Perinthos and Byzantion in 340/39, that began 
in book forty-seven {FGrHist 115 F217; cf. Shrimpton (1991): 63). 

after campaigning against Alexander . . . Darius’ side: 

This is a reference to the manoeuvring that led to the battle of Issos 
(late in 333), at which we can be sure Aristomedes was present in 
command of20,000 infantry on the Persian left wing(Curtius 3.9.3). 
Arrian ( Anab. 2.13.2—3) mentions him amongst those mercenaries 
(the others were Amyntas, Thymondas, and Bianor) who fled with 
Darius to Thapsakos after the defeat (cf. Bosworth (1980): 222-3). 
Darius is, of course, the third, not the second, as he is incorrectly 
referred to in Gibson (121). 

he ran away to Kypros: Arrian reports that 8,000 troops 
escaped with Darius (not 4,000 as incorrectly in Gibson: 122), but 
only 4,000 are recorded in our other sources (Diod. 17.48.2 and 
Curt. 4.1.27) as going on to Kypros (and thence to Egypt) under 
the leadership of Amyntas. The citation from Anaximenes here 
makes it certain that Aristomedes, at least, accompanied Amyntas 
to Kypros. This has led most modern commentators to conclude 
that all 8,000 mercenaries went to Kypros, but that the force split 
up there, some (4,000) going with Amyntas to Egypt, the others 
going independently to Crete (cf. Parke (1933): 199; Badian (1961): 
25; Bosworth (1980): 223; contra, Heckel (1984): 272 n. 58). At any 
rate, we hear nothing more of Aristomedes. 

Anaximenes in the ninth (book) of his On Alexander : 

FGrHist 72 F17. For this author see the íntroduction under Sources. 
It is unlikely that the book number is correct. The two other frag- 
ments we have from this work are from books one and two; the 
latter belongs in 335/4. Jacoby prefers to emend the book number 
to five {FGrHist 2c p. 109). Didymos tums to Anaximenes for this 
detail because, of course, Theopompos, his preferred source for 
Philip, did not cover the career of Alexander (cf. Milns (1994): 85). 

And the other one. . . an Athenian, nicknamed the Brazen: 

After gratuitously showing off his knowledge about Aristomedes 
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of Pherai, Didymos turns to the identification of the real object of 
Demosthenes’ attack. He was helped in this by Demosthenes him- 
self, who in 10.73 elaborates on the character of the individual and 
calls him a ‘thief’. But it is Didymos who makes the connection 
between this person and the character referred to as ‘the Brazen’, 
for his thievery, in a speech by Deinarkhos and in two comedies. 
In so doing, he provides us with several new fragments of known 
works and one new title. The connection is conhrmed by Plutarch 
in his Life of Demosthenes 11.6, where we hnd both ideas combined. 
This does not mean, of course, that the person was a thief by trade, 
as Gibson seems to conclude (122), since he was clearly a politician; 
such charges were common in Athenian political rhetoric, often 
without basis, especially when they are introduced by a feigned 
denial of loidoria, as here (cf. Harding (1994Ã): 196-221). Two further 
questions arise: What is the point of the nickname ‘Brazen’ and who 
was this person? 

The word ‘brazen’ (XAAKOYE) signified to a Greek either 
‘cheap’, ‘low-class’, ‘base’ (as in the famous analogy of coins to citi- 
zens/politicians in Aristophanes, Frogs 718-37), or ‘hard’, ‘tough’ 
(as in Didymos’ own nickname, Khalkenteros, ‘Brazen-guts’). 
Either or both of these connotations can be intended in this case. As 
indicated above, the usual approach has been to consider that the 
epithet belonged to a thief (e.g. Osbome: 182; Gibson: 122, who 
writes of a ‘well-known thief who is nicknamed “Brazen” ’). This 
can lead to an interpretation as unlikely as that proposed by Page 
(1941: 238-9), who suggested that the nickname meant ‘Farthing’ 
(a reference, rapidly becoming equally obscure, to the smallest 
denomination of English coinage that has long been out of circula- 
tion) and carried the connotation that Aristomedes was a thief, who 
would steal even the smallest coin from his victims. But, if we start, 
as I believe we must, because of the corroboration from Plutarch, 
with the assumption that Didymos has made the correct connec¬ 
tion, then Aristomedes was first and foremost a politician (as is 
recognized by Davies, APF no. 2108) and, while politicians can 
be (and frequently are) called thieves, thieves only become politi¬ 
cians in the comic theatre (like the sausage-seller in Aristophanes’ 
Knights). So, Aristomedes acquired his nickname in his political 
career (reflecting, perhaps, the standard charge that he was of non- 
citizen origin) and this, combined with the equally standard charge 
that he was dipping into the public purse, was exaggerated by the 
comic playwrights into his role as a professional thief. 
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The more important question concerns the identity of this indi¬ 
vidual. Given that we know the names of more Athenian politi- 
cians, major and minor, from the fourth century than frorn any 
other period of Greek history, and given that Aristomedes, though 
not unfamiliar, is not the most popular of Athenian names (there 
are fifteen listed in LGPJV59, only five of whom were active in the 
fourth century) and given, finally, that this person cannot have been 
totally insignificant to have received such a personal assault from 
Demosthenes, it would be surprising if we could not identify him. 
But such seems to be the case. 

The one obvious candidate is Aristomedes, son of Aristophon of 
Azenia (see above under Arist[o]phon, the demagogue, p. 196). 
Given Aristophon’s birthdate of 0430, all his three sons could have 
been born by 400 and become politically active by c. 370, and one, 
Damostratos, was (he was an Athenian ambassador already in 371, 
Xen. Hell. 6.3.2). But they could also have been born later. Aris¬ 
tomedes himself is first attested as owing poles ( kontous ) from his 
Service as syntrierarch (with Timotheos, son of Konon) on the tri- 
reme Eunoia, in a naval record from 356 (IG 11 2 1612.289). He also 
served on the boule, as the representative of his tribe, Hippothontis, 
some time before 350 (IG 11 2 2377.14). The remainingevidence for his 
political activity would be that collected here, which is not precisely 
datable, that is, if he is the same person. The strongest arguments 
for this identification are his name (but without demotic and patro- 
nymic that is a dangerous criterion, see Thompson (1974): 144-9), 
his age (Demosthenes treats his victim as a rather inexperienced 
neophyte), and his background (he comes from a family with a 
reputation that is of at least two generations’ standing). The argu¬ 
ments against are consideredeven stronger by Davies (APFno. 2108). 
They are that in Dem. 10.73 his father is treated as dead (in 341/40 
Aristophon was surely still alive) and spoken about as though he 
had no independent reputation in public life (Aristophon’s career 
was distinguished and, incidentally, elsewhere respected by Demos¬ 
thenes, cf. 18.70,162,219; 19.291,297; 20.146,148; 24.11). 

On the other hand, Kõrte’s suggestion (1905: 400), cited without 
disagreement by Davies (APFno. 2108), that the person referred 
to could be an unknown Aristomedes from Kollytos, whose only 
recorded activity was to be an arbitrator (diaitetes) in 330/29 (IG 11 2 
1924.9), hardly a sign of political ambition or activity (see Arist. A th. 
Pol. 53.4), is desperate and does not in any way suit the context (pace 
Hajdu (2002): 438, who points out that there is a Khairestratos from 
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Kollytos, mentioned in IG n 2 1541.3, who could be the uncle in the 
passage from Deinarkhos). More interesting is Aristomedes, son of 
Meton, of Leukonoion, recently revealed as a boukutes in 371 (SEG 
28,148.29;/! 0 250). If his father was the great astronomer, as seems 
likely, then he had the distinguished background, was dead, and 
was memorably depicted as a charlatan by Aristophanes in Birds 
(992—1020). Not to be overlooked, however, is Hajdu’s suggestion 
that Demosthenes’ account of Aristomedes’ ancestry has a hypo- 
thetical appearance and that it may have been created as an ironic 
backdrop to Aristomedes’ own career (2002:436-9). 

Deinarkhos in the Defence of Dokimos; Concerning the 
Horse: This speech is otherwise unrecorded, although there 
are two references to a speech by Deinarkhos, Concerning the Horse 
(Dion. Hal. Din. 12) and one to a speech Against Antiphams: Concem- 
ing the Horse (Harpokration, s.v. ÕXEION), which are probably 
to the same speech (cf. Dover (1968): 17; Worthington (1992): 81). 
This passage is now listed as frs. lxxi-lxxii no.4 in the Teubner 
text, ed. Conomis. The speech might belong in the 340S or 330S 
(Worthington (1992): 81), if Dokimos of Erkhia (APF no. 4532) is the 
defendant, for whom Deinarkhos wrote (Worthington (1992): 81). 
The names Antiphanes and Khairestratos are both too common 
to make identification possible (see LGPJV 38-9 for Antiphanes and 
470 for Khairestratos), though see the suggestion about Khairestra¬ 
tos mentioned in the note above. 

Since you were induced: Gibson (92) follows Wankel (1987: 
221) in changing the verb from the second person to the third (‘he 
was induced’), as was originally suggested by the first editors (D-S 1 ). 
This certainly reads better and may be right, but, given the habit 
of ancient orators to apostrophize their opponents in the second 
person and given that we are totally ignorant of the context of this 
passage, P-S may be correct to preserve and defend the reading of 
the papyrus, which is, after all, the lectio difficilior. 

And at that time also for one (of them) he brought a suit. . .: 

Gibson (123) takes the reference of ‘one (of them)’ to be Khaires¬ 
tratos, following Wankel (1987: 221), who is in turn following D-S 2 
(supplementum, p. 55). Once again, this may be correct, but lacking 
the context, it is not possible to be conhdent. I see no need to delete 
the KAI (‘also’) as Blass suggested. 

Philemon in Sculptor : For Philemon see the Introduction 
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under Sources. In the spelling of his name the scribe missed out 
the iota between phi and lambda. His play the Sculptor is otherwise 
unknown. This is the only fragment. It can be found in Page (1941: 
238-9, with translation), in Edmonds (vol. iiiA (1961) no. 40A, 21-3, 
with translation), in Austin (1973: F206) and in Kassel-Austin (PCG 
vol. vii F41). The plot can hardly be guessed at. A date of 341 has 
been suggested (Wagner (1905): 27); 326 has also been proposed 
(Edmonds, vol. iiiA (1961): 23). The humour in this passage is self- 
evident. Gibson (123) draws a comparison with the story of the man 
who, not knowing to whom he was speaking, asked Aristeides to 
write his own name on an ostrakon (Plut. Arist. 7.5-6). The text of 
line 66 has an intrusive theta between ‘I asked’ and ‘Aristomedes.’ 

Timokles in Heroes : For the author see the Introduction under 
Sources. This fragment is no. 222a in Austin (1973:217-18). We have 
two other fragments of this play, both from Athenaios (6.224a-b 
and io.455f). AH three can be found together in Edmonds (vol. ii 
(1959): 610-12), Kassel-Austin (PCG vol. vii, Timokles, FF12-14, of 
which this is the last). Fragment 12 is addressed to a person, who has 
been the object of Demosthenes’ anger. Demosthenes, himself, is 
depicted as Briareus, the hundred-handed monster; he consumes 
catapults and spearheads and is looking for a fight. This is typical 
of Timokles’ humour. Athenaios (6.233d) cites the passage, along 
with a number of others, in the context of Aiskhines’ attack (3.83) 
on Demosthenes for always finding fault with everything Philip 
did, not least when he offered to give Halonnesos to Athens and 
Demosthenes objected that he should be giving it back (see Wankel 
(1976): 410). This suggests a date for the play between 343 and 341. 
The reference to Aristomedes in our passage (F14) fits well into that 
context, since the only mention we have of his participation in the 
major political issues of the period is this reference to him in the 
Fourth Philippic of 341/0. But, whilst the topical reference to con- 
temporary politics may be reasonably inferred, the overall theme of 
the play is unknown, though Edmonds sets this scene in the Under- 
world and makes Charon the speaker (vol. ii (1959): 612). 

Hermes, the son of Maia .. . : D-S 1 originally put in their 
apparatus Wilamowitz’s suggestion A | P| OMAIQS (‘on the run’) 
for ‘the son of Maia’, but later (D-S 2 ) adopted Buecheler’s read- 
ing of A\E]OMAIAS, which P-S and all others print as A ’ 0 
MAIAS. Nothing is legible in the space where the unnecessary | E\ 
is imagined, and I do not think there is a need to read a letter there. 
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More felicitous is Wilamowitz’s proposal (‘aids in conducting’) to 
emend the last word of the line, where the papyrus reading is un- 
attested and incomprehensible, and it (or the altemate form with 
similar meaning suggested by Kõrte (1905): 411) is accepted by all 
editors. Hermes is, of course, most appropriate here, because he 
was the god of thieves, being himself the archetypal thief, as he is 
depicted in the fourth HomricHymn. 


COLUMN TEN 

Heading: The heading looks ahead to line 13 of column 10, 
where Didymos begins his discussion of the date and authenticity 
ofspeech 11. 

If he is favourable: The reading of the papyrus at this point 
(ANTIT 1 \P\ O&YMQE) strains credulity in sense and transgresses 
the normal conventions of comic verse that does not lengthen a 
short vowel before the letters np (see P-S, p. x). Only Page (1941: 
240-1) has retained it and translates ‘an eager enemy’. All others 
follow Wilamowitz’s emendation (adopted here), which must mean 
‘if he is favourable’ (pace Gibson: 92, who translates ‘however he 
wishes’). 

as | A real favour to Ar[i]stomedes: After the verb mean¬ 
ing ‘as a favour’ the papyrus has the particle rAP (‘for’), which is 
unacceptable for several reasons: meaning, word order, and metre. 
The correction to TE (which I take to be intensive and translate 
as ‘real’, although it is possible, I suppose, that it is restrictive and 
means ‘at least’) was made by Blass (1906: 291). 

the Fair: This epithet for Aristomedes might suggest that he is an 
object of desire and, therefore, still young. 

prevent Satyros | Calling him a thief: It is usual to identify 
Satyros with the famous comic actor (on whom see Dem. 19.192; 
Aiskh. 2.156; MacDowell (2000): 286). It would be very appropri¬ 
ate, should that be correct, since Demosthenes obviously was close 
to Satyros (cf. Dem. 19.192; Plut. Dem. 7). That being the case, it is 
not stretching things too far to imagine that at some point Satyros 
was cast in the role of Demosthenes (or some character represent- 
ing him, like Briareus) on the stage (maybe even in this play) and 
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was assigned this attack on Aristomedes, right out of the orator’s 
mouth, so to speak. 

Also in Ikarians (he says): Timokles’ play the Ikarians or the 
Ikarian Satyrs was already known from four other fragments; this 
fragment adds a fifth (see Edmonds, vol. ii (1959): 612—19; PCGvn. 
766-9, Timokles FF15-18. Cf. Page (1941): 240-3; Austin (1973): 218 
F222b). All five fragments are replete with topical abuse of contem- 
porary persons, not least Hypereides, the orator (see Whitehead 
(2000): 11), who was put to death in 322; Pythionike, the famous 
courtesan and mistress of Harpalos, who died in 326; and Thoudip- 
pos, the oligarch eliminated by Phokion in 318. These references 
suggest a date for the play before 326 (see Edmonds, vol. ii (1959): 
613 n. f and 615 n. d; Whitehead (2000): 11 n. 42). The frequency 
of abuse supports the conclusion of Constantinides (1969: 49-61, 
whose article is still fundamental for this play and Timokles, in 
general), that the Ikarians or Ikarian Satyrs is a comedy, not a satyr 
play. Constantinides subscribes to the view that the play took its 
name from the Attic deme Ikaria. She does not, however, venture 
any suggestions about its plot or theme. 

Autokles: Edmonds (vol. ii (1959): 615 n. c) suggests that this 
might be Autokles, son of Strombikhides, of Euonymon (APF no. 
4386), who was ambassador to Sparta in 371 (Xen. Hell. 6.3.2, 7), 
was general in 368/7 (Diod. 15.71.3) and again in Thrace in 362/1 
(Dem. 23.104), whence he was recalled and prosecuted for prodosia 
(Trevett (1992): 131-3) in a trial, for which one of the speeches was 
probably composed by Hypereides (Whitehead (2000): 10 n. 38). 
This identification would add some spice to the implication here 
that he was flayed and ‘pinned to the wall’, but at the presumed 
date of this play that incident would have been old news and the 
son of Strombikhides would have been over seventy years old. The 
name is not uncommon (see IGPN80) and identification without 
patronymic and demotic is not safe. Constantinides (1969: 59-60) 
equates him with Autokleides, a homosexual character in another 
play by Timokles, the Orestautokleides, and suspects a crude joke. 

‘Marsyas, the flute-lover’ ... fumace: The mythical satyr, 
Marsyas, who challenged Apollo to a competition in music, lost, and 
was flayed alive for his audacity, should need no introduction, but 
the story can be found in Ovid, Mel. 6.382—400 and Apollodoros, 
Bibl. 1.4.2. Herodotos (7.26) says that his flayed hide was hung in 
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the market place in Kelainai in Phrygia. This is the backdrop to the 
joke ‘pinned to the furnace’, which is at the same time an allusion 
to the practice of blacksmiths of pinning a doll or dummy on the ir 
furnaces to ward offbad luck (Pollux 7.108; cf. Page (1941): 241). 
‘Flayed’ may also have a crude meaning (see Page (1941): 240), sug- 
gesting that he was ‘circumcised’ or ‘erect’ (not ‘bald’ as in Gibson: 
123; for the meaning oíYQAOSsee Dunbar (1995): 347). This possi- 
bility would ht well with the view of Constantinides that Autokles/ 
Autokleides was a notorious homosexual. 

Aristomedes (is) Tereus ... scratching your head: The 

story of Tereus and his wife Prokne, their son Itys, and Prokne’s sis- 
ter Philomela was the subject of a (lost) tragedy, Tereus, by Sophokles 
and, since the three adults were tumed into birds, provided material 
for Aristophanes in his play Birds, where Tereus has become the 
respectable Hoopoe (see Dunbar (1995): 139-42 for full details). It is 
also recounted by Ovid, Met. 6.424-674. Its themes of rape, mutila- 
tion and child cannibalism hardly seem suited to a character, Aristo¬ 
medes, whose only crime is theft, but it is introduced largely to 
support two puns. Tereus’ name suggest the Greek word TEPEIN 
(‘to keep watch’, here ‘to be terribly careful’) and Prokne’s can, at 
a stretch, be translated as ‘she scratches at the front’, setting up a 
pun with the word KNQMENOE (‘scratching your head’) in the 
next clause. 

If you lose (them): This is the reading of D-S. P-S suggest 
an indefinite relative clause here, ‘whatever she loses’, but this is 
rejected by Wankel as ‘an incomprehensible alteration’ (1987: 221; 
cf. Gibson: 93, though his translation ‘would’ for AN and the sub- 
junctive is wide of the mark). 

The conclusion of this discussion is marked by a paragraphos, 
topped by a coronis and adomed with flourishes. There follows a 
space of a few lines. 

Line 12: (Speech) 11 : Didymos has completed his observations 
on the Fourth Philippic and now turns his attention to the eleventh 
speech (in his collection, I believe {pace Gibson: 103), and also in 
ours), the Reply to the Letter of Philip. 

‘So, men of Athens, that Philip ..The lemma is Dem. 11.1. 
Didymos begins his discussion of this speech by quoting the open- 
ing lines, even though he will not be commenting directly on them 
right away. This is similar to his introduction of speech 10 ( Fourth 
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Philippic) in col. 1.27. Further down (line 32), when he turns to this 
passage for specific comment, he quotes it again. 

Textual note: in two places in line 14 Didymos’ text differs from 
the vulgate reading and sides with manuscript S: ‘peace with us’, 
instead of ‘you’ and ‘put off’ (aorist) instead of ‘kept putting off’ 
(imperfect). 

Lines 15-24: The circumstances of the speech . . . war 
against them: As with speech 10, so now, Didymos’ first con- 
cern is to date the speech. This engages him until col. 11.7, after 
which he moves on to the question of authenticity (for the possibil- 
ity that he did this also for speech 10 see Milns (1994): 87 n. 35). He 
employs his usual method (and, no doubt, that of any predecessors 
he might have had) of deducing observations of his own from the 
text and supplementing those with citations from his wide reading 
knowledge in primary sources, with occasional reference to issues 
raised in secondary literature (i.e. ‘some say . . .’). In this case, his 
initial observation is unexceptionable, namely that the tone of the 
speech shows that war has already broken out between Philip and 
Athens. He then sets out to substantiate that observation, by quot- 
ing a passage from Philip’s letter to the Athenians, to which this 
speech was a reply. 

at the end of his letter : The passage that follows can be found 
in essence at [Dem.] 12.23. The sense is virtually identical as are 
some key items of vocabulary, but there are differences (the tone is 
more forceful in Didymos’ text) that are often considered significant 
(see above on col. 1. had heard [the letter], p. 114). The differ¬ 
ences, in themselves, are not in my mind sufficient to prove the con- 
tention that Didymos had a copy of a different letter, but that view 
is substantiated by other points of disagreement, noted elsewhere 
(see above and at col. 9.46-7 Ph[il]ip himself in his letter . . 
p. 200. The similarities are more troublesome, since they involve 
accepting that Philip (if both letters were, as is argued, by Philip) 
ended two letters with a concluding paragraph that contained 
almost identical points and much similar vocabulary. 

Lines 27-30: exerting yourselves . .. former [...]: Unfor- 
tunately, at the point where it appears that the text departs most 
extensively from that in [Dem.] 12.23 (which only has ‘since you 
are doing me as much harm as you can’), the papyrus is most cor- 
rupt. Some suggested restorations are: ‘exertingyourselves to the end 
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that you [might] takemebywar , (me)your formcr [benefactor] ’ (P-S, 
following Crõnert (ígoyb): 268); ‘exerting yourselves to do me [. . .] 
hann, mv.your formcr [benefactor]’ (Blass ap. P-S, supplementum); 
‘exerting yourselves . . . and the others who are making war on me,your 
former [allies]’ (Foucart (1909): 93). 

shall defend myself [_]: In the space P-S follow D-S in read- 

ing ‘by every means’. 

Lines 30-4: Textual note: the scribe hit a bad spot here, three 
times needing to insert (or have inserted by someone else) above 
the line letters that he had missed: an abbreviated syllable in the 
middle of ‘marshalling my forces against’ (30), a letter in the middle 
of‘make’ peace (32), and the final syllable of‘put ofF (33). 

And [. . .] of his counsel: P-S follow D-S here (surely correct- 
ly) in restoring ‘he makes a beginning’ in the seven-letter space. 
Gibson (93) translates ‘counsel’ ( symboule) as ‘deliberative speech’ 
and treats it as a technical term (124). I think this is unnecessary. 
Demosthenes took on the role of counsellor (symboulos) as his politi- 
calj bersona (Harding (1987): 36) and, therefore, it is very appropriate 
for Didymos to use symboule to denote the content rather than the 
technical classification of this speech. Of course, speeches 1-16 in 
the corpus are symbouleutic (addresses to the demos on issues of policy), 
but the important point is that the Philippics are treated as a subset 
within that classification. In this context, whilst modern scholars re¬ 
serve the designation Pbilippic for only four speeches, ancient schol¬ 
ars, like Didymos, cast their net wider, including speeches 1-11, at 
least, under that term. Some of Didymos’ predecessors even con- 
sidered Dem. 13 (On Organization ) as a Phüippic (see col. 13.16-18. 
Cf. Dover (1968): 7). Didymos’ repetition of the introductory lines 
of the speech is not redundant, but is called for because he will now 
comment on the specific reference to ‘war’. 

a match was put to the war: The tense is aorist, not perfect 
as in Gibson (93). The verb, which means to ‘set on fire’, is a not 
unexpected metaphor for starting a war and is used elsewhere 
(most famously by Aristophanes at Peace 609—10. Cf. Strabo 9.3.8 
C420), but any metaphorical language may support D-S’s view that 
Didymos had literary pretensions. In col. 1.66—2.2 (see note there, 
pp. 113—15) Didymos has already established the date when war was 
declared (in the archonship of Theophrastos, 340/39), so he now 
focuses his attention on the immediate cause, which he believes was 
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the seizure of the Athenian grain ships. In this he was surely guided 
by his further reading in Demosthenes, who, though he did not 
make that claim in this speech, later stated memorably to Aiskhines 
in On the Crown (18.72), ‘And, in tmth, it was he who broke the peace 
by seizing the ships, not the city, Aiskhines’ (cf. 18.139). Unfortun- 
ately, Diodoros, who was surely using the fourth-century historian 
Ephoros, does not even mention the seizure of the ships and made 
the siege of Byzantion the occasion for Athens’ declaration of war 
(Diod. 16.77.2; cf. Griffith (1979): 577 n. 1). As is to be expected, mod- 
ern scholars are similarly divided on the issue; some follow Didy- 
mos (e.g. Ellis (1976): 179-80; Wankel (1976): 439-43; Griffith (1979): 
574-8; Sealey (1993): 187-90; Hammond (1994): 132; Ryder (2000): 
79), others Diodoros/Ephoros (e.g. Jacoby, Text: 537-9; Cawkwell 
(1978): 136-8), while Buckler (1996: 87-9) argues unconvincingly, 
without even referring to this passage, that Philip had declared war 
before he wrote his letter. 

M[a]cedonian [. . .] on the one hand . .. : There is little 
doubt about the essential meaning here, but the specific restoration 
of the six to seven missing letters is not agreed upon. Two sugges- 
tions have been made. D-S do not punctuate and propose ‘[both 
through], on the one hand, all the other ways Philip committed 
offences (regarding) the Athenians, whilst (he was) pretending to 
live in peace, and, in particular, his expedition against Byza[n]tion 
and Perinthos.’ The problem with this is that the nominative ‘his 
expedition’ has no verb, unless we accept D-S’s assumption that 
there was a lacuna following, in which some such words as ‘stirred 
them up’ should be supplied, as Blass suggested (D-S 2 p. 24). P-S 
avoid this problem by punctuating after ‘M[a]cedonian’ and begin 
a new sentence with ‘stirred up’: ‘[For], on the one hand, both all 
the other offences Philip had committed, whilst (he was) pretending 
to live in peace, [stirred up] the Athenians and, in particular, his ex¬ 
pedition against Byza[n]tion and Perinthos’ (i.e. stirred them up). 

all the others ways Philip ofíended the Athenians: The 

list of Athenian grievances against Philip for his actions against 
their interests after the Peace of Philokrates (346/5) was long and 
included his taking of Halonnesos, his meddling in Euboia and, 
in particular in this context, his expansion into Thrace and the 
Khersonese. The best account of all these events is in Griffith (1979: 
489-584). See also Sealey (1993:170-93). 
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expedition against Byza[n]tion and Perinthos: For Philip s 
siege of Perinthos, thwarted by the stubborn resistance of the 
Perinthians with assistance from Byzantion and the local satraps of 
the Persian Empire, and the subsequent siege of Byzantion, broken 
eventually by the arrival of an Athenian fleet under the command 
of Phokion and Kephisophon (on whom see notes on col. 1.17, 20), 
the main ancient narrative is in Diod. 16.74.2-77.3, who was sure- 
ly following Ephoros up to 16.76.4. See also Dem. 18.87-94; Plut. 
Phokion 14. Cf. Harding (1985): no. 95, to which add Sealey (1993): 
187-90 and Hammond (1994): 131-4. 

These cities he was anxious to bring back to his side: 

Byzantion (Dem. 9.34; 18.87) an d probably Perinthos (schol. Aiskh. 
2.81) had formal treaties of alliance with Philip, but both had been 
driven to reconsider them as a result of the consequences of Philip’s 
successful last push to eliminate Kersebleptes and other minor 
Thracian kings in 342-340 (cf. Diod. 16.71.1-2), possibly because he 
was getting too close (cf. Griffith (1979): 563-4). For a different view, 
more sympathetic to Philip, see Cawkwell (1978:117-18). 

deprive the Athenians of their grain supply: The import- 
ance of Black Sea grain to Athens’ ability to maintain an independ- 
ent foreign policy was still considerable in the fourth century (see 
Harding (1988): 67-85(1995): ioQ\pace Cawkwell (1978): 138). 

not have Coastal cities that were providing bases for 
their fleet: This is a strange comment, if the implication is that 
Perinthos and Byzantion were providing bases for the Athenians, 
since neither of them had been cooperating with Athens or its 
fleet since the time of the Social War (cf. Cargill (1981): 180). It was 
Philip’s attack upon them that forced Byzantion, certainly (cf. Dem. 
18.302), and Perinthos, probably, back into alliance with Athens, 
not the other way round. 

It would be an obtuse reading of the Greek to take the subject 
of this second reason as the Byzantians and the Perinthians, even 
though this would produce a more cogent argument, since one of 
Philip’s complaints in his letter to the Athenians ([12].2) implied 
that the Byzantians were acting in collaboration with (and probably 
as) pirates against him (cf. Griffith (1979): 563). 

committed [his] greatest transgression by seizing the 
merchants’ ships: See above under a match was put to the 

war (p. 210). The view that this was Philip’s ‘greatest transgression’ 
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is either Didymos’ own contribution or came from Theopompos. 
It does not suit Philokhoros’ more restrained narrative (cf. Jacoby, 
Texf. 537). 

that were at Hieron: Hieron was obviously a key link in the 
transportation of grain from the Crimea to Greece (Dem. 35.10; 
50.17). It was situated on the Asiatic side of the Bosporos (cf. Poly- 
bios, 4.50.2), north of Khalkedon, about seven miles from the 
entrance to the Black Sea (cf. Griffith (1979): 576 n. 1). It can be 
found at E2 on map 52 in the Barrington Atlas. It was an eminently 
sensible place for Khares to choose for assembling the grain con- 
voy, given the presence of Philip’s forces on the European side of 
the Bosporos (Griffith (1979): 575). It is not to be confused with the 
mountain called Hieron (Sacred), which lies west of Perinthos on 
the European side of the Propontis at A3 on the same map. That 
had been captured by Philip in 346 (cf. Aiskh. 2.90; Dem. 19.156; 
MacDowell (2000): 268). 

According to Philokhoros. .. seven hundred talents: The 

most acceptable resolution of the discrepancy between the figures 
provided by Philokhoros (FGrHist 328 F162) and Theopompos 
(FGrHist 115 F292) is that Philokhoros gave the total for the whole 
convoy (see col.n.i), whilst Theopompos’ figure represents the 
number of merchantmen actually retained and plundered by Philip. 
The remaining fifty ships were possibly non-Athenian and for that 
reason released (first suggested by D-S 1 p. 50; cf. Ellis (1976): 179 and 
n. 101; Griffith (1979): 576; Sealey (1993): 188; Osbome: 191; Ham- 
mond (1994): 132). JustúTs figure (9.1.6) of 170 is usually emended to 
be the same as Theopompos’. For the sum of seven hundred talents 
see below at col. 11.2-5, though it is worth stating here that the large 
figure is credible and makes incomprehensible Cawkwelfs assess- 
ment that ‘the incident was not of great importance’ (1978:138). 

(That) these actions were perpetrated the year before in 
the archonship of Theophrastos: For the sake of discus- 
sion I have printed and translated the text of P-S, since it is the 
one largely accepted and debated, but there are serious problems 
with it. To begin with the easier part: the verb ‘were perpetrated’ 
is unquestionably in the infinitive ( AIATIE11PAXQAI), as in P-S. 
The claim by D-S 1 (p. 48) that the end of the word in the papyrus 
was -EAI (instead of @AI) and had been altered to EN is simply 
unfounded, even though it might be thought to yield a more 
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acceptable translation (‘he has perpetrated these actions’). Accept- 
ing the infinitive, however, involves assuming either that Didymos 
began to write proleptically in reported speech and forgot before 
he got to the end of the sentence, when he changed the syntax to a 
comparative clause, or that a verb of reporting has to be understood 
or restored at the beginning of the sentence. 

The more difficult and more controversial part of the text is the 
word translated as Hheyear before’ ( \TIEP\ YZI). If this restoration 
is correct, it has serious implications for Didymos’ reputation, be- 
cause he is made to contradict himself, by implying that the speech 
was delivered the year after the seizure of the ships, in 339/8, not 
in 340/39, the date he established elsewhere for the outbreak of 
war (cf. West (1970): 292; Gibson: 124). Key to this restoration is the 
upsilon that is reported as the third letter from the end. This was 
first read tentatively by D-S 1 and has subsequently been accepted 
as certain. My own examination of the papyrus fails to support such 
confidence. The left upright of the upsilon is completely lacking, 
though the papyrus is preserved in that area. There is, however, 
damage at the centre of the letter, making it possible that either the 
middle bar of an epsilon or the backward loop of an alpha (the most 
erratically written letter in the papyrus) is missing (but not omega, 
as Osborne: 191 n. 46 proposed). Ifthe latter is the case, it is possible 
that the missing verb of reporting, e.g. &AZI (‘they say’), stood in 
this space. Admittedly that would require the scribe to have written 
a rather sloppy and oversized phi at the beginning, but this is not 
as implausible as it sounds. Phi elsewhere sometimes takes up two 
letter spaces, which may be all there are here, judging by the certain 
restoration in the same space in the line above. What is to be con- 
cluded, at any rate, from this discussion is that the current restora¬ 
tion is a poor basis upon which to build theories of ‘Chalcenteric 
negligence’. 

Khares: Khares, son of Theokhares, of Angele (c.400—c.325/4; 
cf. ZGÍW473, Khares no. 17) was one of the five best-known Athen- 
ian generais of the fourth century, the others being Khabrias, 
Timotheos, Iphikrates, and Phokion. His reputation did not fare 
well in the tradition of our sources (see e.g. Diod. 15.95.3), probably 
because he was ofundistinguished birth (cf. Davies, APFno. 15292) 
and no doubt also because he crossed swords with Timotheos, son 
of Konon, and thereby incurred the hostility of Isokrates, whose 
speech On the Peace was believed to have been directed against him 
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for his mistreatment of Athens’ allies (cf. Cargill (1981): 171-6). He 
was a soldiers’ general, who usually was put in command of pro- 
fessional soldiers rather than citizen militia. Despite the negative 
tradition he served Athens loyally, was elected general seventeen 
times between 367 and 338 (AO ad locc.), won some important cam- 
paigns, fought at Khaironeia and was still actively in command of a 
company at Tainaron in 325/4 (Plut. Mor. 848c). A positive evalu- 
ation of his career can be found in Parker (1986). On this occasion 
he was in charge of a squadron of forty triremes (Hammond (1993): 
16) in the Hellespont, where he had been since early in the spring 
of 340, when he was ordered to take care of the people of Elaious in 
the seventh prytany of the archonship of Nikomakhos (IG 11 2 228; 
Harding (1985): no. 94). 

sailed away to a meeting of the King’s generais: No other 
source reports this detail, but it is intrinsically plausible and sensible 
for Khares to be coordinating the campaign with the Persians, who 
had been involved against Philip since his attack upon Perinthos in 
midsummer 340 (cf. Diod. 16.75.1-2), even though his absence was 
unfortunate in its timing (cf. Griífith (1979): 575). 

And Philip . . . cargo ships: The best attempt to analyse 
Philip’s strategy and understand how he pulled off this coup against 
superior forces is by Griffith (1979:576 n. 1). In lines 59-60 1 have re- 
tained the text of the papyrus with two infinitives after ‘attempted’ 
(so D-S). P-S emend the first infinitive ‘to send’ into a participle 
‘having sent’, which is syntactically less harsh and is approved by 
Wankel (1987:219) and Gibson (94 n. 24), though neither follow P-S 
in their further, strange suggestion that there was a lacuna between 
‘having sent’ and ‘the ships’. 


COLUMN ELEVEN 

Heading: The heading raises three topics, the first of which will 
be introduced at line 14, leading to a lemma from Dem. 11.2 at line 
17, the second at line 26, with a lemma from 11.4, and the third at line 
52 with a lemma from 11.11. 

Altogether... twohundredandthirty: Theword‘altogether’ 
supports the view that Philokhoros was giving the overall total of the 
whole convoy. 
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prizes of war: Technically, this could be taken to mean that 
Philip and Athens were already at war, but that seems unlikely 
(cf. Wankel (1976): 439-43; Griffith (1979): 577-8; Sealey (1993): 188; 
Hammond (1994): 132; pace Cawkwell (1978): 138; Buckler (1996): 
77—97). In Jacoby’s words, Philip ‘was not a man to be held back by 
the thin thread of a formality’ (Text: 539). In fact, it was following 
this action that most scholars believe Philip sent to Athens the letter 
(his ‘ultimatum’, Wankel (1976): 442) that Didymos considered 
Demosthenes 11 was replying to, after which war was declared and 
the stele bearing the Peace of Philokrates was broken (see above at 
col. 1.67-2.2). 

timbers towards his siege weapons: In the fourth century 
two autocrats, Dionysios of Syracuse and Philip of Macedon, were 
pioneers in the development and use of siege weapons, especially 
the torsion catapult. For the kind of artillery Philip used and their 
construction see Diod. 16.74.4. Cf. Marsden (1969): esp. 58-60, 
100-4. For the view that Philip’s skill at siegecraft was one of the 
reasons why ‘the end of Greek liberty was inevitable’ see Cawkwell 
(1996: 98-121); for an alternate view see Harding (1995: 125). 

grains and hides and much money’ : On the nature and value 
of this booty see Griffith (1979:576 n. 3) and on booty in general see 
Pritchett (1971: 53-100). 

(these are) the circumstances of his speech: Having fin- 
ished his discussion of the date, Didymos passes on to the question 
of the authenticity of speech 11. 

culmination of the Philippics : As Dover has observed (1968: 
7), by Didymos’ time some scholars considered that the term Philip¬ 
pics embraced speeches 1 to 13 (minus 12, Letter of Philip, of course) 
in our corpus, but Didymos clearly rejected that view. For him 
the Philippics ended with this speech (as they did for Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, AdAmm. 1.10). For the kind of criteria he applied to 
define a Philippic see col. 13.18—25. 

One would not be . . . And there are those who . .. : As 

before, the use of the potential optative in a self-effacing impersonal 
construction shows that Didymos is cautiously advancing his own 
position (cf. Osborne: 193; Gibson: 125; contra Lossau (1964): 93). 
In this case, it has to be inferred that others have come to the same 
conclusion, but they go even further and consider the speech to 
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be a forgery by Anaximenes. The formula used to introduce that 
contention is Didymos’ regular way of referring to an idea that he 
rejects, and shows that he is not prepared to endorse their position. 
At least, that is how I read these two sentences, which I feel have to 
be taken closely together, if we are to decipher Didymos’ opinion 
(cf. Milns (1994): 87). 

this little speech has been cobbled together, a cumulative 
accretion . .. : This assertion is easily substantiated, especially 
by comparing 11.8-17 with 2.14-23 (cf. Sealey (1993): 239) and 
ii.21-2 with 2.23-4. But it is an observation that one could make 
about many of Demosthenes’ themes, namely that they were 
frequently reused and developed over time. One example must 
suffice. In the Second Olynthiac (2.15) Demosthenes brings up the 
idea of Philip’s ambition for doxa (fame) and his willingness to suffer 
anything, even bodily harm, for it. Later in the same speech (23-4) 
he develops separately the contrast between Philip’s activity and 
the inactivity of the Athenians, which is itself contrasted with the 
energy and sacrifice of their ancestors (progonoi). These two themes 
are worked together in a more elaborate development in speech 
ii (21-2), where Philip’s willingness to suffer bodily harm in the 
pursuit of greater power has become more specifically a willing¬ 
ness to ‘be wounded in all parts of his body’ (22). But the most 
sophisticated version of this theme can be found in On the Crown 
(18.66-9), where Philip is reduced to comic bathos in one of the 
most justly celebrated passages of the speech (cf. Harding (1994,6): 
217-18). It is more reasonable to see in this development the pro- 
cess whereby Demosthenes himself fine-tuned and perfected this 
particular theme (and therefore an indication that he was the 
person who ‘cobbled together’ speech 11) than to believe that 
Anaximenes, who wrote his Philippika no earlier than 330 and prob- 
ably later, would forge the less sophisticated version in 11 after the 
passage in On the Crown had appeared (cf. Jacoby, FGrHist 72 Fu, 
where the whole of speech 11 becomes a fragment of Anaximenes), 
or vice versa that Demosthenes would copy a conjunction of his 
own ideas that had been made by someone else. Consequently, 
I feel that Didymos’ caution is justihed, if indeed ‘he does not 
openly express an opinion as to whether the compiler was Demos¬ 
thenes himself or somebody else’ (Milns (1994): 87; cf. Foucart 
(1909): 85-6; Osborne: 194). 

But, if this is his stance, it raises the question of the extent of his 
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engagement with the issue of authenticity. It has been observed that 
11 is the only speech whose authenticity Didymos queried in the 
extant papyrus (Gibson: 125) and also noted with interest (Milns 
(1994): 87) that he could perceive the derivative character of this 
speech (though without citing any specific passages, cf. Gibson: 125), 
but fail to notice the more and obviously closer parallels between 
speeches 10 and 8 (10.11-27 and 8.38-51; 10.55-70 and 8.52-67) in 
his discussion of the Fourth Philippic. Of course, it is always possible 
that he did deal with the question of the authenticity of 10 in the 
missing parts of columns 2 and 3 (as Milns himself suggested (1994): 
87 n. 35), but not likely, and certainly there is no indication that 
he considered that speech ‘derivative’ or ‘composite’. A reasonable 
inference to draw from this evidence may be that, while Didymos 
can ask original questions on subjects that interest him (especially 
historical), the scope of his enquiry into such matters as authenticity 
was limited by the activity of his predecessors (i.e. he discussed that 
question in the case of speech 11, because serious and important 
issues had been raised, but did not in the case of speech 10, because 
no one before him had expressed any doubts). Moreover, it appears 
that wherever previous discussion existed, he limited himself to 
indicating his preference or fine-tuning arguments within the limits 
set by the existing debate. In this way the papyrus may give us a 
window on the work and interests of Hellenistic scholarship prior 
to the late first century bc and makes it possible for us to draw some 
conclusions about Didymos’ own contribution. 

cobbled together: It would be irresponsible not to point out 
that all the above speculation is based upon an emendation that 
makes a substantial difference to Didymos’ meaning (pace Milns 
(1994): 86 n. 34). The word translated as ‘cobbled together’ 
{SYM[TI]E<POPHE&AI ) is an emendation, first proposed by 
D-S and adopted by all subsequent editors (including myself). It 
is a sensible change from an unattested and incorrect verb form 
(. EYM[n\E0í2PHE@AI ) to a known one, by the simple substi- 
tution of an omicron for an omega. If, however, the form of the 
verb in the papyrus could be defended, it would have to carry the 
meaning that the passages were ‘detected in theft’ (not ‘filched’ 
as in Milns (1994): 86 n. 34). To my mind this would exclude the 
possibility (assumed above) that Didymos thought that Demos- 
thenes could have been the author of 11, since I do not think he 
would have accused Demosthenes of‘pirating’ his own words. 
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And there are those . . . in almost the very words: Quite 
apart from the question what Didymos said or thought on this issue, 
the fact that some earlier scholar(s) attributed speech 11 to Anaxi- 
menes has convinced most modern scholars to do likewise (see e.g. 
Jacoby, FGrHist 72 Fu with commentary. Cf. West (1970): 295; Sea- 
ley(i993): 239, who States categorically‘Itfollows that speech 11 was 
composed by Anaximenes . . I have indicated my reservation 
about the logic of that deduction above (under this litde speech 
. . p. 217). It is simply incorrect to State that ‘If the speech was 
given practically verbatim in Anaximenes’ work, then it clearly was 
not by Demosthenes . . (West (1970): 295). Since the probable 
date for the publication of the Philippika was 330 or after, there is 
no reason why Anaximenes could not have had access to a copy 
of the original speech by Demosthenes. But fundamental to any 
discussion of that matter and, indeed, for an understanding of the 
argument here, is a resolution of the textual problems. There are 
two points where the text is in dispute, one at the end of line 11 and 
beginning of line 12, the other at the end of line 12. 

In the last three spaces of line n, though both D-S and P-S claim 
to discern some letters (albeit different ones), I am unable to see any 
identifiable letters and a similar experience is reported by Wankel 
(1987: 221-2) and Milns (1994: 86 n. 33). At the beginning of line 
12 the delta is clear, followed by an upright, which could be an 
iota or the left side of an eta. Next to it, at the top of the space, 
there also appears to be part of a curved letter (an omicron?), but 
this could just be damage. Possible in this space, then, are either 
delta eta or delta iota omicron, but not delta epsilon. In the second 
disputed passage at the end of line 12 the reading is clear: there is 
an eta and a nu (rjv) before the omicron that begins the next word 
(OAirOY ). The question is what to make of these letters. By them- 
selves they could be a relative pronoun (so P-S). Alternatively, they 
could be part of a word, whose first letters have dropped out (e.g. 
SXrjv, ‘whole/in its entirety’ D-S, following Usener, or avrrjv, ‘it’ 
Milns). A final, desperate, solution is to delete them (Wilamowitz in 
D-S 1 ). Both disputed points are usually taken together in attempts 
to restore the passage. 

Essentially there are two approaches to the issues. One treats 
the words from the end of line 11 through the beginning of 14 as an 
extension of the statement that ‘some attribute the work to Anaxi¬ 
menes’ and takes the infinitive ‘has been inserted’ as part of the 
indirect speech. Examples include D-S, who read ‘And there are 
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those who say (that) the speech of advice belongs to Anaximenes 
of Lampsakos, [and now] has been inserted in the seventh (book) 
qfhis [Philipp] ika [whole/in its entirety] in almost the veiy words.’ 
Crõnerfis text (adopted by Jacoby in FGrHist 72 Fu) is similar, 
except that he has ‘[and, certainly]’ in place of D-S’s rather bland 
‘[and now]’. Along the same lines, but more problematic gram- 
matically, is the suggestion of P-S (based upon their observation of 
dotted tau, eta, nu at the end of line 11) that the feminine accusa- 
tive singular of the definite article (rr/v) should be read there and 
the feminine accusative singular of the relative pronoun (rjv) at the 
end of line 12. This produces a translation somewhat as follows: 
‘And there are those who say (that) the speech of advice belongs 
to Anaximenes of Lampsakos, [the very (speech)] (that is) in the 
seventh (book) ofhis [Philipp] ika, which (they say) has been inserted 
in almost the very words.’ This has rightly been criticized by Wankel 
(1987: 222) as awkward. 

More importantly, as has been observed (Milns (1994): 83-8; 
Gibson: 126), this approach to the text, that treats it as an assertion 
made by those who deny authenticity, has exposed Didymos to the 
charge that he failed to check his reference, because had he done 
so, he would have resolved the question of authenticity (e.g. West 
(1970): 295, ‘Why did not Didymos himself consult Anaximenes’ 
work?’). Thus he is made guilty of negligence. 

A second, more positive, approach to understanding this passage 
is to take the words from the end of line 11 onward as an explanation 
or justification of the attribution to Anaximenes. This can be seen 
in the proposal of Blass (favoured by Wankel (1987): 221-2) to read 
the demonstrative ‘that’ (modifying ‘speech of advice’) at the end 
of line ii and begin a new sentence in the next line with the word 
AIO (‘wherefore’). Recently, a variant of this, proposed by Milns 
(1994: 86-7) has won approval (e.g. from Gibson: 94 n. 25, 125-6). 
Milns restores the dative of the definite article at the end of line 11 
and takes it with the infinitive ‘has been inserted’. Also, he supple- 
ments the eta nu in line 12 with the letters ( AYT ), thereby making 
the word ‘it’. His text translates as: ‘And there are those who say 
(that) the speech of advice belongs to Anaximenes of Lampsakos, 
[because of the fact that] (it) has been inserted in the seventh (book) 
ofhis [Philipp] ika in almost the very words.’ If this restoration is on the 
right lines, the articular infinitive (‘because of the fact that it has 
been inserted’) becomes Didymos’ explanation of the reason why 
‘some’ attribute the speech to Anaximenes and absolves him from 
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the charge of not bothering to check his reference. Whether he had 
seen the speech in Anaximenes or not (and he probably had, as 
Milns (1994): 84-6 and Gibson: 126, rightly claim) is irrelevant to 
what he was saying. 

And some people have interpreted [...]: A third argument, 
at least in the traditional view, that other (or the same) scholars 
(Osborne: 195; Gibson: 126) had advanced against authenticity, 
was stylistic: some of the vocabulary is not Demosthenic. The word 
‘orrodein’ is cited as an example. Once again Didymos introduces 
the objection obliquely, without specifically stating his agreement 
or disagreement. He takes the argument as an opportunity to 
expatiate on the etymology of the word, which is one of his inter- 
ests (see Introduction). This and similar excursuses on ‘skorakizein’ 
and the ‘Orgas’ are serious obstacles to Gibson’s theory that the 
papyrus text represents only excerpts from Didymos’ commentary, 
selected by someone with an interest in history (see Introduction 
under Commentary or Monograph?). 

Regardless of the quality of Didymos’ speculation, which is more 
difficult to discern as a result of the State of the text, it might be that 
he was attempting to demonstrate the classical antecedents of the 
word. This makes it possible that the tacit subtext of his argument 
may be that the word is ‘respectable’ and, therefore, not a reason 
for denying authenticity. It is also possible, however, that he is just 
showing oíf (see below), by discussing a word that he had worked up 
elsewhere (see Schmidt (1854): 77,249) in his Lexis Komike, as Lossau 
suggests in his detailed analysis of Didymos’ central place in the his¬ 
tory of ancient theorizing on the etymology of the word ‘orrodein’ 
(Lossau (1964): 99-106, esp. 100-1). 

The preserved text of line 14 is usually considered unsound (West 
(1970): 295 and n. 5). Some improvement has been made over D-S’s 
incomprehensible reading at the middle of the line by P-S’s recogni- 
tion (which I confrim) that some part of the word ONOMA (‘word’) 
must be intended there. Unfortunately, the adverb ‘in a vulgar 
way’ modifying the verb ‘have interpreted’ is almost certain and it 
has proved hard for most to believe that Didymos said that ‘some 
people have interpreted [these words] in a vulgar way’ (cf. West 
(1970): 295—6 n. 5; Gibson: 126). P-S’s own suggestion that ‘some 
people’ should be emended to the neuter ‘some [of the words] ’ does 
not address that issue and is anyway unnecessary. A recent proposal 
by Gibson (94 n. 26, 126) holds more promise. Even though it too 
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requires an emendation, in this case it is of the offending word ‘in 
a vulgar way’. He suggests changing the ending to alpha and mak- 
ing it into a neuter adjective agreeing with T(A) \O]N 0 M[AT(A). 
He would translate as ‘Some people have interpreted his words (as 
being) rather vulgar.’ This is the best amongst the traditional Solu¬ 
tions to date and certainly comes closest to saying what the sense 
seems to require (but see below under ‘to break out in a cold sweat’). 
The only objection I have is to the possessive ‘his’. It is not likely that 
the critics of authenticity would be criticizingDemosthenes’ vocab- 
ulary as ‘rather vulgar’. The point surely must be that some of the 
vocabulary in 11 is ‘rather vulgar’ and, therefore, not Demosthenic. 

On the significance of the term ‘vulgar’ in ancient stylistic criti- 
cism and the possibility that it was used specifically against Demos- 
thenes as a result of an accusation by Ãiskhines (cf. Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, OnDemosthmes 57) see Lossau (1964): 9-21,78-9 and 
Gibson: 126-7. 

‘And that it is right ..The lemma is from 11.2. Once again 
the papyrus agrees with S in reading ‘us’ rather than ‘you’. 

To ‘break out in a cold sweat’ (orrodein) is/means to be 
afraid: I have translated ‘orrodein’ in this way in order to high- 
light Didymos’ original, but probably erroneous, etymology (cf. 
Boisacq (1938): 82-3 s.v. arrodeo; Chantraine (1968-80): iii. 827; 
Frisk (1955-72): ii. 1.427-8). The verb is, in fact, a perfectly respect- 
able one, denoting ‘fear’ or ‘shrinking back’, that was used by many 
major authors (e.g. Herodotos, Plato, Euripides, and Aristophanes). 
Thucydides even puts it into the mouth of the conservative Nikias 
(6.9.2). So, it can hardly be considered ‘vulgar’ and one has to won- 
der why (or even ‘if’) the critics of authenticity did so. To be sure, 
this is the only place in the extant works of Demosthenes where he 
can be found using this word (it can be found in some manuscripts 
at 9.65, but the consensus of opinion is that it was interpolated 
there, and Harpokration, s.v. ORRODEIN, claims to have seen 
the noun orrodia in Demosthenes’ Prooimia, but it is not in our texts). 
So, it is not unreasonable that it attracted comment of some sort. 
But, ifLossau is correct in his analysis (1964:99-106), the etymology 
Didymos presents was his own original theory that he had devel- 
oped already in his lexikon of comic vocabulary and imported here. 
It differed fundamentally from that put forward by his predeces¬ 
sor s. In other words, Didymos was the person responsible for the 
‘crude’ interpretation of‘orrodein’, that he is attributing to ‘some’. 
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Has he forgotten his own theory? That line of thought would please 
the advocates of‘negligence’ (e.g. West (1970) and Harris (1989)). 
Or is it just possible that he is being coy here, saying, as he dictated 
to his students, ‘Some (wink, wink, you know who) interpret words 
in a rather crude manner, (interpreting), for example, “orrodein” 
as being . . .’? One hesitates to entertain such an idea, especially 
since it requires ‘some’ (enioi) to have a reference totally contrary to 
its use in other places (col. 2.2,7.12,13.16), in all ofwhich it refers to 
views of other scholars which Didymos definitely rejects. But it does 
enable us to keep the papyrus text and it does have its own perverse 
logic! 

what happens to those who are afraid: Didymos explains 
the etymology of‘orrodein’ as beingfrom orros (‘rear’, ‘rump’, ‘arse’, 
‘bum’) and idio (‘sweat’). His presentation can be seen more clearly 
in the scholion to Aristophanes, Frogs 223. As Gibson well points 
out (127), neither ofthe passages cited (from Homer, Odyssey 20.204 
and Aristophanes, Frogs 237) makes clear how the word was formed 
from these two elements. 

In line 22 there is a three-letter space after the word ‘rump’ and an 
incomprehensible word EIAEAPOI. Because the scribe is prone to 
write epsilon iota (EI) in place of iota, for example in the spelling of 
‘exuding moisture’ in line 26 and of‘Nikaia’ in lines 28 and 33 (this 
phenomenon is symptomatic of iotacism), EIAEAPOI is usually 
changed into the equally unknown, but etymologically more accept- 
able IAEAPOI (‘bumsweaters’). (I cannot understand why P-S 
claim this alteration as their own, since the word appears this way in 
LSJ). This suggests strongly that the word idiein (‘to sweat’) appeared 
somewhere beforehand. D-S inserted that verb before ‘about the 
rump’, because they thought they read AEI (‘always’) in the space. 
On this basis they suggested the following: ‘The word is created as 
a result of what happems to those who are afraid. For (they sweat) 
around the rump always, like people with sweaty bums.’ P-S, by 
contrast, do not claim to see any letters in that space, but supply the 
word for sweating (in the infinitive, understanding ‘is’, I suppose) in 
the space. Their text translates: ‘For the word (is/means) (to sweat) 
about the bum, like people with sweaty bums.’ 

Finally, if Lossau (1964: 100—1) is correct in his opinion (based 
upon the curtailed explication of the etymology as well as the mis- 
spelling of idedroi) that the scribe was in doubt about what he was 
writing down, while we can sympathize with his difficulty, his lack 
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of comprehension would constitute another argument against Gib- 
son’s theory that the scribe was excerpting only sections of Didymos’ 
commentary that interested him. He can hardly have been inter- 
ested in what he did not understand. 

‘And he is suspected ..The lemma is from 11.4. 

Nikaia: The scribe has misspelled the name here, NEIKAIA, 
as he does also at lines 33 and 51. Nikaia was a small fortified town 
in eastem Lokris, situated in the long corridor that constituted the 
ancient pass of Thermopylai. It can be found in the Barrington 
Atlas on Map 55 at coordinates D3, where it is located about 30 km 
east (and slightly north) of Thermopylai itself. 

Nikaia probably came under Theban control in the 360S, when 
Thebes was expanding its influence into Thessaly under Pelopidas. 
It fell into the hands of the Phokians sometime during the Sacred 
War (356-346) and was under the control of Phalaikos in the last 
phase of that war. It became a bone of contention between Philip 
and the Thebans from 346, when he took it from the Phokians and 
gave it to the Thessalians (Aiskh. 2.132-3, 3.140; Dem. 6.22) down 
to 339, when the Thebans recaptured it, as part of the manoeuvring 
that preceded the battle of Khaironeia (cf. Trevett (1999): 196). 
Didymos elucidates this kmma with two apposite quotations, one 
(for the location) from the Rhodian geographer Timosthenes, the 
other (for the history) from Philokhoros. 

twenty stades distant from Therm[o]pylai: The figure 
twenty is clear and on its basis the same figure is restored in the quo- 
tation at line 33 (D-S, following Wilamowitz; P-S). This may be cor- 
rect and, if so, Timosthenes disagreed with the scholiast to Aiskh. 
2.132, who has the distance as forty stades. But it is noteworthy that 
that scholion is almost word for word the same as Didymos’ sum- 
mary except for the numeral and the possibility cannot be excluded 
that the scholion is ultimately derived from his text. In that case, we 
would have to assume that an error in transcription of the numeral 
had occured at some point, either in line 30 (maybe by the scribe) 
and that Timosthenes gave the figure forty (M), or in the scholion. 
The actual distance is somewhat over thirty stades. 

Timosthen[e]s . . . On Harbours : For this Rhodian geogra¬ 
pher and his work see the Introduction under Sources. 

for aperson travelling: P-S, following D-S. 
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[by sea] : P-S, following Crõnert (1907: 386). D-S have ‘by ship’. 
lies: Both P-S and I support the restoration first proposed by 
Crõnert (1907: 386). 

[but for a person on foot it is as much as] : P-S, following 
D-S. Crõnert (1907: 386) has ‘for those on foot about.. 

a sandy promontory . . . [with] anchorage for a [ship] of 
war.’: The supplements to the text here are agreed upon by all 
editors. This is, of course, the sort of observation one would expect 
of a naval commander. Unfortunately, given the lack of direction 
and the fact that today’s coastline in this area extends considerably 
further into the channel than it did in antiquity, it is not possible to 
identify this topographical point. 

Phil[ip] ordered it to be given back to (the) Lo[k]rians: 

That Philip ordered the Thebans to surrender Nikaia to the people 
of Epiknemidian Lokris, in whose territory it was situated, was un- 
known before the discovery of this papyrus. Grifhth (1979: 590) is 
probably correct in suggesting that this order was given in 339, after 
Philip had rendered the position ineffective by bypassing it. That 
he chose not to demand it back for himself, nor for the Thessalians, 
but for the innocuous Lokrians may indicate, as Grifhth suggests 
(cf. Ellis (1976): 191), that even at that late hour Philip was trying to 
give the Thebans a way to back down without loss of face. 

Philokh[oro]s in his sixth (book): FGrHist 328 F56b. Phil- 
okhoros’ sixth book covered the years from 360 or 357 to 322/1 
or 318/17. A version (. FGrHist 328 F56a) of this entry was already 
known from Dionysios of Halikarnassos (. AdAmm . 1.11), though it 
contains some additional material (including the archon’s name) 
and some signihcant omissions. Jacoby (Text: 332) calls Dionysios’ 
version ‘drastically abridged’ and considers Didymos’ more accur- 
ate (cf. Osborne: 199-200). Both can be found at Harding (1985): 
no. 96. 

Phil [ip] had captured Elateia and Kytin[ion]: Didymos 
does not provide the archon name at the bcginning of this quota- 
tion from the Atthidographer, as he usually does. Both Osborne 
(199) and Gibson (128) offer the reasonable explanation that his 
concern was with the place, not the date. Dionysios preserves the 
opening of the citation that contains the date, which was 339/8 in 
the archonship of Lysimakhides. 
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Modern scholars are more precise, favouring the late autumn 
(November), following the autumn Pylaia in October, as the time 
for Philip’s capture of Kytinion and Elateia (e.g. Wüst (1938): 153-5; 
Ellis (1976): 190; Cawkwell (1978): 142; Griffith (1979): 585; Sealey 
(1993): 192). They are less in agreement about the chronology of the 
events that led up to his intervention, disagreeing in particular over 
the occasion of Aiskhines’ famous speech against the Amphissans 
(Aiskh. 3.116-24; Dem. 18.149-51), some placing it at the autumn 
Pylaia of 340 (e.g. Griffith (1979): 585-8, 717-9), most arguing for 
the spring Pylaia of 339 (e.g. Wüst (1938): 153-5; Ellis (1976): 187; 
Sealey (1993): 190). 

Kytinion, in Doris, was on the road south and west toward Del¬ 
phi and Amphissa. Its capture, only recorded by Philokhoros, was 
therefore not a cause for surprise or alarm. The situation was quite 
different with Elateia, which lay on the more easterly route (used 
also by Xerxes in 480, Hdt. 8. 33) toward Boiotia and Athens. Its 
capture caused a panic in Athens (Ryder (2000): 81) and elicited 
from Demosthenes a memorable description (18.169-73), which 
was plagiarized by Diodoros (16.84.2), ffiough under the wrong 
year (338/7). Cf. Plut. Dem. 18.1. 

had sent to Thebes ambassadors from . . . Phthiotians: 

With the exception of the Aitolians the delegations mentioned here 
were all representatives of member-states in the Amphiktyony. The 
presence of that body at these negotiations was quite appropriate, 
since ostensibly it was a religious issue (the Amphissan affair) that 
Philip had come to resolve as hegemon in a Sacred War. Most histor- 
ians (e.g. Ellis (1976): 191; Griffith (1979): 590; Sealey (1993): 196; 
Hammond (1994): 145) treat this embassy as the one referred to by 
Demosthenes (18.211) and Plutarch (Dem. 18.2, quoting Marsyas the 
Macedonian, FGrHist 135/6 F20), at which Philip’s ambassadors— 
Amyntas, Kleandros, and Kasandros from Macedon and Daokhos 
and Thrasydaios from Thessaly (butnotPython ofByzantion as Dio- 
doros, who is hopelessly confused, has it at 16.85.4)—were already 
present when Demosthenes arrived. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Philokhoros does not mention any ambassadors from Philip in this 
passage, and this has led some (e.g. Jacoby, Text: 332; Notes - . 238; 
Wankel (1976): 975; (1987): 222) to believe that the embassy described 
here was an independent venture on the part of the Amphiktyonic 
States that preceded, if only slightly, the arrival of Philip’s delega- 
tion at Thebes. This would mean that the request that Thebes hand 
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over Nikaia to the Epiknemidian Lokrians was issued by them, not 
Philip. But this interesting hypothesis requires that the verbs (‘sent’ 
and ‘demanding’) be changed into the plural (as proposed by Keil, 
ap. FGrHist 328 F56a-b), which is contradicted by the text not only 
of Didymos, but also of Dionysios. 

and was demanding ... : From this point to the end of the 
quotation is missing from Dionysios, who continues ‘and when the 
Athenians at the same time sent as ambassadors the delegation led 
by Demosthenes, they voted to make alliance with them.’ There is 
little doubt that he has left out something, the part quoted by Didy¬ 
mos at the very least. 

in contravention of the resolution of the Amphiktyons: 

This phrase has caused considerable difficulty, because many have 
found it hard to conceive of a dogma of the Amphiktyons that for- 
bade giving Nikaia to the Fokrians. One way to resolve the problem 
has been to emend ‘in contravention of’ (. T 1 APA) to ‘in accord- 
ance with’ ( KATA ), asjacoby does at FGrHist 328 F56b (following 
Blass). The error in transcription could easily have resulted from 
duplication of the TI AP A in the compound verb 1 AAPAAIA ONAI 
that immediately precedes. By contrast, P-S, followed by Gibson 
(95), adopt the more radical approach of transposing the relative 
pronoun in line 46 to a position in front of ‘in contravention of’, 
thus producing a reading (in Gibson’s version): ‘. . . that they hand 
over Nicaea—which, contrary to the order of the Amphictyons, 
had been garrisoned by Philip—to the Focrians; but when he was 
among the Scythians, the Thebans themselves, kicking out the gar- 
risons, took control. . .’. This makes good sense, but the translation 
tries to conceal the horrendous syntax and the palaeographically 
unjustifiable transposition is probably not necessary. The papyrus 
reading is defended by Foucart (1909: 207-8), as a reference to a 
decree of the Amphiktyons in 346 at the end of the Sacred War, 
disposing of the former possessions of the Phokians. This is not 
inconceivable. Wüst (1938: 160 n. 2), on the other hand, sees the 
phrase as a reflection of a hostile tradition against Philip, and his 
explanation is considered adequate by Wankel (1987: 222), despite 
its scomful rejection byjacoby (Notes: 238). The issue remains open. 
I have translated the text as it stands. 


that the Thebans themselves had taken, after expelling 
Philip’s garrison: Neither the fact that Philip had replaced the 
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Thessalian garrison in Nikaia with his own, nor that the Thebans 
had captured it from him, was known before the discovery of the 
papyrus (cf. Sealey (1993): 190). 

(would be sent): Suggested by Foucart (1909: 204). Some such 
supplement is needed. 

about all issues’: I hardly see how the Thebans could claim to 
negotiate ‘on everyone’s behalfas Gibson (95) translates. 

there are other Nikaias also, but . .. necessary to speak 
about them at this point: Like any scholar, ancient or mod- 
ern, Didymos is eager to show that he has more information up 
his sleeve, but is showing good criticai judgement by deeming it 
irrelevant. 

‘Furthermore, if . . The lemma is from Dem. 11.11. Textual 
note: the papyrus leaves out the particle MEN that is in all manu- 
scripts, with ‘rank and file’, but agrees with SA in reading ‘if ’ in line 
53 and ‘most’ in line 55. However, it sides with AF against S in hav- 
ing the singular ‘punishment’ in line 53. 

The word (i.e. skorakizein) has been created . . . : Once 
again, it is an unusual word (not found elsewhere in Demosthenes, 
though used by other late authors) that calls forth an essay into ety- 
mology from Didymos, who is not interested in anything else in the 
passage. The etymology he sets forth will be found in LSJ. 

It is used by Aristophanes in Birds : At line 28 Euelpides 
puns on the well-known curse EE KOPAKAE), in explaining to 
the audience the predicament in which he and Peisetairos find 
themselves (see Dunbar (1995) ad loc. pp. 145-6). This quotation 
serves to establish the usage of the expression, which the long nar- 
rative from Demon will illustrate. 

Demon: On Demon (FGrHist 327) see the Introduction (under 
Sources). He wrote an Atthis with a strong emphasis upon the mythi- 
cal period, and a work On Sacrifice, but his most influential work was 
his On Proverbs, from which sixteen fragments are preserved. This 
quotation is assigned to that work as fr. 7. The absence of a title or 
a specific book reference suggests that, while Demon was the ultim- 
ate source of this narrative, Didymos himself, who composed a 
major collection of paroimia, was the intermediary. This suggestion 
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finds some confirmation in the facts that this narrative reappears 
in a virtually identical form in the collection of Zenobios (3.87), for 
whom Didymos’ Paroirnia was an acknowledged source (see Leutsch 
and Schneidewin (1839-51): i. 78-9). Furthermore, it looks to me 
very likely that the summary sentence of the excerpt is by Didymos 
himself, since it is so suited to his purpose here. 

when the Boiotians were displaced by the Thracians: As 

Jacoby ( Text :21o) astutely observes, this allusion shows that Demon’ s 
fanciful narrative has a historical element that is basically in line 
with the tradition of Boiotian migration, that begins (for us) with 
Thucydides (1.12.3) and continues with Ephoros (FGrHist 70 Fi 19 = 
Strabo, 9.2.2-5 C400-3) and Diodoros (19.53.7-8, probably from 
Hieronymos of Kardia). That tradition places the original home 
of the future Boiotians near Arne in Thessaly and has them driven 
from there by the Thessalians into their final home. The only dif- 
ference here is that Demon appears to trace the Boiotians back to 
Thrace, from where he has them driven into Thessaly. There were 
alternative traditions about Boiotian origins. One, on the Spartoi, 
can be found in Androtion ( FGrHist 324 F60), on which see Hard- 
ing (1994:186-8). Others are reviewed by Buck (1979:76-84). More 
speculative explorations can be found in Schachter (1985: 143-53) 
and Bakhuizen (1989: 65-72). 

Demon’s imaginative narrative, which continues to col. 12.33, 
does not merit detailed commentary. It is a good example of the 
dangers of interdisciplinarity. The study of paroirnia, in their true 
sense of pithy smtentiae containing popular reflections of practical 
wisdom, began with Aristotle and his school and, in this case, we 
know his explanation of the term ES KOPAKAS (as it is reported 
at second hand, from Pausanias Atticista, by Eustathius at Odyssey 
N 408, p. 1746,62). His account is in terms of religious ritual: ‘When 
a plague was in the land and many crows came, men caught the 
crows and purified them with incantations, then let them go alive, 
saying to the plague “Go to the crows.” ’ By contrast (paee Jacoby, 
Text\ 210), Demon has combined the antiquarian’s interest in local 
tradition with the onomasPs fondness for explaining place names 
(Korakai), thrown in a theme from foundation oracles (e.g. Pausa¬ 
nias Atticista, cited above, explains that an oracle told the Boiotians 
to settle wherever they saw ‘white crows’) and woven it all into an 
elaborate aetiological mythos. It is an unfortunate reflection upon 
Didymos that he obviously approved of Demon’s version. 
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Heading: The Heading refers to the topic of Philip’s injuries, 
which is taken up at line 37 with a lemma from Dem. 11.22. It fails to 
make reference to another topic that is discussed (albeit very briefly) 
in lines 33-7, with a lemma from Dem.i 1.16. Above the Heading is 
a backward sigma ( antisigma, indicated in the text by an asterisk) 
followed by a comment that draws attention to a word in line 3 by 
means of a corresponding sign in the margin. This word has been 
written one way ( NEOMENOYE) and corrected above the line 
(NAIQMENO YE). The comment atthe top ofthe column appears 
to oífer a third possibility ( NEMOMENOYE ). Until recently the 
comment was taken to say somethinglike, ‘See {ME), (ifthe word is) 
not NEMOMENOYE’, but Gibson has challenged that interpreta- 
tion and advanced an attractive alternative that is more sound in 
grammar (cf. Mayser (1906-70): i. i, 60-5; Gignac (1976): i. 189-90) 
and sense (the present reading does not construe). His view, which 
is accepted here, is that the comment has suffered from iotacism 
and should begin with EI AE: ‘But if (it is) not {NEOMENOYE/ 
NAIQMENOYE, then it is) NEMOMENOYE ’ (Gibson: 129; cf. 
Gibson (2000): 148). The meaning is, however, not radically altered 
and the advice is followed by all editors, who agree in reading 
NEMOMENOYE in line 3. 

would be ejected: This is clearly the sense, as can be seen from 
Zenobios’ EKFIEZEIE©AI, but the grammar here (the active verb 
with the genitive) is strange. D-S suggest that ‘that land’ might once 
have been in the accusative. 

convened the [. . .] assembly: Clearly the context calls for 
some sort of public gathering (. nANETYPIZ ), at which it would 
be expected for young men to overindulge. Since the first letter of 
the word preceding ‘assembly’ is undoubtedly N, I suggest restoring 
‘ofyoungmen’ (N\EANIZKQ\N). The space taken by this word in 
lines 14/15 would fit into the gap precisely. Both Blass (1906: 292) 
and Crõnert (1907: 386) want to read a form ofthe participle ‘exist- 
ing’ ‘taking place’ in the space before ‘assembly’. 
even now [. . .]: Some verb replicating ‘convened’ (above) 
is required and D-S’s suggestion of the Ionic form of ‘gather’ 
(. AriNEIN) would suit the need and the extant remains. The infini- 
tive would require the assumption that Demon was understanding 
a reporting verb, like ‘they say’. 
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I find the approach put forward in the last two notes more satis- 
factory than D-S’s alternative suggestion that two words are miss- 
ing, one in line 12, the other in line 13, which leads them to the 
following text: ‘taking heart at his response (they sowed) the [land] 
and eagerly convened the assembly, which (they say) the Thessal- 
ian people even now celebrate .’ 

that ‘something like it’ had happened: This translation (cf. 
Gibson: 96) makes good sense (i.e. the chalk-whitened crows were 
very close to fulfilling the prophecy) and renders emendation of 
the existing text unnecessary. Some (e.g. D-S) have been led into 
the belief that emendation was called for by the scribe, who put a 
slash (/) in the margin beside line 22. However, this sign is more 
appropriately interpreted to indicate a lacuna after ‘had happened’ 
(line 23), as P-S observe (cf. Gibson: 96 n. 28; McNamee (1992): 
17-18). To fill this lacuna P-S (followed by Gibson) propose, e.g.: 
‘(while others were making a fuss, shouting that something terri- 
ble had happened, the young men fled in fear and) settled . . .’. 
Jacoby ( FGrHist 327 F7), more economically and closer to the text of 
Zenobios, supplies: ‘(the young men, having fled the fuss in fear) 
settled. . .’. 

still today . . . outcasts [...]: The word ‘outcasts’ has EI in 
place of I in the third syllable. In other places the text is not well 
preserved. P-S tentatively propose the restoration ‘[this] expressiori. 
I follow them in this, as does Gibson (96). I do not, however, under- 
stand why they would propose ‘at Athens’ for the six-letter space at 
the end of the sentence. Jacoby ( FGrHist 327 F7), on the other hand, 
adopts Crõnerfls suggestion: ‘ “Skorakizein” is applied [mockingly] 
to outcasts still today [in ordinary language].’ Regardless of which 
restoration one prefers, it is hardly in doubt that this summary sen¬ 
tence refers back to the original point of Didymos’ excursus, namely 
the meaning of the word ‘skorakizein’. In this way it is so apposite to 
his enquiry as to suggest that he was the author. 

‘And those men have paid tribute . . The lemma is from 
Dem. ii. 16. It was not listed in the Heading. Textual note: In two 
places, ‘alone’ and ‘not yet’, the papyrus supports the reading of 
manuscript S against the common tradition, ‘alone of mankind’ 
and ‘never’. 

That the Macedonians . .. On the Crown : This little com- 
ment contributes to the discussion of a couple of issues and raises 
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a new one. First, it shows beyond a doubt that Didymos wrote 
more than one monograph on Demosthenes and that our papyrus 
is not his only contribution. Second, it makes even more unlikely 
the excerption theory, recently revived by Gibson. No excerptor in 
his right mind would excerpt what is in essence just a reference to 
another work. Third, it raises the spectre of negligence once again, 
since it has been argued (Bliquez (1972): 356-7) that Didymos must 
be wrong in his reference and is, consequently, guilty as charged 
(e.g. by Quintilian 1.8.20 and Athenaios 4.139c) of forgetting what 
he had written and where. It is true, as Bliquez points out, that it 
is hard to find a place in the speech On the Crown (unless we adopt 
West’s desperate suggestion (1970: 290) that Didymos had a dif- 
ferent text from ours) that might have prompted a discussion of 
Macedonian tribute to Athens [pcu:e Osborne: 202, who suggests 
18.152). On the other hand, Demosthenes does make an assertion 
about Macedonian kings being subject to Athens in the Third Olyn- 
thiac (3.24), and an even more explicit reference to Macedonia pay- 
ing tribute (phoros) to Athens can be found in the On Halonnesos (7.12), 
though that was composed by Hegesippos, not Demosthenes. So, 
Didymos might have written on the subject in his commentary at 
either of these two points (Bliquez (1972): 357). Alternatively, he 
might not, but instead have discussed the issue tangentially to some 
other comment he was making in his commentary on On the Crown, 
as he says (cf. Osborne: 202; Gibson: 130). 

Given our ignorance, it seems unwise to convict Didymos of 
negligence ex silentio. 

But what of his statement that the Macedonians did actually 
pay tribute to Athens? Is there any truth to that? Arrian thought so 
{Anab. 7.9.4). And, the Tribute Lists confirm, at least, that a number 
of communities within the Thrakian panei, which were on territory 
nominally belonging to Macedon, paid tribute to Athens in the fifth 
century, like Berge in Bisaltia and Haison in Pieria and, of course, 
Methone (cf.ATZiii. 217-23; GHIno. 65;Bliquez(1972): 356; contra, 
Gomme in HCTi. 214—15,238 n. 3). Furthermore, itremainsagood 
possibility that Amyntas, the father of Philip, did join the Second 
Athenian Confederacy (see Cargill (1981): 85—7), in which case he 
would presumably have contributed syntaxis. So, Didymos was 
probably correct, and there is really no reason to claim that he ‘knew 
the charge that “kings” paid tribute was an exaggeration’ (Bliquez 
(1972): 356) and intentionally changed the ‘reference to “Macedon¬ 
ian kings” to the more vague “Macedonians”’ (Gibson: 130). 
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butthataman: The lemma is from Dem. 11.22. 

Concerning the wounds . .. abbreviated: This is surely 
another reference to Didymos’ own (note the first person) com- 
mentary on On the Croum, in section 67 of which is found the most 
celebrated description of Philip’s willingness to sacrifice all for his 
honour and glory, including specihc details on his injuries (‘his eye 
knocked out, his collarbone broken, his hand and leg maimed’; 
cf. Wankel (1976): 397—9). That this was the most likely place for Di¬ 
dymos to have expatiated on Philip’s wounds is the common consen- 
sus (see e.g. Osborne: 203; Gibson: 130; cf. note above on this litde 
speech . . p. 217). In fact, Riginos (1994: 103-19) demonstrates 
that that passage in Demosthenes was the basis of all subsequent 
elaborations. To judge from the useful (and otherwise unpreserved) 
information that Didymos provides in this abbreviated version of 
his earlier study, his fuller version would have been invaluable. 

D-S suspect a lacuna between ‘account’ and ‘and’. They suggest 
supplying ‘elsewhere’ and are followed in this by Gibson (97 n. 29), 
but there is no indication of a gap in the text and the sense is per- 
fectly logical and grammatical as it stands. Therefore, I follow the 
reading in P-S (cf. Osborne: 203 n. 50). 

In connection ... so-called (tortoise) sheds: The first and 
most celebrated of Philip’s wounds was the loss of an eye. That 
it took place at the siege of Methone is recorded in several other 
places (e.g. Diodoros 16.34.5; Justin 7.6.14; Harpokration s.v. 
Methone; schol. 124 to Dem. 18.67. For a full list see Riginos (1994): 
106). Only one variant tradition erroneously associates the event 
with Olynthos (Lucian, Hist. conscr. 38; see Riginos (1994): 112-13). 
Other details are less frequently forthcoming: for example, that it 
was his right eye (specified here and in Justin); that the weapon was 
an arrow (surely correct, cf. Griffith (1979): 257 n. 2, but alterna- 
tives include the spear, which will be discussed below, and even a 
bolt from a catapult in Strabo 7. F22) and that the injury took place 
when he was supervising equipment, not in battle. This information 
was not provided by Demosthenes and left scope for elaboration. 
For attempts to use this detail to identify the skull found in Royal 
Tomb II at Vergina as that of Philip of Macedon and the equally 
vocal objections see Riginos (1994: 104 n. 3) and Hammond (1994: 
179-82, 221-2 nn. 9-24). 

The term used for siege engines is the generic MHXANH, which 
can stand for a wide range of offensive devices (Marsden (1969): 50). 
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The tortoise sheds [XEAQNAIXQSTPIAES) were designed to 
protect the ram and the men who were attacking the walls. Accord- 
ing to Ephoros (at Diodoros 12.28.3 and Plut. Perik. 27.3-4) the tor¬ 
toise sheds were first employed by Perikles at the siege of Samos, but 
this is open to question (Gomme, HCTi. 354-5; Marsden (1969): 50 
n. 7). No doubt, however, they formed part of Philip’s siege tech- 
nique. 

Theopompos in the fourth (book) of his histories about 
him: FGrHist 115 F52. Theopompos needs no introduction. 
He was one of the authors whom Didymos knew well and whom 
he quoted on fourth-century affairs (unlike his contemporary, 
Ephoros), especially when they concerned Philip. The reference 
is certainly to the Philippika, the fourth book of which covered the 
years 356/5-354/3 {FGrHist 115 FF 49-52). Within those years fell 
the siege of Methone, winter 355-summer 354 (Buckler (1989): 176— 
86, especially 185). On this occasion, Theopompos is cast in the 
unaccustomed role ofreliable repórter (cf. Riginos (1994): 106-7) i n 
comparison to Douris of Samos. 

Marsyas the Macedonian concurs: Didymos corroborates 
the testimony of Theopompos with this reference to a Marsyas of 
Macedon. There are two historians known to us in this way (one 
from Pella, the other from Philippi), whose fragments Jacoby lists 
together as FGrHist 135/6. This is fragment 16. Heckel takes Didy¬ 
mos’ imprecise reference to ‘the Macedonian’ to indicate that he 
only knew of one historian called Marsyas. This individual is almost 
certainly Marsyas of Pella (cf. Heckel (1980): 444-62), on whom see 
the Introduction under Sources. If this is the correct identification, 
he was well placed to know intimate details about Philip’s wounds. 

Douris (of Samos): FGrHist 76. This is surely from his 
Makedmika, though no title is specified by Didymos. It is listed as 
fragment 36. For this author and his reputation for dramatic or 
‘tragic’ history see the Introduction under Sources. 

even on this occasion he had to talk marvels: See Kebric 
(1977: 13) for the observation that this is the first known occasion 
that an ancient complained about Douris’ tendency toward sen- 
sationalism. If this is Didymos’ original thought, he deserves credit 
for the insight. On the other hand, as Kebric rightly notes, a virtual 
contemporary of Didymos, Cicero, considered Douris a man in 
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historia diligens (Cic. ad Alt. 6.1.18; FGrHist 76 T6, F73). But, then, 
Cicero was not always right (cf. Plut. Perik. 28.2). Riginos (1994:114 
n. 49) suggests that the implication here is that Douris is talking of 
‘portents’, which is consistent with the fateful name he gives to the 
weapon-thrower. 

Osbome (206) asks the reasonable question why Didymos would 
cite Douris at all, if he did not believe what he said. To his answer, 
that he was in the habit of recording differing views on controver- 
sial issues (cf. the account of Hermias), one could add that he had 
the instinctive scholar’s delight in criticizing his predecessors. It is 
also possible, as Riginos suggests (1994: in) that he found the story 
‘amusing’. 

the man who cast. . . [A] ster: ‘In this opportune way’, the 
suggestion of Wilamowitz, is accepted by both D-S and P-S. So, 
too, is the restoration ‘missile’ (AKONTION). This word indicates 
a hand-thrown weapon, like a javelin or spear. That Douris was 
attributing the wound to a weapon other than an arrow is implicit 
in the criticism that follows. By its use Douris introduces a different 
weapon into the story, which he supplements by adding the sup- 
posed name ofthe thrower. These new elements lent themselves to 
considerable elaboration, as Riginos has shown under ‘Variant 1 ’ to 
the eye-wounding story (1994:107-9). 

almost all those who were on the campaign . . . by an 
arrow: The restoration is accepted by all editors. Assuming it is 
correct, Didymos’ most likely source for this sort of inside informa- 
tion is Marsyas. An arrow is the only really plausible weapon; a spear 
or a catapult in the eye would have been fatal (cf. Griffith (1979): 257 
n. 2), whilst an arrow wound in that organ can be survived (though 
not by King Harold at the battle of Hastings in 1066). 

as for the story conceming the flute players . . . Marsyas: 

Intriguingly Marsyas (.FGrHist 135/6 F17), the man at court, agrees 
with Douris on this second variant (Riginos (1994): 109—11) to the 
anecdotes about this injury, though we cannot say whether he just 
corroborated the basic account, or its interpretation. Presumably, 
this story circulated in high places. As narrated by Douris, it has an 
undeniably marvellous touch to it, and is explicitly fateful. Theo- 
pompos, however, is not mentioned, so presumably he did not 
in elude this story in his history. D-S suggests (p. xxxv n. 1) that Didy¬ 
mos’ conjunction ofthe name ofthe historian Marsyas with a story 
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about flute players led Ptolemy Khennos (as reported in Photios’ 
Bibliotheka 190 p. i4gai) to follow his own narrative of Philip’s eye 
wound with the story of the mythical Marsyas and his competi- 
tion with Apollo. This is an interesting speculation, for which now 
see Cameron (2004: 146-7), but, if correct, tells us more about the 
vagaries of Ptolemy’s mind than about Didymos (pace Cameron 
(2004): 147. 

as he was celebrating. .. played the Kyklops : Polyphemos, 
the one-eyed, man-eating monster of book nine of Homer’s Odys- 
sey, became a model for a buffoon for Euripides (in his satyr play, 
Kyklops) and was subsequently cast in the role of love-lost, bucolic 
swain, wracked by passion (usually unrequited) for a nymph named 
Galateia. The story took shape in the dithyrambs of the poets men- 
tioned here, was inherited by the bucolic poets, especially Theokri- 
tos (see Idylls 6 and 11), and finally passed on to the western tradition 
by Ovid (Met. 13.738 ff.). The theme was clearly very popular in the 
fourth century and there is nothing implausible or necessarily co- 
incidental about all three flautists choosing to play different versions 
of the same dithyramb. This could even have been a condition of 
the contest. That is, if we accept that the contest actually occurred, 
as I think we must, on the authority of Marsyas. Of course, when 
Philip lost his eye shortly afterwards (the dramatic and/ or real date 
for the occasion must be in 355, if we accept Buckler’s date, above, 
for the siege of Methone), the event would have taken on a new 
significance. It is even suspected (Riginos (1994): no) that Philip got 
the nickname ‘Kyklops’ at court. At any rate, he seemed to be sensi- 
tive about the name ([Demetrios] deEloc. 293). 

Antigeneides . . . Oiniades: As both Foucart (1909: 139-41) 
and Riginos (1994: no-ii) correctly observe, Douris provided the 
names of three flute players, each of whom was performing the 
work of a different poet. Gibson (97) is quite wrong to interpret these 
as father and son teams, though he is followed in this by Cameron 
(2004: 146-7 and n. 128). The historical credibility of the anecdote 
rests upon the identification of these performers and poets. All six 
are known to have existed, but the dates for some of the flute players 
make it questionable whether they would have been still alive at the 
time. Date, of course, does not matter for the poets. 

Antigeneides: The name is misspelled ANTITENTHN in the 
papyrus. A man of this name was a famous flute player from Thebes, 
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who lived in the last half ofthe fifth century and into the fourth. For 
details of his career see the Souda, s.v. Antigeneides. Riginos (1994: 
no and n. 27) thinks he could ‘still have been performing in 354’. 
Foucart (1909: 139-40), on the other hand, thought it unlikely that 
he was still alive and posits another flute player of the same name, 
mentioned by Plutarch (Mor. 410). 

Philoxenos: The dithyrambic poet, Philoxenos of Kythera, was 
probably born in 445 and certainly died in 380. He was famous 
enough to merit an individual entry in the Marmor Parium (FGrHist 
239) at epoch 69: ‘From the time when Philoxenos the dithyrambic 
poet dies at age 65,113 years, when Pytheas was archon at Athens’ 
(380/79). He spent time at the court of Dionysios I, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. It was there, according to tradition, that he composed his most 
famous work, the Kykhps or Galateia, maybe as an allegory on court 
life (see Page (1962): 815-24). It was apparently the hrst treatment 
of this subsequently popular theme, and may have been original 
in form (Sutton (1983): 37-43). It was so famous that Aristophanes 
parodied it in his Ploutos of 388 (lines 2goff.). Cf. Foucart (1909): 140; 
Riginos (1994): no andn. 26. 

Khrysogonos: Plutarch (Alk. 32) cites Douris of Samos for the de- 
tail that Khrysogonos, a flute player who had been victorious at 
the Pythian Games, played his flute at the homecoming to Athens 
of Alkibiades in 408/7, only to reject the idea as unlikely and un- 
corroborated by Theopompos, Ephoros, and Xenophon. Whilst 
this evidence confirms the celebrity of this performer, it locates him 
in the fifth century and makes it doubtful, once again, whether he 
could have been a realistic contender at Philip’s contest. Further- 
more, it raises the disquieting possibility that Douris had a penchant 
for embellishing fictitious anecdotes with specific names to add an 
air ofverisimilitude. 

[St]esikhoros: The Marmor Parium (FGrHist 239) at epoch 73 
records the following: ‘From the time when Stesikhoros of Himera 
took second prize (in a dithyrambic contest) at Athens and Megalo- 
polis was founded [. . . ].’ The date must be 370/69. Nothing else is 
known about this poet (see Page (1962): 841), not even his relation- 
ship to the better known dithyrambist of the seventh century, also 
called Stesikhoros of Himera. 

Timotheos and Oiniades: If the order is being maintained, 
we should expect Timotheos to be a flute player and Oiniades a 
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poet. A suitable candidate for Timotheos the flute player does exist, 
a Theban auletes referred to by Khares of Mytilene ( FGrHist 125 F4) 
as performing for Alexander at the royal weddings at Sousa in 324. 
Cf. Foucart (1909): 140; Riginos (1994): 110-11. Unfortunately, no 
poet of the name Oiniades is attested, though Page accepts Didy- 
mos’ testimony and assigns him a Kyklops (1962: 840). By contrast, a 
Theban auletes, [Oijniades, son of Pronomos, is known (IG 11 2 3064) 
and Timotheos was the name of a dithyrambic poet, who was as 
famous as Philoxenos and is known to have written a Kyklops (see 
Page (1962): 777-804, especially 780-1 for the Kyklops). So, Foucarfs 
suggestion (1909:141) that the names have been reversed is not with- 
out merit, though it is rejected by Riginos (1994:111 n. 33). 

In sum, on balance, the evidence supports the view that there is 
no good reason to doubt that a contest of flute players actually took 
place at Philip’s court at some time, and maybe even shortly before 
the siege of Methone, and that the participants could have been the 
ones named. On the other hand, the altemative view that, though 
Douris made some efíòrt to add the appearance of factuality to his 
narrative (Riginos (1994): ui), he was more concerned with the sen- 
sational effect of the ‘big name’, cannot be entirely ruled out. 

his right collarbone (was broken) in Myria: The reading 
‘collarbone’ ( KAEIN) is not universally agreed upon. The papy- 
rus actually has KNN, which is meaningless. D-S took that to be 
an error for KN(HMH)N (‘shin’) and they have been followed by 
many (e.g. Ellis (1976): 136, 275 n. 35; Cawkwell (1978): 114; Griffith 
(i 979 ): 47 b Green (1982): 135 n. 16; Sealey (1993): 163), sometimes 
too categorically. P-S, on the other hand, following Crõnert (1907: 
387) and Foucart (1909: 142), cf. Heckel (1980: 456 n. 47), take the 
first N as AI and read KA IN, which becomes KAEIN by iotacism. 

Palaeographically, in my opinion, this is the more straight- 
forward interpretation and it has the additional advantage that it 
agrees with Demosthenes (Riginos (1994): 115, 116 n. 56). Gibson 
(97) also has ‘collarbone’. The reference to ‘right collarbone’ must 
mean collarbone on the right-hand side. 

This is the second of Philip’s wounds in the order given by Demos¬ 
thenes (18.67). That his list is in chronological order is apparent 
from the scholion to the passage, which distinguishes the different 
wounds by place and context: ‘Philip had his eye struck (out) at 
Methone, his collarbone among Illyrians, and his leg and hand 
among Skythians.’ The accepted dates are 355 (or 354) for Methone 
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(see above), 345 for the Illyrian campaign (Cawkwell (1963): 126 
Ellis (1976): 136; Griffith (1979): 470; Sealey (1993): 162; contra, Diod. 
16.69.7, w h° puts it under 344/3; cf. Wüst (1938): 54-8; Hammond 
(1966): 245; Heckel (1992): 8 and 339 for Skythia (see below). There 
is hardly any elaboration of this anecdote in the later tradition (see 
Riginos (1994): 115-16). 

by a spear: I do not understand Gibson’s translation ‘in an 
ambush’ here (97). 

as he was pursuing the Illyrian Pleuratos: Riginos (1994: 
115 n. 54) considers this clause ‘admits some ambiguity as to who 
was charging whom’ and, indeed, Gibson (97) translates ‘they say 
that Pleuratus the Illyrian pursued him (and wounded) his right 
collarbone.’ I follow those (e.g. Foucart (1909): 142; Hammond 
(1966): 245; Griffith (1979): 471) who believe that Philip was the pur- 
suer. In the first place, it is hardly likely that any of Didymos’ poten- 
tial sources for this incident (probably Marsyas of Pella, or perhaps 
Theopompos; see below) would depict Philip in flight (the idea that 
this clause was added by an unknown third-century source to glorify 
the Illyrian royal house (Riginos (1994): 115 n. 54) is not persuasive). 
More importantly, Didymos is clearly following the structure and 
syntax of Demosthenes 18.67 here, which has Philip in the accusa- 
tive as subject of passive verbs with the part of the body affected in 
the accusative of respect (i.e. ‘knocked out as to his eye, broken as to 
his collarbone . . .’). Didymos’ elliptical omission of the verb in the 
second limb confirms this. Thus, the accusative participle ‘pursu¬ 
ing’ must modify Philip. 

Pleuratos, holder of ‘a dynastic name in the royal house of the 
Ardiaei’, (Hammond (1966): 245 and (1979): 22), was the king 
against whom Philip was waging this campaign (Ellis (1976): 136; 
Griffith (1979): 469-74), as part of a concerted assault upon Illyria in 
345 (Cawkwell (1978): 42,114) or 344 (Hammond (1994): 115-18 with 
map). He is not to be confused with the Pleurias, king of the Illyrians 
(probably the Autariatai, as argued by Hammond (1966): 243—5), 
against whom Philip was waging a separate campaign shortly be- 
fore his assassination (Diod. 16.93.6). 

one hundred and fifty of his Gompanions were wounded: 

This otherwise unrecorded detail is so specific that it must be 
assumed to come from a knowledgeable source, probably Marsyas 
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ofPella (Foucart (1909): 142; Osbome: 207). I see no reason to be- 
lieve that Douris was the intermediary, as is suggested by Stahelin 
(1905: 150); Heckel (1980: 456). Theopompos, who provides us 
with a vividly negative characterization (Shrimpton (1991): 165-6; 
Flower (1994): 218—19) of Philip’s Companions ( ETAIPOI ), esti- 
mated their number at 800 (FGrHist 115 F225b). This was probably 
around the time of this campaign in Illyria (Griífith (1979): 408; 
Shrimpton (1991): 165), so the casualties were considerable. For a 
similar reporting of heavy Macedonian casualties see Arrian, 5.24. 
5 (with Bosworth (1995): 334). 


COLUMN THIRTEEN 

Heading: The Heading looks ahead to the discussion of On 
Organization, the twelfth speech for Didymos, our thirteenth, which 
begins at col. 13. line 14 and continues to the end of the papyrus. 

Hippostratos, son of Amyntas, died: That this man could 
be identified with the brother of Kleopatra, niece of Attalos, Philip’s 
last wife, was recognized right away by Stahelin (1905: 151) and 
Foucart (1909: 143). Stahelin also saw that he could alternatively 
be the Hippostratos who was the father of Hegelokhos, one of Alex- 
ander’s generais. He stated categorically, however, on the basis of 
Justin 11.5. i, that the two men could not be identical. This has been 
the accepted position (cf. Osbome: 209) until recently, when Heckel 
has argued that they were, in fact, the same (1992: 6-12). 

his third wound in the assault on the Triballi: Philip was 

attacked by the Triballi in 339, on his way back to Macedon, laden 
with booty, from his expedition against the Skythian Ateas, who 
had been making incursions south of the Danube (see Ellis (1976): 
185-6; Griífith (1979): 581-4; Archibald (1998): 237-9). Some in- 
gratitude for his Service by the Triballi, who walked off with all 
the booty! Our only narrative of the campaign in Skythia and its 
aftermath isjustin’s Epitome of Pompeios Trogos’ Philippika, 9.2.1- 
9.3.3. The wound is recounted, much as it is in Didymos, in 9.3.2, 
though Justin adds the nice detail that the spear went through 
Philip’s thigh and killed his horse, while Didymos’ source reported 
that the weapon was a sanssa and was able to specify the ‘right’ 
thigh. The case has been made that Justin’s source was Theopom- 
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pos (Gardiner-Garden (1989): 29-40; see, however, Flower (1994): 6 
n. 19). If this is near the mark, it might suggest that Didymos’ source 
was different; maybe even Marsyas of Pella, again. 

one of the men he was pursuing: I take the participle 
AIQKOMENQN as passive. Others treat it as middle voice (see 
next note). In that case the translation would be ‘one of his men 
who were in pursuit’. 

thrust his sarissa into his right thigh: Didymos is the only 
authority for the detail that it was Philip’s right thigh that was 
wounded. In fact, as Riginos has shown (1994: 117), there was so 
much doubt in antiquity about which leg was involved, that the 
question ‘In which leg was Philip lame?’ (Plut. Mor. 739b) could not 
be answered. The specification of the weapon as a sarissa (a long 
Macedonian pike) led Foucart (1909: 144-5) to propose that Philip 
was wounded by one of his own men (see above note). More likely, 
that detail of terminology gives away the origin of Didymos’ source 
as a Macedonian one (cf. Osbome: 210). 

it would seem that Alexander enjoyed better luck . . . ten 
serious wounds: This casual note, comparing the fortunes of 
Philip and Alexander in relation to their wounds, is interesting for 
several reasoms. First, the use ofthe formula with the potential opta- 
tive (‘it would seem’) suggests that this was Didymos’ own opinion 
(cf. Osborne: 210-11). This is quite likely. As the person who had col- 
lected the material on Philip’s wounds he was well placed to make 
the comparison. On the other hand, he did not have to research 
Alexander’s wounds. Clearly, a list of those already existed for him 
to use, as is indicated by his casual allusion (‘he suffered ten serious 
wounds’). It is likely that that list had been produced by one of his 
predecessors, as is only to be expected from scholars working in 
Alexander’s city (Alexandria), and it may have ultimately derived 
from Ptolemy (cf. Arrian, Anab. 6.9.10, 6.11.7). But, if Didymos can 
be credited with the observation that Alexander was ‘luckier ’ in this 
regard than his father, it does not follow that he was responsible for 
the idea that he was ‘lucky’ (in absolute terms) in his wounds. This, I 
believe, would have been the conclusion advanced by the person(s) 
who had made a study of his injuries, and would have been part of 
the tradition that Didymos inherited. 

This view may hnd some corroboration from the fact that, when 
Plutarch carne to compose his two essays On the Fortune or Virtue of 
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Akxander (Mor. 3266 345b), in which he defends Alexander against 
the charge that he was Fortune’s favourite, he uses Alexander’s 
wounds, of which he provides a list (ten, in number) at Mor. 327a-b 
(cf. Mor. 34ia-c; 344c-d), as proof that Fortune ( Tyche ) was his 
opponent not his ally. In other words, this casual allusion by Didy- 
mos shows that Plutarch was working in a well-established tradi- 
tion rather than that he ‘had made a special study of A’s wounds’ 
(Hamilton (1969): 156). 

Some of Alexander’s better attested wounds are: his thigh wound 
at the battle of Issos in 333 (Arrian, Anab. 2.12.1; Diod. 17.34.5; Plut. 
Alex. 20.8; Curt. 3.11.10; Justin 11.9.9); the wound to his shoulder 
from a catapult missile at the siege of Gaza in 332 (Arrian, Anab. 
2.27.2; Plut. Alex. 35.5; Curt. 4.6.17); the arrow wound that smashed 
his shin (tibia or fibula?) at the River Jaxartes near Marakanda in 
329 (Arrian, Anab. 3.30.11; Plut. Alex. 45.5; Mor. 34id; Curt. 7.6.3); 
the arrow wound to his ankle at the siege of Massaga in 327 (Arrian, 
Anab. 4.26.4; Plut. Alex. 28.3; Mor. 341b; Curt. 8.10.28); the arrow 
in his chest (perhaps accompanied before or after by a blow to the 
head) that nearly killed him at the town of the Malli in 326 (Arrian, 
Anab. 6.9.10, 6.11.7; Plut. Alex. 63.6-9; Diod. 17.99.3; Curt. 9.5.9). 

Philip was damaged from head to toe: It was (and still can be), 
of course, a standard reality for most males, not only in antiquity, to 
be maimed in war, as several modern studies have emphasized (see 
e.g. Hanson (1989), Tritle (2000), and, on war and society in gen¬ 
eral, Raaflaub and Rosenstein (1999)). Often overlooked in these 
studies, however, are the young women who were married off to 
these mutilated bodies. Indeed, Philip must have been a most un- 
attractive sight to Kleopatra on their wedding night, and Alexander 
can hardly have appeared more appealing to Rhoxane. 

(Speech) 12: Didymos’ text did not include the Letter from Philip, 
speech 12 in some of our manuscripts. In this respect, also, he sides 
with the tradition represented by S (Parisinus Graecus 2934). See 
notes to col. 1 at had heard [the letter], p. 114) and col. 9 at 
Ph[il]ip himself in his letter (p. 200). For that reason, On Or- 
ganization is, for him, the twelfth oration, whereas, for us, it is the 
thirteenth. 

‘Regarding the revenue at hand .. .’:The lemma is Dem. 13.1. 

And some people include . . . at any rate: As indicated 
by the Heading, Didymos begins his discussion of this speech by 
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addressing the question whether it is, in fact, a Philippic. This is, of 
course, relevant to him, since this commentary is on the Philippics , as 
is revealed by the title in col. 15. It may seem contradictory, then, for 
him to include it, since he takes the position that it is not a Philippic (as 
does the author of the hypothesis). He has to do so, however, because 
some (or one) of his predecessors have classihed it as such. See note 
to col. 11 at culmination of the Philippics . p. 216. Questions of 
authenticity, classification, and date were clearly fundamental con- 
cerns of Hellenistic scholarship and, consequently, of Didymos. 

For there is not any mention . . . the Macedonian was in- 
volved in neither case: Didymos’ criteria for definiton of a 
Philippic, whilst not the same as ours, are perfectly clear and logical. 
If a speech was not directed at Philip and his activities or if it failed 
to mention him, it was not a Philippic. It is rather hard to argue with 
that. Indeed, ifthis speech was delivered in 353/2 (Cawkwell (1969): 
329) or the late 350S (Trevett (1994): 189), as has been maintained 
(see below), it belongs before the First Philippic and so at a time be- 
fore Demostheneshadrecognizedthe danger of Philip ofMacedon. 
This is precisely the point made by the scholiast at 13.1: ‘The date 
of the speech On Organization is not clear, but one could guess that it 
was spoken before the Philippics, since the allies had already revolted 
and Rhodes was under an oligarchic govemment, so that all those 
who classify it with the Philippics are entirely ignorant of the fact that 
it is earlier than the Philippics .’ 

Perinth[os, OJlynthos (and) Poteidaia: Didymos is working 
backwards: Perinthos was besieged in 341/0, Olynthos was attacked 
and destroyed in 349/8, Poteidaia was captured in 356/5. 

freedom of (the) Rhodians and of (the) Mytilenians: The 

Rhodians and the Mytilenians were both founding members of the 
Second Athenian League (Cargill (1981): 25, 32; Harding (1985): 
no. 35). The Rhodians were part of the group (Khios, Kos, Rhodes) 
that seceded from the League and, together with Byzantion, fought 
Athens in the Social War (357—355). They were encouraged to do 
so by Mausolos of Karia, who subsequently put a garrison on the 
island (Homblower (1982): 193 f.). When, in 351 (Ryder (2000): 52), 
some exiled democrats asked Athens to help ‘free’ Rhodes and put 
them back in power, Demosthenes spoke on their behalf (oration 
15, On the Freedomqfthe Rhodians). Mytilene left the League sometime 
after 355 (Cargill (1981): 183), but renewed its alliance with Athens 
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in 346 {IG ii 2 213; Harding (1985): no. 83). Thus, it should not be 
forgotten that Athens had other concems in its foreign policy than 
the threat ofPhilip of Macedon (see Harding (1995): 105—25), though 
pursuit of ‘the ghost of empire’ was hardly one of them (pace Badian 
(1:995): 79—105). Demosthenes only became a one-issue politician in 
351 with the First Philippic. 

And, perhaps, . . . Philip: As an elaboration of the argument 
about the classification of the speech, Didymos raises the issue of 
date (so, Osbome: 220). He does not discuss the authenticity of this 
speech, because he clearly did not doubt it (‘Demosthenes composed 
this speech’); nor, for that matter, did any other ancient commenta- 
tor (Trevett (1994): 179-80). Modern scholars have not been so con- 
fident. Debate on that issue began in the mid-nineteenth century 
(Schaefer (1858): iii. 2.89-94) and has been a perennial topic since. 
The arguments against authenticity were revived most recently by 
Sealey ((1967): 250-5; (1993): 235-7), who is followed with reserva- 
tions by Badian (2000: 44 n. 70), but have been adequately refuted 
by Osbome (211-20) and Trevett (1994:179-93). 

As for the date, Didymos tentatively advances one theory (i.e. 
that it was after the Peace of Philokrates in 346), only to replace 
it with another (lines 40 ff.), seemingly without providing reasons 
for rejecting the first. At least, that is the way it appeared to West 
(1970: 292), who described the discussion here as ‘extraordinarily 
confused and incoherent’ (cf. Kõrte (1905): 397). Other, more sensi- 
tive, commentators have seen the matter in a different light, namely 
that Didymos was, in the first instance, reporting the theory of a 
predecessor (‘And, perhaps . . .’), whose account also included the 
passage from 13.7 that belonged with it, and then put forward his 
own idea, beginning with the clause ‘But one could detect. . .’ with 
its give-away usage of the potential optative (Lossau (1964): 88-9). 
I prefer this approach to FoucarPs (1909: 98-9), who thought that 
Didymos was responsible for both views, only that he felt more con- 
fident in the second. His interpretation still finds Didymos guilty of 
failing to give reasons for rejecting his first idea, whereas, if we fol- 
low Lossau, the worst he can be convicted of is deferential courtesy 
to a predecessor (maybe his teacher). His method is not so unusual; 
for example, Gibson (132-3) puts forward differing views on this 
question and leaves me, at any rate, in greater doubt about what he 
thinks than does Didymos. Osborne (222-3) i s unhelpful here, since 
he misunderstands the meaning oíMHTIOTE (‘perhaps’). 
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at a time when : P-S, followed by Gibson (98). D-S’s suggestion 
of‘since/because’ is equally acceptable and is preferred by Wankel 
(1987: 222). 

[things] were quiet . . . Macedonian front, but affairs in 
As [ia] kept them very busy: It is not a tenable hypothesis 
for anyone who was familiar with Athenian foreign policy after 
the Peace of Philokrates to maintain that ‘things were quiet for the 
Athenians on the Macedonian front’. The Athenians had plenty of 
trouble with Philip, in Thrace and Euboia, over Halonnesos, and in 
the Peloponnese (cf. Griffith (1979): 450-584; Sealey (1993): 160-93). 
By contrast, Artaxerxes was busy elsewhere, especially in Egypt. 

Didymos was well aware of these facts and had written about 
some of them in this commentary. So, unless we are artificially 
to create ‘negligence’, I believe we have to accept that he did not 
subscribe to this date. Conversely, we might get some insight into 
the quality of the scholarship he inherited. Unfortunately, his own 
suggestion is no better (see below). The true date was seen by the 
scholiast to 13.1 (translated above). 

‘For if it was sufficient . .. at Rhodes (also)’: The quota- 
tion is from 13.7-8. It belongs to the argument of the person who 
believed that the date of the speech was post-346, though, in fact, 
the references suitthe circumstances ofthe late 350S better (Trevett 
(1994): 188). It contributes nothing helpful to the discourse with the 
manuscript tradition, though it looks as though it agrees with SA on 
the tense of‘is keeping watch’ in line 36. 

But one could detect . . . archonship of K[a]llimakhos: 

This same formula is probably correctly restored at col. 1.29. Kalli- 
makhos of Pergase (LGPN p. 249 no. 76) was archon eponymous in 
349/8 (AO 313). At the beginning ofhis year in office (to judge from 
the formula employed) the Athenians made an alliance with the 
Olynthians, who were under attack by Philip (Philokhoros, FGrHist 
328 F49; Harding (1985): no.8o). For that reason alone, Didymos’ 
date is quite unacceptable, at least in terms ofhis own argument. 

Apollodoros: This man was archon eponymous in 350/49 (AO 
312). We know neither his patronymic nor his demotic, so that it is 
not possible to identify him more precisely. Apollodoros was a very 
popular name at Athens: there are 263 men with that name listed in 
LGPN(pp, 42-4). He is not to be identihed with Apollodoros, son of 
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Pasion, even though he was politically active at this very time (see 
Trevett (1992): 124-54). 

Why, do you suppose?: A strangely conversational interjec- 
tion. Osborne suggests that it ‘reflects D’s knowledge that he has not 
provided his reader with any foundation for expecting the preci- 
sion of his dating’ (225). It is just as likely that it reflects the fact that 
Didymos was dictating his commentary to his students, as Foucart 
envisaged (see Introduction under Didymos). 

he mentions the actions. .. Sacred Orgas: At 13.32 Demos- 
thenes points out the discrepancy between Athenian decrees and 
Athenian actions. As one example ofthis he refers to the case ofthe 
‘cursed Megarians’, who were appropriating the Orgas. The Athen- 
ians had voted ‘to march out, to stop (them), not to allow (it)’, but 
had not followed through with action. For the history of this inci- 
dent see Harding((ig85): no. 78; (1994): 125-7; Williams (2003): 89- 
124; Rhodes and Osborne (2003): 272-81). It probably took place 
over a period of three years from 352/1 to 350/49. The following 
quotation from Philokhoros narrates the concluding phase. It may 
well have been the only entry he had on this incident (see Harding 
(1994): 37-8). Didymos was alert enough to catch the reference and 
make the connection, which is accepted by all modern commenta- 
tors. He deserves credit for that, but unfortunately, in making the 
deduction that the speech had to follow the event, was taken in by 
the date of the entry and completely failed to notice the disjunction 
between the historian’s account ofthe action of Ephialtes and Dem- 
osthenes’ point about Athens’ failure to act (cf. Jacoby, Notes: 424). 

recounted by Philokhoros: FGrHist 328 F155 (see Jacoby, 
7/^:529-31; Notes: 424-6). Unusually, Didymos does not provide 
the precise reference. This fragment fits into the sixth book on 
Jacoby’s reckoning (Text: 225-55). Philokhoros is cited for the date 
of the military action. That Ephialtes’ campaign did not take place 
at the beginning of Apollodoros’ year in office can be deduced from 
the absence ofthe formula (‘in this man’s archonship’). 

the Athenians had a dispute with the Megarians. . .Sacred 
[OJrgas: The territory involved was land consecrated to the 
two goddesses at Eleusis, Demeter and Persephone. Like all con¬ 
secrated land it was not to be used and anyone who infringed upon 
it was ‘cursed’ (Williams (2003): 102—9). but, in this case, since it lay 
near the border between Athens and Megara, it was the subject of 
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contention between them. The Athenians were not above invoking 
religion in territorial disputes, as they had already over this piece 
of land in the fifth century before the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 
i.139.2; cf. Williams (2003): 108). On this occasion they may also 
have managed to secure control of the borderlands ( ESXATIAI) 
which lay outside the Orgas, by fencing them around with stelai, 
after Delphi had declared that it was ‘better if they left them un- 
tilled’ (col. 13.54-8; 14.46-9). In fact, some believe that it was these 
borderlands that the dispute was about (Cawkwell (1969): 330-1; 
Williams (2003): 107-13; Rhodes and Osborne (2003): no. 58; 
contra, de Ste. Croix (1972): 388 n. 1). 

Ephialtes, the general for the homeguard: This is not 
a common name at Athens. Only six are listed in LGPJV{ p. 191). 
Despite the absence of the demotic and patronymic, therefore, 
it is usual to identify him with the man who later went to Pérsia 
in 341/0 and carne back with money to use against Philip (Plut. 
Mor. 847^ 848c; AO 335), who fought at Khaironeia and was one 
of those demanded by Alexander in 335 (Arrian, Anab. 1.10.4; 
cf. Bosworth (1980): 93-5; Deinarkhos 1.33; cf. Worthington (1992): 
183-4) and who died hghting against Alexander at Halikarnassos 
(Diod. 17.27.3). 

For the ‘general for the homeguard’ (STPATHTOSETIl THN 
XQPAN) see Arist. Ath. Pol. 61. 1). Though this position was likely 
created in the 370S as part of an overhaul of the ephebic system (cf. 
Harding (1995): 112), the hrst mention of it is in this very context, 
both in the fragment from Philokhoros and in IG 11 2 204. 16-20, 
where this general is one of those specihcally detailed to take care 
of the Orgas (cf. Harding (1985): no. 78A; Rhodes and Osborne 
(2003):no. 58, p. 278). 

Lakrateides the Hierophant and Hierok[l]eides the 
Dadoukhos: Lakrateides, whom we know from Isaios 7.9, was 
of the Eumolpidai, while his colleague Hierokleides was from the 
Kerykes. Both were old and distinguished clans in Attika, which 
controlled the most important priesthoods at the Eleusinian 
Mysteries throughout most of the classical period and traced their 
lineage back into Athens’ mythical past (Harding (1994): 82—3). For 
the position of Hierophant (‘revealer of the sacred rite’), the chief 
priest at Eleusis, see Clinton (1974: 10—46) and for the Dadoukhos 
(‘torch-bearer’) see Clinton (1974: 47—68). 
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sanctuary had responded.. . did not farm (them): For the 

elaborate process used by the Athenians to consult Apollo at Delphi 
on this matter, an amazing blend of cynicism and credulity, see 
IG 11 2 204. 23-54; Harding (1985: no. 78A); Williams (2003: 94-9); 
Rhodes and Osbome (2003: no. 58). 

fencedit/themaroundwithstelai.. .decreeofPhilokrates: 

According to Thucydides (1.139.2) this territory was ‘not marked by 
boundary-stones’ at the time of the fifth-century dispute that led to 
the Megarian Decrees. By the time ofthe decree in IG 11 2 204.65-75, 
however, markers had been put around the Orgas, as is clear from 
the reference to some of them being ‘dug up\ The stelai referred 
to here may well have been concemed with enclosing the ‘border- 
lands’ (see Williams (2003): 100-13). 

In IG 11 2 204. 54-5 there is reference to a ‘previous decree, the 
one ofPhip]o[k]rate[s regarding the] holy places’. Since IG 11 2 204 
is dated by archon to 352/1, Philokrates’ decree must pre-date 
that, but probably not by much. The temptation is to identify this 
Philokrates with Philokrates of Hagnous, the man after whom the 
Peace of Philokrates of 346 was named, and this may be correct (see 
below at col. 14. 57), but this was a common name at Athens (there 
are 195 people listed in LGPJV 455-6). 

it could be. . . speech was composed: For Didymos’ mistak- 
en deduction see above under he mentions the actions (p. 246). 
I think there is little question but that the author of the scholion on 
13.i (Dilts (1983-6): i. 163; cf. above under For there is not any 
mention, p. 243) is correct in dating this speech before the Philip- 
pics. It has all the hallmarks of an immature speech. 

preparing in case there should, in fact, be (a war): In the 

context of the previous discussion, this suggestion is opaque and 
surprising. 

there is found. . . in the (works) before this: Gibson’s inter¬ 
pretai ion (134) of this awkward sentence is surely correct (against 
Osbornc: 226). Didymos is cxplaining why his commcntary on this 
speech will be so brief. It remains obscure whether he is saying that 
there is nothing in this speech that has not been mentioned in pre¬ 
vious ‘speeches’ of Demosthenes or in previous ‘commentaries’ by 
himself. I think, with Gibson, that the latter is more likely, especially 
in light ofthe following sentence. 
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COLUMN FOURTEEN 

Heading: Two issues are indicated in the Heading. One, on the 
Orgas, is really a continuation of the previous topic and, conse- 
quently, does not merit a kmma. The second looks ahead to lines 
49-53, where the relevant passage from Dem. 13.32 is quoted. 
Nevertheless, a brief clarification of the Orgas should 
be given: Both Gibson (134), for the reason given above, and 
Osborne (227), because this phrase reminds him of the one used at 
col. 12.42-3 where Didymos introduced his abbreviated version of 
his previous work on Philip’s wounds, argue persuasively that Did¬ 
ymos is here summarizing his own research that he has presented 
elsewhere. Whether that is the case or whether he is rather present- 
ing this research for the first time, there is no reason to believe that it 
is not entirely his own work. The specific citations and the range of 
authors referenced fit in with the character and scope of his known 
works (see Introduction under Didymos) and confirm his interest 
in etymology. Unfortunately, he must also accept responsibility for 
the lack of coherence in the organization of his thoughts. 

Well, the term ‘Orgas’ . . . like a grove: Definitions of the 
area denoted by the word ‘Orgas’ were not lacking in antiquity 
nor are they today. The entry in LSJ (s.v. OPTAS) describes it as 
a well-watered, fertile land or meadow, while the ancient lexicog- 
raphers (Harpokration, the Souda, Photios, all with entries under 
OPTAS) mention, together with its fertility, its overgrown and 
wooded aspect, resulting from the absence of cultivation. All this 
was, of course, known to Didymos, who begins his discussion of the 
‘common’ usage of the term with a passing nod to this definition. 
The word is formed on the basis of (the verb) . . . : Didy¬ 
mos attempts something more ambitious than definition, by trying 
to find the root meaning of the concept. His conclusion, that the 
word is derived from the verb signifying ‘growing’ or ‘ripening’, 
is accepted today (see e.g. Chantraine (1968—80): iii. 815—16 ‘être 
plein de suc’; Frisk (1955—72): ii. 411), though now the root is traced 
beyond the denominative verb to the noun òpyr/ and a number of 
associated words, involving ideas of passion. We might observe a 
felicitous combination of these ideas in Byzantine Greek, where the 
word ôpyás denoted a girl ripe for marriage (Chantraine (1968—80): 
iii. 816). 
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people are in the habit. . . impulse toward anything: The 

basic meaning is in this way generalized, in preparation for the 
discussion to follow. 

for example, in everyday life we say . ..: As a transition to 
the examples he will offer of the ‘common’ usage of the word, Di- 
dymos cites an everyday usage of a related word (òpyáÇw, ‘knead’, 
‘soften’). His example turns out to be ‘as clear as mud’, as we say. 
The first part of it is recognizable as the phrase for preparing mortar 
(clay) for making, joining, or plastering bricks, as in Aristophanes, 
Birds 839,1140-7. Butthe concluding word (A A OI 4 >A S) mostnatur- 
ally translates as ‘unguents’ or ‘ointment’ (as in Gibson: 99). That 
does not seem the right sense here. My own translation adopts the 
meaning ‘anointing’ (LSJ s.v. AAOI 0 HII). 

Lines 10-23: Didymos illustrates the usage of the word (first the 
verb, then the noun, finally related parallels) with quotations from 
Sophokles, Aiskhylos, Homer, and an unnamed poet, who may be 
Euphorion. The passages are largely unknown and, quoted out of 
context, are difficult to interpret and even to translate. 

Sophokles in [ Sheph ] erds : Radt (1977: F510). D-S, followed 
by P-S, restore the title as that of the known play Shepherds. Radt 
(ad loc.), whilst listing this with the fragments of that play, raises the 
question whether the title could actually be that of another known 
work by Sophokles, Prophets, which would fit the space just as well. 

Everything about the fragment is in doubt, from the punctuation 
to the text. My translation is based upon the punctuation in P-S, 
who have a comma after the first word, but it should be noted that 
neither D-S nor Radt have any punctuation in the line. The third 
word, which P-S read as the particle AE (‘but’ or ‘and’), is restored 
as AH (‘indeed’, ‘in fact’) by Buecheler and Radt (rightly, I think), 
and as AEI (‘it is necessary’) by D-S. Amidst all this doubt enough 
of the first word is extant to make certain that it is a third person 
singular imperfect (Gibson’s translation ‘I have mixed’ (99) can- 
not be correct) and the phrase ‘softening (or ‘kneading’) mortar’ 
is beyond question, which makes Osbome’s assertion ‘the line is 
clearly referring to the earth swelling (with moisture?) in prepara¬ 
tion for bearing fruit’ (228) unlikely. 

And Aiskhy[l]os, over the corpses .. . : This fragment is 
confidently assigned to Aiskhylos’ Eleusinians by Mette (1959: F269), 
on the basis of Plut. Theseus 29.4—5. In its case the meaning is clear. 
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And people are in the habit. .. growth in length: One has 

to sympathize with Gibson, who elected to leave all the key words 
in this sentence untranslated (99) and restrict his commentary to 
identification of the author of the verse (134-5). Osbome (229) more 
boldly suggests that Didymos is now moving on to show that the 
term òpyás ‘can signify that which grows on a given area of ground 
and not just the soil itself’. At the very least, we would have to say 
that Didymos is ‘stretchingthings’. This is certainly true ofthe quo- 
tation, whose relevance to the argument is tenuous at best. 

Nevertheless, there is unanimity in accepting Wilamowitz’s iden¬ 
tification (1926: 289-91) ofthe author as the abstruse, but influen- 
tial, third-century poet, Euphorion ofKhalkis (cf. Lloyd-Jones and 
Parsons (1983): 232, where this is fragment no. 453, not 454 as in P-S 
and Gibson: 99, 135). There is less agreement, however, about his 
restoration of the final word of the line as Mounippos, son of Killa 
(Hekabe’s sister) by Priam. The papyrus reads MYNEIT[. . .], 
which could be Mounitos, son of Laodike, daughter of Priam and 
Hekabe (cf. Lloyd-Jones and Parsons (1983): 232). 

Similar . . . in Homer: The quotation is from Iliad 18.56 (re- 
peated at 18.437). Didymos has now moved beyond his immediate 
topic to parallel examples of other words exhibiting similar charac- 
teristics. So, Akhilleus’ being likened to a young plant (i.e. growing 
thing) causes him to think ofthe word ‘sapling’, which was derived, 
so he believed, from the verb ‘to begin to move’. Movement and 
growth are the connections. 

the more common usage of the word ‘orgas’ . . . idiomati- 
cally as a name: Having dealt with the word as a ‘common 
noun’, Didymos extends his enquiry into its use as a ‘proper noun’, 
which is, of course, the usage that is pertinent to our context. 

Lines 23-31 : Several instances are proffered of words that have 
both a general meaning and a specific application as a name. They 
require little comment, except to note that Didymos appears to 
have given a diflferent account about Ida in his commentary on the 
Iliad (Schmidt (1854): 180—1; Osborne: 230—1; Gibson: 135) than he 
does here. There he provides the more obvious explanation that the 
name is derived from the act of‘seeing’ (íSefv). The text of line 28 is 
corrupt, reading E(prA)KTHEA TTIKHE. 

Gibson (99 n. 32) prefers to adopt the restoration of D-S (cf. 
Wankel (1987): 222), (AKTE) H TE THE ATTIKHE, because it 
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preserves the format of the series, but P-S’s suggestion H AKTH 
(TJJ)Z ATTIKHZ is palaeographically more satisfactory and, 
in any case, the format is not strictly adhered to. Finally, Rhion 
must be identified with the Molykrian Rhion of Thucydides 2.86.2, 
which was situated on the northem shore of the Corinthian Gulf, 
opposite another place ofthe same name in Akhaia. Mo[l]y[k]reion 
is located hypothetically by the Barrington Atlas (55 B4) as a peak 
on a spur ofthe Taphiassos mountain. 

And the speech of De[m]osthene[s] .. . about the Megar- 
ian Orga[s] : Finally, Didymos brings the discussion back to the 
point. In the case ofthe reference to ‘Orgas’ in oration 13, Demos- 
thenes is using it as a proper noun. 

even Kallimakhos has mentioned somewhere: As is obvi- 
ous from the preceding, signs of haste are everywhere in this con- 
cluding section ofthe papyrus. Typical is this imprecise reference to 
his famous predecessor. The carelessness must originate with Didy¬ 
mos (not our copyist), since it is embedded in the (dis-)organization 
of the presentation. One has the feeling (see below on Androtion) 
that Didymos was impatient to be done with this work, so that he 
could get on to the next. But, the citation, which is listed as frag- 
ment 495 by Pfeiffer (1949: 367) and assigned tentatively to the Hek- 
ale (following Wilamowitz), is not ‘merely decorative’ (Gibson: 135). 
It provides a specific example of the word ‘Orgas’ used as a proper 
noun in a different context from the one under discussion and, inci- 
dentally, tells us something that we did not know, namely that there 
was clearly a place with this designation on the Megarian side of the 
border as well, though it could not have been consecrated, if it was 
famous for its garlic. 

And[r]otion, too . . . in the seventh (book) of the Atthides : 

FGrHist 324 F30 (cf.Jacoby, Text: 142-3; Notes: 131; Harding(ig94): 
125-7; Williams (2003) 89-124). For the Atthidographer, Androtion, 
see the Introduction under Sources. Didymos concludes his discus¬ 
sion of the Sacred Orgas, almost as though he were employing ring 
composition, by recapitulatingthe information he had given before 
from Philokhoros (col. 13.47—58) in almost precisely the same form 
in this quotation from Androtion, who was himself the source of 
Philokhoros’ account (Jacoby, 7 ext : 143, 530—1; Harding (1994): 
37—8, 125). Why did he do this? Osbome (232—7) has attempted to 
justify what seems to be a redundant citation by a close comparison 
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of the two texts, from which he concludes that Androtiorfs account 
emphasized the religious aspect of the incident, while Philokhoros 
was more interested in the military and political details. It was for 
this reason, he argues, that Didymos introduced this second quota- 
tion. Gibson (135) finds this ‘ingenious’, but not persuasive. I agree 
and would add that the absence of the military details is explained 
by the fact that the quotation begins at a later point in the nar- 
rative and that one would hardly expect Philokhoros, who was a 
seer and a diviner, to have downplayed the religious connotations. 
But Osborne is surely right on one point, that Jacoby’s dictum that 
Didymos did not consult (or cite) Androtion directly, but took the 
quotation from a collection of material on the òpyás (Jacoby, Text: 
142), is quite unfounded (Osborne: 233). There is no difference in 
the way this citation is introduced from the practice in other cases 
and, indeed, the reference here is more precise than for Philokhoros 
above. 

But it does look as though Didymos has repeated himself. For his 
critics this is a sign of careless or clumsy redundancy, that he ‘has 
evidently looked up his lexicographical files and reproduced the In¬ 
formation which he found there without dovetailing it to its present 
context’ (West (1970): 293). A more sympathetic view would con- 
sider it completeness, little different, for example, from a modern 
scholar adding a further reference under the rubric ‘cf.’. And to 
talk of lexicographical files is probably anachronistic. Much of what 
Didymos produced was, I imagine, done from memory. And if, as 
he was dictating his text, he thought of a relevant reference too 
late, he could not scroll back the screen or cut and paste. Gibson is 
altogether more understanding of the process (135). Nevertheless, 
elsewhere Didymos was surprisingly competent at organizing his 
thoughts in a coherent fashion, so this last-minute addition must be 
taken as a further sign of haste and eagemess to finish. 

Text: There are many signs of sloppiness in the transcription of 
this passage. These can hardly be blamed upon Didymos, but must 
be attributed to the scribe of the papyrus. In line 41 the papyrus 
has the participle OPISANTES and has ‘the hierophant’ in the 
genitive plural. In the next line Lakrateides’ name is misspelled and 
AAIAOYXOE has become AAIAPOYXOE. These small errors 
are simple to correct, not least from the text of Philokhoros. More 
importantly, from the first editors onward (i.e. both D-S and P-S), 
scholars have felt that there was something missing in line 39 and 
have been disconcerted by the use of the optative BOYAOINTO. 
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Recently, however, Wankel (1987: 222) has defended the text as it 
stands, and he has been followed by Gibson. My translation adopts 
his interpretation. 

‘Justlike the motions. .. notto allow (it)’: The kmma is from 

13.32. Textually, in line 51 the papyrus has a reading AIE 3 IENAI, 
which is in disagreement with all the manuscripts. 

He called the Megarians accursed. .. ill-disposed towards 
the Athenians: I find this the most disappointing note in the 
whole papyrus. It is disconcerting to think that a man who has 
just finished a lengthy discussion of the Sacred Orgas, in which 
he had included passages from both Philokhoros and Androtion 
that narrated the religious background to the conflict, should not 
have recognized the obvious reason why an Athenian at this time 
(cf. Dem. 23.212) would have called the Megarians ‘accursed’ (cf. 
Parker (1983): 160-6; Williams (2003): 105-11). Itistrue, asOsborne 
(237) points out, that Demosthenes was rather free in his usage of the 
word ‘accursed’ ( Karapáros ), employing it of Aiskhines (at 18.209, 
244, 290), of Timokrates (24.107, 198), of his attackers (18.322) or 
political opponents (23.201), and of Éuboians (19.75), none ofwhom 
can be said to have incurred the wrath of the gods. But Didymos was 
not explicating those passages. The specificity of the kmma at this 
point calls for something more explicit than a generalized explan- 
ation that the Megarians and Boiotians were ‘ill-disposed’ to the 
Athenians. This, of course, is the term used in the quotation from 
Philokrates, given below, and one cannot escape the feeling that 
Didymos’ memory was prompted, by the mention of Philokrates’ 
name at the end of the passage from Androtion, to remember a 
speech attributed to him in Theopompos and that, when he only 
found this general charge of ill-will in it, he engineered the transi- 
tion to justify includingthe inapposite quotation. 

Theopompos attests in the 26th (book): FGrHist 115 F164. 
Jacoby assigns this fragment to the negotiations for the Peace of 
Philokrates of 346, as he does for F166 (discussed above at col. 8.60- 
4), which contains a supposed speech of Aristophon in reply. See 
Shrimpton (1991: 84-5) for a recreation of the relationship of the 
two speeches to each other. He sees them as a rhetorical anliiogia, 
which provides ‘a precious glimpse at Theopompos’ summing up 
of Athens’ desperate situation’. 

the demagogue Philokrates: This man must be the Phil- 
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okrates, son of Pythodoros of Hagnous, after whom is named the 
peace with Philip of Macedon of 346. Didymos assumes that he is 
the same as the Philokrates involved with delimitation ofthe Orgas. 
He may be correct. They are listed as two separate people by Kirch- 
ner (PA no. 14599, the ambassador; no. 14576, the proposer). They 
are tentatively identified as the same person by Develin (AO 296, xv, 
xvi; 310, i, ii; 317, ii; 320-1, v, xii, xiii, xvii, in all cases as a proposer). 
LGPN4.55 no - 76 treats them as the same (cf. Whitehead (2000): 235). 
If this identification is correct, his political activity stretched from 
the Orgas incident in 353/2, via a prosecution for unconstitutional 
procedure (graphepamnomorí) in 348/7, in which he was defended by 
Demosthenes (Aiskh. 2.13-15, 20,109; 3.62; Dein. 1.28; cf. Hansen 
(1974): 34) to his self-imposed exile in 343, after he had been indicted 
by Hyper eides through eisangelia for accepting bribes in the negotia- 
tions for the peace treaty (Dem. 19.114,116, 119,145-6, 245; Aiskh. 
2.6; 3.79-81; Hypereides, ForEuxenippos 29). Cf. Sealey (1993): 144- 
5,147-9,163» 175- 

Col. 14.58-col.15.10: ‘So, consider.. . with Ph[i]lip’: This 
speech was undoubtedly created by Theopompos (see above). In it 
he put into Philokrates’ mouth words that he thought were appro- 
pr iate. To what extent they represent what Philokrates actually said 
in the debate in the Assembly over the peace negotiations we cannot 
tell. Of course, this speech is quite unrelated to anything Philokrates 
said in proposing his decree for the Orgas. One presumes (hopes?) 
that Didymos knew that. He might have felt less uncomfortable 
about citing it out of context, because his date for On Organization 
(349/8) is closer to the Peace than has been argued here. 


COLUMN FIFTEEN 

Column 15 has no heading, because all it contains is the continua- 
tion ofthe speech of Philokrates. 

DIDYMOS’ ON DEMOSTHENES 28 OF THE PHILIPPICS 

3: For the debate over the interpretation and significance of this 
subscript see the Introduction under The Papyrus and Commen- 
tary or Monograph? 

9-12: The first words of the opening lines of each of the four 
speeches commented upon in this scroll of papyrus are given as a 
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conclusion, to indicate to any future reader (or for the benefit of the 
person who was making this copy) what is contained. Gibson (103) 
maintains that the copyist added the numbers before the kmmata, 
because ‘there is no evidence that Didymos himself ever referred 
to Demosthenes’ speeches by number’. This is an argument from 
silence and I do not hnd it conclusive (see above at col. 1.26 And 
because I consider, p. 108). 
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conscribenda sit 

38 233 

Against Epikrates 

27-3 174 

On the Estate of 
Aristophanes 

19.39-41 178 

Macrobius 

SatumaUa 

5.18.9 2 

5.22.10 2 

7.3.12 28 

Marmor Parium 
[FGrHist 239) 

Ep.69 237 

Ep- 73 237 

Marsyas the Macedonian 
(FGrHist 135/6) 

F16 234 

F17 235 


Alcibiades 



Ovid 

íbis 

319-20 127 

Metamorphoses 

6.382-400 207 

6.424-674 208 

13.738® 236 

P. Berol. 

5008 33 

9780 4,41 

13045 22 


P. Oxy. 

853 32 

P. Rain. 

Inv. 7 34 

StrasbourgPap. 

Gr. 84 {Ammymus 
Argentinensis ) 32 


Pausanias 


1.8.2 

184 

6.18.2 

21 

6.18.5 

21 

7.2.II 

130 

9.16.2 

184 

PCG 

Philemem, 

vii. 221-317 

27,205 

Timokles, 

vii. 754-81 


Philokhoros 
[FGrHist 328) 

Atthis 

F40 

182 

F49 

106,245 

F50 

106 

F 5 i 

106 

F54 

106,114 

F55a-b 

H 4 

F56 

106 

F 5 6a 

225-7 

F56b 

225-7 

Fi44-5 

179 

F146 

182 

Fi49 

166 

Fi 4 9 a 

168 

Fi4gb 

172,176 

F151 

183 

Fi55 

246 

Fi57 

106,188 

F160 

106 

F161 

109-10 

Fi6q 

213 


Photios 

Bibüotheka 


P. Heradanmsis, 

164 39: I39-4 0 

1021 39,139-40 


44620-38 

176p.120b.19 

igop.^gai 


178 


236 
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Plato 


Perikks 


on Demosthenes 


Epistks 


27.3-4 

234 

FourthPhiüppic 


6.323a 

137 

Pholdon 

235 

On Organizatwn 

193 



8.1 


13. 1 

243 

245c! 

170 

12—14 

107 

On the Crown 


Phaedo 


14.3-4 

116 

18.68 233, 

238 

6905 

160 

14 


On the Peace 


Republic 


Theseus 


5-5 

107 

53307-62 

160 

294-5 

250 

on Sophokles 


Plato Comicus 


Pollux 


Oidipous at Kolonos 

38 

Fr.119 

174 

Onomastikon 

7.108 

208 

Epistks 






88.37 

i 2 

Natural History 


Polybios 



6.183 

3° 

4.50.2 

213 

Sophokles 




7.7.8 

126 

Shepherds or Prophets 


Plutarch 


8.9.1-*» 

29 

F510 (Radt) 

250 

Agesilaos 

17 

181 

9.1.4 

126 

Souda 


23-3-4 

167 

Quintilian 


Lexikon 


Alexander 


Instttuno Oratória 


Anaximenes 

20 

20.8 

242 


1,232 

Antigeneides 

237 

21.7-10 

28.3 

148 

34-9 

Didymos 


35-5 

242 



Euboulos 

128 

45-5 

24.2 

Scholia 


Herakleides 


52-5 

26 

on Aelius Aristeides 


Pontikos 

I)2 

63.6-9 

242 

Panathenaikos 


lobas 

’ I 

AUábiades 

32 

237 

293 

174 

Kallimakhos 

Marsyas 

25 

26 

39-.I-9 

179 

on Aiskhines 


Philemon 

27 

Aristeides 


Against Ktesiphon 


Philokhoros 2; 

3,27 

7-5-6 

205 

3.83 

n 9 

Theokritos 28 

, 158 

Demosthenes 


3.85 


Theopompos 

28 

7 

206 

3.86 

107 

Timokles 

29 

11.6 

202 

3.103 10' 

1 , 108 



18.i 

226 

Aeainst Tbnarkhos 


Stephanos of Byzantk 

m 

18.2 

226 

1.64 

196 

Ethnika 


3 1 . 

Moralia 

22 

On the False Embassy 
2.81 


Euergetes 

Katane 

123 

410 

237 



Oreus 

105 

Sb 

159-60 

on Aiskhylos 


Strabo 


8ioc-d 

175 

Persians 


7. Fqq 

233 

8 44 d 

196 

3°3 

3° 

9-2-2-5 C401-2 


8 47 f 

247 



9.3.8 C420 

210 

848c 

215,247 

on Aristophanes 


9.3.10 C421 

3° 

On the Education 


Ekklesiazousai 


13.1.54C608 

141 

of Children 

11b 

28 

71 

Frogs 

174 

13.1.57C610 124, 

128, 


28 

223 3! 

), 223 

152 

, 161 
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Strabo (cont.)i : 


F166 

i9 6 > 254 

Xenophon 


13.1.58 C610 


F217 

201 

Anabt 


13.4.1 C623 

128 

F221 

201 

I.I.IO 

107 

14.2.4 C652 

181 

F222 

200 

Cjropaedia 


14.2.23 C659 

182 

F225b 

24O 

3-3-12 

103 

14.2.29 C663 

181 

F291 

127, 131, 

Helknika 


14.5.8 C671 

27 


134, 145, 

1.5.20 

178 




l6l 

1.6.38 

178 

Theophrastos 
Historia Plantamm. 
2.6.7 

147 

F292 

Thucydides 

213 

1.7.1 

2.1.28-9 

2.1.30-2 

168 

178 

168 


1.12.3 


3-2.II 

i3°> 133 



i-139-2 

247-8 

4.3.2-20 

184 

Theopompos 


2.40 

137 

4.3.10-13 

179-181 

(FGrHist 115) 


2.86.2 

252 

4.8.10 

182 

T19 

29 

5-6 

102 

4.8.12-15 

166, 

T48 

135 

6.9.2 

222 


169-171 

Philippika 


7-3i 

177 

5.1.30-36 

166 

F20 

29 

8.6.1 

179 

6.2.1 

183-4 

F52 

234 

8.8.1 

179 

6.3.2 

203, 207 

F164 

196, 254 

8-99 

179 

6.5.1 

I85 
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The following words have not been indexed, because they are so pervasive: Didymos, 
Demosthenes, Philip II of Macedon. In addition, note that no attempt has been made 
in the index to indicate restored or partly restored words or names. 


Academy 63,160 

educational purpose of 141 
influence of 136 
membersof 127 
Plato’s 124 

Adrammytion, gulf, see Edremit 124, 

130,135 

Aelius Aristeides, rhetorician 175 
AgamstAndrotim (Demosthenes, 
speech 22) 
commentaryon 32 
AgainstAristokrates (Demosthenes, 
speech 23) 

commentary on 33-4 
AgainstMeidias (Demosthenes, speech 21) 
commentaryon 34 
Agathokles of Syracuse 

biography of, by Douris 24 
Agesiiaos II, King of Sparta 167 
Agyrrhios of Koilytos, Athenian 
politician 175,196-7 
Aias, Greek hero 63,155,157 
Aigialos 95 

Aigospotamoi 73,168,178,194 
Ainianian(s) 83 
Aiolis/Aiolian(s) 85,87,162 
Aiskhines, Athenian rhetor 104-6, 205, 

211, 222, 226, 254 

Aiskhylos, Athenian dramatist 3,12, 20, 
93, 250 

Eleusinians of 250 
Aitolian(s) 83, 226 
Akhaia 252 

Akhilleus, Greek hero 63,155, 251 
Akte, partofAttika 95 
Alexanderthe Great 28, 89,148,156, 

conspiracy of pages against 26 
death of 22, 29 
divinityof 155 
empire of 148 
expedition of 26 
historians of 155 


wounds of 241-2 

Alexandria 1,25,36,241 
foundation of 27 

Alkibiades, Athenian politician and 
general 179 

Ambryon, see also Bryon 157 

Amphiktyon(s)/Amphiktyony 55,83, 
117-22 
Delphic 117 
member States in 226 
resolution of 227 

Amphiktyonic 

Council 10,119-20 
inscriptions 121 

Amphipolis 73,197 

Amphissa/Amphissan(s) 226 

Amyntas, father of Philip II of 
Macedon 232 

Amyntas, Macedonian ambassador, 226 

Amyntas, son of Antiokhos, mercenary 
commander 201 

Anaximenes, son of Aristóteles, of 

Lampsakos 10,11, 20-21, 34,71, 

115,144,162,186-g, igi, 201, 

217 

author of Demosthenes, speech 11 
217-221 

Deeds ofAlexander! On Alexander of 21, 

77,201 

HeUenika of 21 
historical works of 21 
OnPhüip/Philippika, of 21, 34-6, 65, 83, 
217,219 
Trikaranos of 21 

Andokides, son of Leogoras, of 

Kydathenaion 67,166,169, 
172-6 

Androtion, son of Andron, of 

Gargettos 10,12, 21,71, 95,106, 
187-90,229,252-4 
Atthis of 21,187 
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Antalkidas (Antialkidas), Lakonian/ 
Spartan navarch 67,69,165, 
169,171,173 seealso peace 
Antigeneides, flute player 89,236-7 
Antigonos Gonatas 27 
Antigonos, the One-eyed 28 
anãlogia 254 
Antipater 22 
Antiphanes 204 
anüsigma 5, 230 
Antony 1 

Apame, daughter of Artaxerxes, 

Achaemenidprincess 148,178 
Apion, student of Didymos 1,2,41 
Apollo 247 

Champion of 119 
challenged by Marsyas 207, 236 
Apollodoros, archon (350/49) 91, 245-6 
Archaeological Institute of America 129 
Archon/archonship 47,49, 67,71,81, 
91,104,109,168-9, 180, 186, 


eponymous 245 
ofAristokrates (399/8) 179 
ofEubouhdes (394/3) 177 
ofLykiskos (344/3) 186 
ofLysimakhides (339/8) 225 
ofNikomakhos/Nikomakhos’ 
(341/40) 49,103,109, 215 
ofPhilokles (392/1) 173 
ofSosigenes (342/1) 103 
ofSouniades (397/6) 177 
ofTheophrastos/Theophrastos’ 
(340/39) 49,51,81,109,112-4, 
210,213 
name 225 
year 187,188 
Arete/Virtue 63,146,155 
Hermias’ 149-50 
Arginousai 168 

Argos/Argive(s) 103,123,171,186,189 
Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia 148 
Arimaspians (Ariaspians) 123 
Ariphron of Sikyon 

paean to Hygieia of 153,155 
Aristarchos, Àlexandrian scholar/ 
librarian 1 

Aristeides, Athenian politician 205 
Aristomedes 11,40,79,199-208 
fromKollytos 203 
of Athens/the Athenian 73,77,201 
ofPherai/the Pheraian 40,73,75, 


son of Aristophon of Azenia 203 
son ofMeton ofLeukonoion 204 
theBrazen 73,77,201-3 
the Fair 77, 206 
Aristophanes of Athens, comic 

playwright 3,11, 20, 83, 85,208, 
210,228,237 

Aristophon, son of Aristophanes, of 
Azenia 11,73, 196—7, 203, 254 
grand old man of Athenian 
politics 196 

Aristotle/Aristotelian 10, 24, 34, 37,55, 
59, 61, 63,123,124-5, 12 7> b-i 1 » 
136,144,152,159-60 
Al exanderis tutor 136 
Athenaim Politeia / Constitution ofthe 
Atheniansoi 8, 21, 36 
departure from Athens of 160 
explanation of ES KORAKAS of 229 
identified as pro-Macedonian 153 
marriage to Pythias of 152-3 
memorial to Hermias of 63,156-7 
Nomhna/Nomima Barbarika of 117,123 
paean/poem to Hermias of 7, 63,128, 
145-6, 151,153-6 
Rhetorihe of 35 
Arne in Thessaly 

original home of the Boiotians 229 
Arsames, brotherofHystaspes 178 
Arses, youngest son of Artaxerxes III 147 
Artabazos, grandfather of 
Pharnabazos 178 

Artabazos, son of Pharnabazos, satrap of 
Phrygia 119,135,148-50 
Artaxerxes III (Ochus), King of 

Pérsia 135,146,148-9,152, 
189-92, 245 

embassy to States of Greece of 186, 

188 

asebeia 176 

Asia 30, 91,125,156,170 
affairsin 145 

Greeks cities in 167,169,171,190 
Greeks in 67,171-3' 

Minor 141,149,159-60,171,190 
Assos/Assian(s), in the Troad 57, 61,124 
126,129-30,133,139-44 
Assuwa, Hittite 129 
Atarneus 57,117,124,126,130,133, 
: 43“4,162 
Hermias’base 161 
offipring of 63,155 
Ateas, Skythian king 240 
Athenaios 154 
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Athens/Athenian 22,47,5L 65, 67, 69, 
7L79>89,9i,95,108,113,115, 
124,157-8,170,172-3,178,182, 
186-7, '89, 190-4, 208, 2II-I2, 
215-16,226,231,247,254 

alliance of 343/2 of 119 
alliance with Khalkis of 102,105 
ambassadors of 169,171 
declaration of war of 211 
decrees of 246 
desperate situation of 254 
economyof 196 
embassy to Tiribazos of 178 
financesof 195-6 
financial situation in fourth century 

of II 

grievances against Philip of 211 
ideal- 137 
imperial past of 171 
intellectuals 126 
investor 196 
mythical past of 247 
national propaganda of 162 
open conflict with Macedon of 153 
(foreign) policy of 171,190, 245 
political factions in 174 
political leadership in 21,163 
political rhetoric 202 
prosopography 168 
rejection ofpeaceterms 171 
response to King’s ambassadors 187, 
190 

revenues 11,69,73 
Attalids 125 

Atthidographer(s) (historians of 
Attika) 38-9,104,112 
Augustus, Roman emperor 1 
Aster (Shooting Star) 87, 235 
Autokles 77, 207-8 

sonofStrombikhosofEuonymon 207 
Autokleides, a homosexual 
character 207-8 

Bagoas, vizier ( khüiarch ) in court of 
Artaxerxes Hl 61,147-9 
archetypical evil eunuch 147 
of Egyptian origin 147 
theformer 147 

Bagoas, favourite of Alexander 147 
Bakkhylides 3 

barbarian(s) 61, 65,150-51,162 
Barsine, daughter of Artabazos, wife of 
Mentor 148 


Behram, Turkish village 129 
benefaction 177-8,189 

of the Great King to Athens 1 o, 65, 
69,164-5,173,183-4 
benefactor(s) 55,117-23,210 
of the Amphiktyony 117 
of the Persian King 118 
title of 138 
Berge in Bisaltia 232 
Bianor, mercenary commander 201 
Bibliolathas (‘book forgetter’), nickname 
ofDidymos 1 

Bithynia/Bithynian 57,128,137,159 
Black Sea 213 

Boiotia/Boiotian(s) 85, 87, 95, 97,182, 
226, 229, 254 
League 171 

origins 229 
borboros 160 

Asiatic side of 213 
European side of 213 
Briareus, the hundred-handed 
monster 205-6 
Bryon 10,22,157-8 
On Theokritos of 63,157 
Bryson 158 

Byzantion 79,106,114-16,201,211-12, 
243 

Caicus, river 159 
Cairo 4 

Charon, Underworldboatman 205 
Chremonidean War 27 
Cicero 1,234-5 

commentary (-ies) 6,13-20, 21, 32-9, 

118,120,124,126,163-5, ! 95> 
200,221,224,232-3,243,245, 
246,248,251,255 
companions 

ofHermias 125,126,141,152 
of Philip 89,126,239-40 
Constantius II 129 
Corinth/Corinthian 171 
Gulf 252 

War 167,171,174,185,189 
coronis 208 

Corrupedium, battle 24 
Crimea 213 

Gyrus the Great, king of Pérsia 123, 
Damascus 148 
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Damostratos, son of Aristophon of 
Azenia 203 

Daokhos, Thessalian ambassador 226 
Darius Hl (Codoman), King of 
Pérsia 77,147-8, 201 
Daskyleion in Phrygia, base of 
Phamabazos 178 
Deinarkhos, son of Sostratos, of 
Corinth 11,22-3 
Defence of Dotámos: Conceming th 
Horse 77, 204 
Delian League 171 

Deiphi/Delphic 63, 85,117-8,120-2, 
■56,159, 226, 247 
Amphiktyony 117 

shadowat 118 

Demades, Athenian orator 22 
Demetrios of Phaleron 22, 29 
Demetrios ofMagnesia 127 
Demetrios ofTroizen 1 
Demetrios Poiiorketes 22 
Demokritos of Nikomedia, a 
deipnosophist 153 
Demon, an Atthidographer 23, 85, 

Atttúsoi 23,228 
On Proverbs of 12, 23, 228 
On Sacrifice of 23, 228 
Demophiios, accuser of Aristotle 153 
diabole 136-7 see also invective 
Dikili, Turkish village 130 
Diodoros of Sicily 123,125,127,130, 
134-5,138,147-8,179,181-2, 
200,211,226, 229 

Diogenes Laertios 24,153-4, i57“9 
Diogenes, the Cynic 20 
Dion, Athenian ambassador at 
Sardis 169 

Dionysios ofHalikarnassos 24,31,34-5, 
39,104,106,109,114, 127,173, 
192, 225, 227 

Dionysios ofSyracuse, tyrant 216,237 
Dionysos 83 

Dioskouroi (Kastor and Polydeukes), 
sons of Leda 63,155-6 
diple 6,15 

Dokimos of Erkhia 204 
Dolopian(s) 83 

Douris, son ofKaios, of Samos iq, Q3-4. 
87, 234-8, 240 
Chronkk of Samos of 24 
MacedmiianHistmy/Mahdomkaoí 24, 
234 


Edremit, bay of, see also 

Adrammytion 130 
Egypt 29, 30,135,148-9,186,189, 
191-2, 201, 245 

altar of 69,184 
cultstatueof 184 
eisangelia 255 
eisphora 73 
Ekbatana 65,164 
Elaious 215 

Elaphebolion, Athenian month 196 
Elateia 83, 225-6 
Eleusis/Eleusinian(s) 
chiefpriestat 247 
Mysteries 247 
Two Goddesses at 95, 246 
Elis/Eleians 59,123,128 

in charge of games at Olympia 138 
Epameinondas of Thebes 119 
Eprniarthosis (revision ofthe Peace of 
Philokrates) 186,190 
Ephesos 181 

Ephialtes, general of the homeguard 91, 
2-1 b 7 

Ephoros, historian 28, 34,138, 147, 
211-12,229,234,237 
Epikrates of Kephisia, Athenian 
ambassador 67,174-5 
ErastosofSkepsis 59,124,140-1 
Eratosthenes, 20 
Eretria/Eretrian(s) 101-7 

Athenian expedition to 10,47,104 
embassyto 104 

Erythrai/Erythraian(s) 133,141 
treaty with Hermias of 125 
península 132 

Euboia/Euboian(s) 33,47,101, 245, 254 
affairs 101,104 
embassyto 47,104 
Philip’s meddling in 211 
Euboulides of Eleusis, Athenian 
ambassador 67,175 
archon of 394/3? 180 
Euboulos, Athenian politician 193 
economic plan of 196 
group of 107 

Euboulos of Assos 63,124,128-30,133, 
142,159 

Euelpides, comic character 228 
euergetes (-ai), see benefactor(s) 

Euphorion ofKhalkis, poet 251 
Euripides, Athenian dramatist 3 
Eusebios 158-9 
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Eustathius 229 
Evagoras, King of Salamis in 
Kypros 178 

First Phüippic (Demosthenes, speech 4) 
243-4 

Fourth Philippk (Demosthenes, speech 10) 
108-16,125,191,199,205, 208 
authenticity of 192,199, 218 
date of 10,186 
friendship, seephiüa 
funeral oration ( epitaphios ) 137 

Galateia, nymph 236 
Galen 18 
grain 81,216 
Black Sea- 212 
convoy 213 

supply of Athenians 79, 212 
transportation of 213 
grapheparanomon 177,196, 255 
Great King (of Pérsia) 59, 63, 67, 69,71, 
117,118-19, 124, 13 o , H 6 , 162-3, 
165,189-92, 200 
actionsof 183 
agent of 170 
ambassadors of 186 
benefactions to Athens of 10,65,69, 
164 

favourof 135 
friend of 61 

friendship with Athens 189 
generais of 75,81,215 
generosity to Athens of 185 
householdof 171 
interestsof 169 

Philip’s preparations against 117 
proposals sent down by 191 
Hades 63 

Hadrian, Roman emperor 4 
Haison in Pieria 232 
Halonnesos 205,211,245 
Harpalos 23, 207 
Hegesippos, Athenian politician 
composed On Halmmsos 232 
machinations of 191 
Harpokration, lexicographer 16,18, 
33-4 >is 8,200, 249 
Hekatomnid dynasty 133 
Hellenes/Hellenic 59 
cities 71,187,190 
Hdknika Oxyrhynchia 8,174,179 
Hellespont 171, 215 


Herakleides Pontikos, student of 
Didymos 1,2,41 
Herakles, Greek hero 63,155-7 
Herakles, son of Alexander by 
Barsine 148 
Hermai 

mutilatorsof 175 
Hermes, son ofMaia 77, 205-6 
Hermias of Atarneus 10, 38,57,59, 61, 
63, 65,71,117, 124-61,190-2 
aeunuch 128,159 
agent and confidant of Philip’s 
plans 124 

Aristotle’s paean to 7,153-6 
arrestof 186 
capture and death of 126 
excursuson 5,35,37 
surely Greek 128 
the Atarneitan 55 
thrice-bought 128 

HermipposofSmyrna 10,24-5,31,35, 
127,158,161 

Hellenistic biographer 37-8,126,139, 
154,160 

OnAristotle of 37, 65,139,160 
On those who cmvertedfrom Phüosophy 
of 139 

Hermogenes, Athenian ambassador at 
Sardis 169 

HermotimosofPedasa 128,136 
Hermoupolis in Egypt 4, 8,41 
Herodotos 128 
Hesiod 3 

hetairoi, see Companions 
Hierokleides, the dadoukhos 91, 95, 247 
oftheKerykes 247 
Hierokles, Stoic philosopher 
Elements ofEthics of 4, 8, 9 

Hieron 79, 213 
HieronymosofKardia 229 
Hipponikos, Macedonian commander 
expedition to Euboia of 104,107 
Hippostratos, son of Amyntas 89, 240 
Hippothontis, Athenian tribe 203 
historian(s) 1, 20-1, 24,27,103,105,144, 
175, 226,234 
Alexander- 155 
fourth-century 127, 211 
Hermoupolite 17 
ofAttika 21 

of political and military affairs 27 
of the first-calibre 23 
self-proclaimed 26 
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monograph 29 
mythical period of 21 
ofHermias 139 
of Macedonian affairí 
of scholarship 13,25, 


situation of 375/4 184 
third-century 30 
Thucydides’ 29 

tragic techniques in writing of 24 
Homer 3,8,11,12,83,93 
Iliad of 157 

hyperbaton figure of speech 164-5 
Hypereides, Athenian orator 207 
hypomnema(-ta) 3,13-20, 33 seealso 


Kadmeia 93 
Kale Agili, hiH 130 
Kallias, son of Hipponikos 69,174-5, 
185 

Athenian negotiator at Peace of 

37 l/o i8 4 

grandson of fifth-century Kallias 18 
Kallias ofKhalkis, son of 

Mnesarkhos 105,107 
Kallikratidas, Spartan navarch 178 
Kallimakhos of Pergase, archon 
(349/8) 91,245 

Kallimakhos of Cyrene 12, 24, 25-6, 

. . 95,252 
Aitia of 25 
cited by Didymos 25 
Hekaleoí 252 
Hytrms of 25 
pinakes of 24, 25 

Kallimedon, Athenian ambassador at 
Sardis 169 

Kallisthenes of Olynthos, nephew of 
Aristotle 10, 26, 61, 65,124-5, 
131,136,144-7,149-50, 155-6, 


Ida,mountain nearllion 95,251 
Idrieus ofHalikarnassos 133 
Ikaria, Attic deme 207 
Elyria/Illyrian(s) 89, 238 
campaign 239-40 
Pleuratos 239 
royal house of 239 
Imbros, Greek island 171 
injuries reíwounds 
invective (loidoria) 128,199 
feigned denial of 202 
Ionian(s) 57,132-4 
iotacism 6,41, 230, 238 


HeUenikaoi 26 

Herrráas or Hermms ar on Arete 144 
study ofThirdSacredWarby 26 
Kallisthenes, Athenian ambassador 
Sardis 169 

Kallistratos of Aphidna 67,173,175 
Kanai 162 

Kasandros, Macedonian 
ambassador 226 
Kassander, son of Antipater 22 
Katanai in Aiolis 162 
Katane in Aiolis 65,161-2 
Kaunos in Karia 178-81 
Kelainai in Phrygia 207 
Kephalos, Athenian politician 174 
Kephisophon, son of Kephalion, of 
Aphidna 47,105-6,116, 21Q 
Kersebleptes 21Q 
Khabrias, Athenian general 214 
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Khaironeia 215, Q47 
Athens’defeat at 193 
battleof 224 
Khalkedon 213 

Khalkis/Khalkidian(s) in Euboia 22, 

47,102 

Athenian alliance with 105 
Khalkenteros, nickname of Didymos 1, 

Khares, son of Theokhares, Athenian 
general 81,116,213-15 
Khersonese 114,182,211 
Khios/Khian(s) 22, 28,57, 97,127, 

130-4,157, 243 

Khrysogonos, flute player 89, 237 
Kilikia 77 

King see Great King (of Pérsia) 
Kleanthes, Stoic philosopher 129 
Kleidemos, Atthidographer 21 
Kleitarkhos, tyrant ofEretria 47,49,101, 
104,107-8 

Kleopatra, wife of Philip II of 
Macedon 240, 242 
Knidos 181-2 

battleof 29,67,181 
engagement off/near 178-9 
(naval) victory at 177,182 

ofAntalkidas 166 
of375/4 183 
Kollytos, Attic deme 36 
Konon, son of Timotheos, Athenian 
general 22, 67, 69,169,174, 

189 

atbattle of Knidos 177-82 
restored Long Walls 182-3 
Korakai 229 
Korakes (crows) 87 
eskorakas 81,228-9 
eskorakizein 87 
KoriskosofSkepsis 124,140-1 
Koroneia 

battle of (394/3) 181 
Kos 116,243 

Kratinos of Sphettos, Athenian 
ambassador 67,175 

Ktesiphon 102 
Kyklops 28, 89, 236 
dithyramb 236 

nickname of Philip II of Macedon 236 
satyr play by Euripides 236 
Kypros 67,77,178-9,201 
Kytinion in Doris 8, 225-6 


Lakedaimon/Lakedaimonian(s) 67, 

69,97 

Lakrateides, the Hierophant 91, 95, 247 
of the Eumolpidai 247 
Lamian War 155 
Lechaion 

capture of 176 
Leda 

sons of 63,155-6 

lemma(-ata) 6, 9,15,18, 33,114,115,116, 
162-4, i8 5 , ! 92,194, 1 97> ! 99, 

208,215,222,228,230,231,233, 
242,249,254,256 
Lemnos, Greek island 171 
Lenaia, Athenian festival 29 
Lesbos, Greek island 132,148,162 
Letter frorn Philip to Athens /Athenians 

([Demosthenes] 12) 11,39-40, 

75,79,”4-i5, 200, 209,212,216, 

komiká 3, 36, 221 
tragikai 3 

lexicographer(s) 3, 249 
lexicography/lexicographic(-al) 3 
books, 3 
files 253 
tradition 200 

lexkm/kxika 17,33,222,249 
Lokris/Lokrian(s) 83, 225 
Epiknemidian- 225,227 
Long Walls, at Athens 69,182 
Loryma 67,181-2 
Lyceum (Lykeion) 24,153 
annual ritual at 156 
Lykiskos, archon (344/3) 71,186 
Lysander, Spartan navarch 29,171 

Macedon/Macedonian(s) 71,73,79, 91, 
149,156,159-60,176,192, 211, 
231-2, 243, 245 
casualties 240 

embassies to Athens in 344/3 186,188 
expeditions 102 

paid tribute to Athens 12,87,232 
secretagent 136 
Malli, town 242 

manuscript(s) 39-40,108,114,162-4, 
192,194,198, 228, 231, 242, 245 
Byzantine- 40 
MarmarParium 237 
Marsyas the flute player, mythical 
satyr 77, 207-8, 236 
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Marsyas the Macedonian, son of 

Periander, from Pella 12, 26-7, 
87, 89, 234-6, 239-41 
MausolosofHalikarnassosinKaria 133, 
243 

Megalopolis/Megalopolitan(s) 55, 

Megara/Megarian(s) iq-i 3, 21, 91, 93, 
95, 97, 252 

accursed 93, 246, 254 
and liberation of Oreus 105 
Decrees 248 
Meidias 107 
Menander 3, 27 
Memnon of Rhodes, brother of 

Mentor 118,124,135,148-9 
Mentor of Rhodes 61,118-19,124,144, 
147-9,15&77,161 
captor ofHermias 135 
Messene/Messenian(s) 55,103,117-21, 
186 

Methone 238 

paid tribute to Athens 232 
siege of 87, 233-4, 236, 238 
Methymna 129 

Metrodoros, student oflsokrates 28 
Molykreion 95 

peak on the Taphiassos mountain 252 
monograph 13-20, 232, 255 
Mounippos, sonofKiha 251 
Mounitos, son of Laodike 251 
tomb of 93 

Muses, daughters ofMemory 63 
Mylasa 182 

Mytilene/Mytilenian(s) 57,91,130-3, 
243 

Naopoim 123 
Nektanebo of Egypt 149 
Naupaktos 177 

Neleus of Skepsis, son ofKoriskos 141 
Nikaia in eastern Lokris 12,81,83,85, 
223-8 

Nikomakhos, archon (341/40) 47,49,51, 
81,103,106,109-13,116 
Nisaia 95 
Notion 178 

Odysseus, Greek hero 157 
Oiniades, dithyrambic poet or flute 
player 89, 237-8 
Olynihmcs (Demosthenes, speeches 
1-2) 14 
Second- 217 


01ynthos/01ynthian(s) 91,243 
Athenian alliance with 245 
War 173 

On Halmnesos ([Demosthenes], speech 7) 
14, 232 

On Organizatim (Demosthenes, speech 13) 
240, 242 

not a Phüippic 12, 243 
On the Chersonese (Demosthenes, speech 8) 
'4 

On the Crown/For Ktesiphon (Demosthenes, 
speech 18) 14,18, 20,101,102, 
217, 231-2 

Didymos’ commentary on 232-3 
work on by Didymos 87 
On the False Embassy (Demosthenes, 
speech 19) 122 

On thePeace (Demosthenes, speech 5) 14, 
118-19 

Oreus/Oreitan(s), in Euboia 101-7, 
109-10 

Orgas, Sacred 12,91,93,95,221,246-55 
Orontes 149 
modem 83 

etymologyof 11,36,81,221-2 
Ovid 127, 236 
Oxyrhynchos 8 

of Aristotle to Hermias 153 
of Ariphron to Hygtem 153 
Pagasai, gulf of 87 
Paiania, Attic deme 36 
Panathenaic vase(s) 184 
Panhellenic 
lobby 190 
movement 162,190 
Panionios, ofKhios 136 
paragraphos (-oi) 6,142,144,173,177, 
182, 208 
parapresbeia 176 
Parmenion 104 
Paros, Greek island 106 
Pasion, Athenian banker 133 
Pausanias 130 
Pausanias Atticista 229 
peace 

embassy 175,186 
initiated by the King 69 
initiative of Antalkidas 166 
(Great) King’s- 130,166-7,169,171, 
7475,183-4,190 
negotiation(s) 166,170,173,185 
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that carne down in the time of 
Ant(i)alkidas 67 


that the Kingsent down 169-71 
treaty 183,255 
Pedasos 129 
Peiraieus 

fortifications of 182 
Peisandros (Peisander), Spartan 
navarch 67,178,181-2 
Peisetairos, comic character 228 
Peisistratos, Athenian tyrant 36,171 


Peiia 148,160 

court of Philip at 149 
Pelopidas ofThebes 224 
Peioponnese/Peloponnesian(s) 47, 97, 
119,122,245 


War 130,175,177,194,247 
Perdikkas 22 
Pergamon 130 

Perinthos 79,91,114, 201, 211-13, 215, 
243 

defence of 200 see also siege 
Peripatos/Peripatetic(s) 24,106 
Persia/Persian(s) 136,150,163,167, 
189 

anti-Persian sentiment 190 
army 149 
control 135,171 
dominanceinAsiaMinor 135 
embassy 187 
empire 125,171,212 

hierarchy 189 
high command 178 
involvement 170,179 
left wing at Issos 201 


rule 128 

who carry the bow 157 
Phalaikos 224 



armaments provided by 178 


Philemon, writer ofNew Comedies 11, 
27 

Sculptor of 77, 204-5 
Philetairos of Pergamon 128 
philia (friendship) 71 
ancestral 189,191 
with Philip 97 

PhiUppics of Demosthenes 13,15, 20, 29, 
89,91,97,210, 243, 248, 255 
culmination of 81,216 
personal abuse absent from 199 
Philistides, tyrant ofOreus 47,49,101, 
104-7 

Philodemos 
Académica oi 39 
Syntaxis Philosophamm of 139 
Phüokhoros, son of Kyknos, of 

Athens 23, 24, 27-8, 34-5, 39, 
47,49,51,67,69,71,81,83,91, 
103-15,139,145,166-73,177, 
179-81,183,187-90,195, 213, 215, 
224-6, 246-7, 252-4 
Atthis of 10,12, 28, 34,179,188 
dependence upon Androtion 188 
last and most respected 
Atthidographer 21 
Philokles of Anaphlystos, archon 
(392/1) 67,168 

Philokrates, Athenian politician 93, 95, 
197, 254-5 
decree of 248 
ofHagnous 248 

Peaceof 119,176,186,190,195-7,211, 
216, 244-5, 254 

son ofPythodoros ofHagnous 255 
Philomela, sister ofProkne 208 
Philoxenos of Kythera, dithyrambic 
poet 89, 237 
Kyklopsoi 237 
Phoenicia 135 

Phokion, son of Phokos, of Potamos 47, 
104,106-7, ”6, 207, 212, 214 
Phokis/Phokian(s) 119,224,227 
Phormion, Athenian banker 133 
Photios, lexicographer 28, 200, 249 
Phthiotian(s) 83,226 
Phye 36 

Physkos 67,181-2 
Pinakes 

of Kallimakhos 24 
Pindar 3 

Plato/Platonic 8,59,127,137,139-41 
allusion 160 
philosophers 129 
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Plato/Platonic (cmt): 
principies 160 
school 158 
Sixth Letter of 124,137-8,141 
students of 141 
thought 160 

Platonist(s) 59,124,126,136-7,139 
atAssos 139 

Pleuratos, Elyrian King 89, 239 
of the Ardiaei 239 
Pleurias, King of the Autariatai 239 
Piiny 24, 30 

Ploutarkhos, tyrantofEretria 47,104, 
107 

Pioutos (Wealth) 
statue of 184 

Plutarch of Khaironeia, biographer 24, 
158,160, 202, 241-2 
Polybios 126, 200 
Polyperkhon 148 
Poiyphemos 236 
Pontos 30,81 
Poteidaia 91,243 
Prokne, wife of Tereus 79, 208 

Propontis 

European side of 213 
proskynesis 26 
proxenia 105 
Ptoiemy I (Soter) 29 
Ptolemy II (Philadelphos) 24, 25, 27, 

30 

Ptolemy III (Euergetes) 25 
Ptolemy Khennos 236 
Pylaia 55, ”7,121-2,226 
Pythagoras 24 
Pytheas, archon (380/79) 237 
Pythian Games at Delphi 
victor lists of 26 

Pythias, niece or adopted daughter of 
Hermias 124,144,152 
Pythionike, courtesan 207 
Python ofByzantion 226 
embassyof 186-7 
spokesman for Philip 186 

Reply to Phüip’s Letter (Demosthenes, 
speech 11) 14, 34, 39, 208 
authenticity of 11,217-18 
dateof 11,209 

forgery by Anaximenes 217-21 
RhetorikeprosAlexandron 20 
Rhion 95, 252 
Molykrian- 252 


Rhodes/Rhodian(s) 91, 97,116,124, 
180-1, 243, 245 
Hellenistic 30 

primacy in naval affairs of 30 
Rhoxane, wife of Alexander the 
Great 242 

SacredWar 226-7 
Third 119 
Salamis 30 
Samos/Samian(s) 24 
Samothracians 105 
Sardis 166,168-70 
sarissa, Macedonian pike 240-1 
satrapy 

Phrygian 135 

Satyros, comic actor 77, 206-7 
scholia 3,17, 33, 36, 38,124 
scholar(s) 2,15,17, 24, 25, 30, 31-9,41, 
169,216,221,253 
Alexandrian 1, 30, 38,192 
ancient 17,22,36,210 
careless and incompetent 165 
Hellenistic 24,41,196 
modern 173,189,196,199-200, 
210-11, 219,226, 244, 253 
recent 166 
workof 14 
workshop 7 

scholarship 2, 31-9,41, 245 
Alexandrian 3,14,37 
ancient 32,160 
Didymos’ 2,119 
Hellenistic 15, 30,183, 218, 243 
history of 13, 25,193 
modern 32 
ofKallimakhos 25 
original 109 
potted 16 
prior 163 

scribe/scribal 5,7-9,15,16,19,130,149, 
'5b '55, '73,185,190, '95, 205, 
210, 223, 224, 231, 253 
error 190,197 

Scythia (Skythia)/Scythian(s) 

(Skythian(s)) 55,85,114,123, 227, 
Philip’s campaign in 240 
tribe 123 

Second Athenian Confederacy/ 

League 232,243 

SeamdPhilippic (Demosthenes, speech 6) 
103 

setting of, 186 
ship(s) 178 
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Athenian grain- 211 
cargo- 81,215 
merchants’ 81, 212 
number of, sent by Athens to 
Byzantion 115-16 
Spartan, number of captured at 
Knidos 181 

Sicily 24, 27 
Sidon 149 
siege 47,108 
craft 216 
engines 87,233 
of Byzantion 211-12 
ofGaza 242 
ofMassaga 242 
of Methone 87,233-4, 236, 238 
ofPerinthos 112,212 
of Samos by Perikles 234 
technique 234 
weapons 81, 216 
Skepsis intheTroad 140-1 
Skiathos 105 

Skirophorion , Athenian month 47,105 
skoraHzem 81, 85, 221, 228, 231 
etymoiogy of 12 
Skyros, Greek island 171 
Social War (358/7-355/4) 212,243 
Athens’ desperate financial situation 
after 194 

economic plan of Euboulos after 196 
Soli in Cilicia 27 

Solon, Athenian poet/politician 151, 

171 

Sophokles, Athenian dramatist 3,12, 
20, 250 

Oidipous at Kolonos of 38 
Prophets of 250 
Shepherds of 93, 250 
Tereus of 208 

Sosigenes, archon (342/1) 47,51,103, 
104,109-11,116,168,179 
Souniades of Akharnai, archon 
(397/6) 67,173,177,179 
Sousa 65 

Sparta/Spartan(s) 118-19,122, 166, 
168-76,178,184,186,189 
defeat at Leuktra 185 
hostilityto 118 

negotiators 171 
political leadership in 21 
politics 167 

pro-Spartan sympathies 28 


Spartoi 

tradition about 229 
spondophmroi 138 

Stephanos of Byzantion 105,123,162, 

Stesikhoros of Himera, dithyrambic 
P°et 89,237 

Strabo, geographer 30,134,182 
strategos (general) 105 

epitenkhoran/forthehomeguard 91, 

, 247 .. 

straüotíha (military fund) 93 
Stratonikos, Athenian citharist 129 
Strouthas, satrap of Ionia 169 
subscript i,7, 19,255 

iota- 6 

sjymboule/symboulos/symbouleutic 210 
sjmmakhika 102 
Symmikta symposiaka 3 
Syngramma(-ta) 3,13-20, 33,144 seealso 
monograph 
synhedrion at Delphi 121 
syntaxis (tribute) 232 
Syracuse 27 

Tainaron, Cape 215 
talents 

four hundred (400) 69,73 
onehundredthirty(i3o) 69 
seven hundred 81, 213 
Tamynai in Euboia 
battleof 107 

Taurosthenes, son ofMnesarkhos, of 
Khalkis 105,107 
Tennes of Sidon 149 
Tereus 79, 208 

Teukros, half-brother of Aias 157 
Thapsakos 201 
Thasos 106 

Thebes/Theban(s) 33,51,83,85,97, 

115,119,157,171,189, 224-8, 

236 

political leadership in 21 
unhappiness with Philip 12 
Theokritos ofKhios 10,28,128,130, 

136,145-6,156 

epigram on Hermias of 63,129, 
156-60 

Theokritos of Syracuse, bucolic 
poet 236 

Theophrastos of Eresos, philosopher 22, 

24,139,141,147 

Kaüisthmes or On Sorrow of 144 
pupil of Aristotle 141-2 
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Theophrastos, archon (340/39) 49,51, 
81,109,112-14, 210, 213 
Theopompos ofKhios 10,11,12, 28-9, 
34, 81, 95,127-8,130-2,134-8, 
159,161,196-7, 210, 213, 235, 237, 
239-41, 254-5 
Hellmikaoi 29 
Letter to Philip of 59,135,145 
Philippika /Philippk Histories / Conceming 
Philip of 11,13, 29,57,73,75-7, 
.87,127,135,145,196, 200,234 
Theoric Fund ( theorikon ) 11,71,106, 

192-3 

Thermopylai 83,122, 224 
Thessaly/Thessalian(s) 83, 85, 224-6, 
228, 229 

ThirdPhilippk (Demosthenes, speech 9) 

Thoudippos, Athenian oligarch 207 
Thrace/Thracian(s)/Thrakian 30, 201, 
207,229, 232, 245 
Philip’s expansion into 211 
Thrasyboulos of Steiria, Athenian 
general 171,178 
Thrasydaios, Thessalian 
ambassador 226 
Thucydides 3,120,164, 222, 229 
Thymondas, mercenary 
commander 201 
Timokles, comic poet 11, 29-30 
Heroes of 77,205 
Ikarians of 77, 207 
Orestautokleides 207 

Timokrates, Athenian politician 254 
Timokrates the Rhodian 185 


Timosthenes ofRhodes 30,224 
On Harbours of 12, 30, 83, 224 
Timotheos, flute player or dithyrambic 
poet 89,237-8 

Timotheos, son of Konon, of Athens 24, 
178, 203, 214 

Tiribazos, satrap of Ionia 166,169-70, 

173,178 

Tissaphemes, satrap of Ionia 178 
Triballi 89,240 
trierarchy 73 
Tros 

groveof 93 

truce (01ympic)/ekekheiria 59,128, 

138 

Tyrannion of Amnisos, scholar 14 

Ulpian 193 

Vergina 

RoyalTombat 233 
wounds 

ofAlexander 89,241-2 

of Philip 12,85,87,230,233-42,249 

xenia 156 

Xenokrates of Khalkedon, Platonist 141 
Xenophon 34,166,168-71, 237 
Xerxes, King of Pérsia 178, 226 

Zenobios 229, 231 
Zeus 49, 63 

godofhospitality 156 
Zoilos ofAmphipolis 20 





